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Easier Position— 
Better Pay. 


Every ambitious reader of SMITH’S MAGAZINE 
will be doubly interested in this brief recital of 
Mr. Smith’s achievements. (This Mr. Smith 
doesn’t own the magazine—merely the same 
name.) 

Every brainy young man or woman who wishes 
to better his or her condition and earn from $100.00 
to $600.00 a month and over will also be interested 
in a special illustrated five page article that I have 
written for the April issue of 7he Popular Maga- 
zine. 

This article will show how ‘superigr the Powell 
System of Advertising Instruction by correspond- 
dence really is to anything of the sort ever 
attempted. 

It will also show, among other things, the won- 
derfully increasing demand for ad writers, and 
more particularly for Powell graduates, and the 

rowing tendency of large advertisers to specify 
in their ‘‘want ads’’ and otherwise, this preference, 

And even better still, this article will show how 
shining lights in the advertising world—former 
Powell students—are never too busy to continue 
to sound my praise and enthusiastically advise the 
ambitious to enroll with me. 

Beyond question such a remarkable tribute has 
never before been paid by former students and 
eminent authorities to any instructor in any line, 
and I would advise the reader to buy an April 
Popular, one of the best magazines published and 
brim full of live stuff. 

I am also anxious to mail my TWO FREE 
BOOKS—of vast importance to business men who 
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When writing to advertisers, Llease mention SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 
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Mr. and Mrs. A. EUCENE SMITH 


Mr. and Mrs. Smith both enrolled as Powell students early in 
September, 1905, from Wilmington, N. C., where they then re- 
sided. About the first of the New Year Mr. Smith intimated that 
he would like to give up traveling on the road, and his preference 

ing a western city I secured hima position as advertising man- 
ager of Swaine’s Sanitarium, Cleveland, O., and his last letter 
shows how thoroughly the Powell System and a good man are ap- 
preciated. Mr. Smith's success, coupled with Mrs. Smith’s ability 
to earn a good income on her own account, will result in a pretty 
large partnership income, 

No less than four others, friends of Mr. and Mrs. Smith, have 
taken the Powell System, and enthusiastically endorse it. 





Cleveland, O., Jan. oth, 1906. 
My dear Mr. Powell: j SER RS 
Your letter to this company and myself {is before me, and I thank 
you very much for your kind wishes. I anticipate no trouble in 
making good. 

I was informed night before last that in connection with my other 
work, I should become general manager and have full charge of the 
office and financial end of this institutiun. This is rather a larger 
bite than I expected; however, you know me, and I will endeavor to 
deliver the goods untarnished, 

Under separate cover I mail you our photograph. Believe me as 
ever : our friend, 

A, EUGENE SMITH. 











want to double their profits—my elegant new Pros- 
pectus and ‘‘Net Results ’? which are the most ex- 
planatory ever published. Clerks, salesmen, stenog- 
raphers and subordinates who chafe under routine 
drudgery and want to get out of ruts will here 
find a wonderfully broad field open, wheré the de- 
mand for help is far in excess of the supply, and 
where I can constantly help them. 
For the free books merely address me, 


GEORGE H. POWELL, 28 Metropolitan Annex, New York 
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© is of the things that make the 
reading of fiction an- agent for 
the refinement and broadening of hu- 
man nature is the fact that no one can 
really enjoy a good book, a good story, 
a good joke, even, by himself. Many 
of the pleasures of life could be enjoyed 
as thoroughly by a hermit as by the 
most social of men, but when it comes 
to the appreciation of art or literature 
the social instinct steps in. There must 
be something uplifting and humanizing 
in a pleasure that cannot be tasted to 
the full selfishly; that calls for the 
pleasure of other people for its com- 
plete enjoyment. You may feel irri- 
tated by the man who interrupts your 
work to tell you a joke or story, but 
you cannot deny that he possesses the 
instinct of good fellowship. You your- 
self, when you read a book or mag- 
azine story that you particularly enjoy, 
cannot rest satisfied till your friends 
have read it also. 


Sa. 


|" falls to the lot of an editor to see 
more stories, good, bad, and indif- 
ferent, than most men.. It has been said 
that after awhile an editor acquires a 
jaded, coarsened mental fiber that 
makes him impervious to the keener 
delights of literary discovery, but we 
have never found this to be the case. 
When we read a manuseript that is 
really exceptional we have the same 
impatience to tell our readers about it 


that you have to tell an especially good 
story to your friends. For that reason 
we feel more than the usual enjoy- 
ment, just now, in talking to you. We 
can tell about an unusual number of 
unusually good things that are going 
into SMITH’s next month. 


@A. 


sa time ago we made a real dis- 
covery. It came in a defaced and 
commonplace-looking envelope, and the 
reader who first glanced at the manu- 
script expected little of it. He had not 
finished the first page before he sat up 
and began to read with a complete ab- 
sorption in the story. He had found a 
tale that was new, that had a unique 
fascination; and there was the same sat- 
isfaction in coming upon it as comes 
to the prospector when he strikes 
a vein of pure gold. We have been 
waiting eagerly the time when we could 
give to our readers the pleasure that we 
experienced in reading it. “May Eve” 
—that is the name of the story—tells of 
a Boston society woman who at a mo- 
ment when she saw nothing but bore- 
dom and weariness in her life was 
snatched up by circumstances and 
whirled into a world of romance and 
mystery and adventure. The best way 
to give you an idea of a good book is 
to have you read it. “May Eve” will 
start in the May number of the maga- 
zine. The author, Mrs. Inez Haynes 
Gillmore, is already well known for her 
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WHAT THE EDITOR HAS TO SAY—Continued. 


stories which have appeared in Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine. “May Eve’ marks 
the highest point she has reached so far. 


@a. 


N America the churches of the vari- 
ous denominations represent the 
biggest and most powerful social organ- 
izations that we have produced. A 
church is the center of the social fabric 
in every village in America. Thou- 
sands uporr thousands of people find all 
their acquaintances and friends in the 
congregation of the church which they 
attend. In spite of statements to the 
effect that religion is becoming a dead 
letter in our civilization, the fact re- 
mains that we are one of the most 
religious peoples in the world and cer- 
tainly the most lavish in our gifts to 
charitable and religious societies. If 
you are a church-goer, or if you are 
not and want to see what a living thing 
the religious body of America is, read 
“American Churches in Foreign Lands” 


in next month’s issue. 
SA. 


HORT stories are like diamonds. 
The slightest flaw in them spoils 
them, and out of hundreds you find 
only one that is perfect. A tremendous 
amount of work and effort is put. into 
the collection of short stories for 
SmitH’s. We aim to present, each 
month, an anthology, a collection of the 
best and most representative work, in 
this form, in American letters. Each 
short story must typify some fact in 
our life, and each number must contain 
a variety of these types. In the May 
issue “Fryhuysen’s Colony,” by Charles 
Fort, is a story that would make you 


laugh at a funeral; “The Beggar’s 
Wooing” is a love story, pure and sim- 
ple, but strong and vigorous enough to 
interest the least sentimental; “The Ad- 
venture of the Stolen Sweetheart,” by 
Edwin L. Sabin, is the kind of story 
that a woman reads, lays down to laugh 
over, then picks up and reads again. 
If you want to earn the gratitude of 
any woman, get her to read these “Tid- 
dles-Toddles Tales” of Mr. Sabin’s. 


SA. 


OME of the best and most stirring 
stories in the world are not fic- 
tion. There are many stories made up 
of facts as thrilling and absorbing as 
anything ever created in an author’s 
brain. Such things are happening now, 
and it is part of our work to tell you 
about them as they happen. “Hoch 
and Kansas,” to appear in next month’s 
issue, is one of these true stories. 
Every one likes to hear about a fight. 
“Hoch and Kansas” is about the sturdy, 
manly fight that Hoch is making against 
the Standard Oil System. It is not 
over yet. He is still in the thick of it. 
The issue is still in doubt, but Hoch 
should have the good wishes and moral 
support of every honest man and 
woman. Besides the story of this fight, 
we print an article written by Governor 
Hoch himself. It is the first article 
that he has ever contributed to any 
magazine. 


BA 


HE early spring is perhaps the 
busiest time of the year for the 
woman who has natural instincts in the 
matter of her wardrobe. She wants a 
number of light, washable gowns; the 






































WHAT THE EDITOR HAS TO SAY—Coatinued. 


more the better—in all probability a 
greater number than she feels she ought 
If you know of a woman 
in this plight, refer her to the May 
number of SmituH’s. The fashion de- 
partment will show her how to make 
her money go far and still secure fash- 
-It is more up-to-date 


to pay for. 


ionable gowns. 
than any other fashion department that 
we know of, and it is edited with a view 
to helping the woman with taste, refine- 
ment, and daintiness, but with a hard- 
and-fast limit to her income. 


SA. 


F you are a busy person, with little 
time for much reading, read “What 
Americans Are Thinking.” Just about 
two pages of it, but it contains nothing 
but the pith of the most important ut- 
terances of the brightest and most for- 
That department, taken 


“The 


cible people. 
with 


Passing Hour,” 


together 








which pictures and describes the people 
who are doing things, is the sovereign 
that 


mental stagnation 


Read it, and 


remedy | for 
which brings on old age. 
defy Doctor Osler. 


Sa. 

[* our next number there is a ser- 
mon that every one who reads it 
will be the better for, by Charles Bat- 
tell Loomis; there is an article on the 
with the 


that acquaints you 


newest and best in our drama; there are 


theaters 


the usual art studies of actresses—a lit- 
tle better than usual this time; and there 
is an article by Grace Margaret Gould, 
telling of all the new trifles to be had 
in the New York shops. There are also 
two serials, one by John D. Barry, the 
other by Mrs. Georgie Sheldon. Alto- 
gether, the May number of Smitu’s will 
have a snap and life and vigor worthy 


of May itself. 
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Expert Stenographers the Best Paid -Men and Women. 
Princely Salaries Paid Competent Shorthand Writers. 
What is Being Done in this Work. 


It is a fact not realized by the masses that short- 
hand writers, who really know the business, are 
among the best paid men and women. The court 
reporter is in receipt of an income of thousands 
each year. This was shown in Chicago when Wil- 
liam E. Curtis, one of the most prominent newspa- 
per men, detailed in the Chicago Record-Herald 
how the men and women engaged in that business 
in that city were dividing more than $1,000,000 in 
fees each year, while one firm—Walton, James & 
Ford—were doing a business of more than $100,000 
a year writing shorthand. 

This lucrative business is not confined to Chi- 
cago, but all over the United States men and 
women earn the princely sala- . 


Gordon R. Elliott, official reporter, Mason City, 
la, 

Although less than two and: one-half years old, 
this school has graduated more successful stenog- 
raphers in all lines of business than any other in- 
stitution in the world. January 15 W. R. Ersfeld, 
who studied by correspondence at Cohocton, N. 
Y., was appointed private secretary to United 
States Senator A. J. Hopkins, of Illinois. Other 
private secretaries who received their instruction 
from this school are Ray Nyemaster, private secre- 
tary to Congressman Dawson, Washinton, D. C.; 
W. J. Morey, private secretary to Joseph Leither. 
the Chicago millionaire; Edwin Ecke. private sec- 
retary to John R. Wallace, for- 
mer chief engineer for the Pan- 





ries paid those who are really 
proficient in that‘business. The 
letter shown herewith from 
James A. Lord is indicative of 
what the reporters in Texas are 
doing. Another letter from 
Walter S. Taylor, official re- 
porter at Duluth, Minn., shows 
that last year his income was 
more than $6,000. S. A. Van 
Petten and Sigmund Majewski, 
two young men of but twenty- 
one years of age, are at the head 
of a business in the Woman’s 
Temple, Chicago, which pays 
them thousands of dollars an- 
nually, 

These are but a few of the 


Chicago, Il. 


Moss v. G., © 





J. A. LORD, Official Stenograr her, 
19th Judicial District, 
Waco, Texas. 


Waco, Texas, | 
SUCCESS SHORTHAND SCHOUL, 


Gentlemen—The business handled in my office 
in Nov., r90c, amounted to #1,282, as follows. 
Salary as official stenographer.......- $180.00 
Transcribing notes in case of R. L. 

Brown et al 7’. The American Free- 

hold-Land Mortgage Company, of 

London, Limited.... 
Transcribing notes in case of J. H. 

& S. F. 
Reporting Baptist Convention at 

Dallas ....++ csceee cee 
Sermons, specifications and miscel- 

laneous amanuensis work........ 


Yours truly, 


JR al 


ama canal, and hundreds of 
others throughout the United 
States, Canada and Mexico. 
You can learn this expert sys- 
tem at your home. There is no 
chance for failure, as this school 
guarantees its instruction, giv- 
ing each accepted pupil a writ- 
ten agreement to return money 


as, Tan. 6, 1906. 





rename der 927.00 
: in case of dissatisfaction. Begin- 
SE ners are taught this expert sys- 
Ssactebb aul 100.00 tem from the start; stenogra- 
41.25 phers writing other systems are 

61,282.00 perfected for expert work. Cut 


out the coupon printed below 
and send today, and you will 
receive, free of charge, the ele- 
gant 48-page catalogue, a copy 








hundreds of successful gradu- 
ates of the Success Shorthand 
School, Chicago—the only shorthand school in 
the world presided over by expert shorthand 
writers. At its head are Walton, James & Ford, 
the firm which Mr. Curtis said was the largest in 
the world. Among other successful graduates 
may be cited: 

D. M. Kent, official reporter, Colorado, Tex. 

F. C. Eastman, official reporter, Warsaw, N. Y. 

W. F. Cooper, official reporter, Tucson, Ariz. 

Miss Eva Erb, official reporter, Ogden, Utah. 

Warren J. Hannum, shorthand reporter, Lan- 
caster, Wis. 

E. C. Winger, official reporter, Point Pleasant, 
W. Va. 

George Ball, shorthand reporter, Grand Opera 
House Bldg., Chicago. 

C. C. Pickle, official reporter, Austin, Tex. 

Mary E. Black, shorthand reporter, Ashland 
Block, Chicago. 
P M. McLaughlin, official reporter, Cedar Rap- 
ids, Ia. 

G. F. LaBree, shorthand reporter, State’s Atty’s 
office, Chicago. 


of the guaranty given pupils, 
and newspaper and magazine articles descriptive of 
how graduates of this school broke all records 
writing shorthand in reporting a great national 
eonvention. If a shorthand writer, state system 
and experience. Write today; your opportunity 
may come tomorrow. 





SUCCESS SHORTHAND SCHOOL, 
Suite 244, 79 Clark Street, Chicago. 


NAME, .ccscccacccnccccsesccccsccescesecessocesessonsnseuces 
ADDRESS ......- 
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Note to Stenographers.—If you will send full name and 
address, mentioning this periodical, you will receive, 
without charge, three weeks’ subscription to The Short- 
hand Writer, the most interesting, instructive and in- 
spiring up-to-date weekly shorthand magazine in 
existence. It will cost you nothing for this test sub- 
scription. : 


When writing to advertisers, please mention SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 

















The best evidence of what an Acme course can do for you is 
what it has done for others 
We would like to send you free our Ready-Reference-List of 


over 300 satisfied students living in all parts of the world. 

This book also contains fac-simile and-autograph letters with 
photographs of other students who tell what we have done for 
them. 

One student secured a good paying position after only four 
months’ study. His name is Wm. R. Williams, Mishawaka, Ind. 

Frank S. Brown, Albany, N. Y., secured a fine position before 


he had completed his course. What others have done, you 
can do with our help. 


WE TEACH DRAWING—NOTHING ELSE. 

We can train anybody who wishes to learn to make the kind 
of drawings business men want and will pay for. We will 
enable you to earn from #18 to $40 per week in some 
reliable establishment 
We teach thoroughly by matl the following courses: 

Newapuper, Magazine, and Book Illustrating. 

Caricature, Cartoon and Comic Drawing. 

Commeretal Designing and Lettering. 

Mechanical Drawing, or Rbehitoctarat Drawing. 

Sheet Metal Pattern Drafting. 

pectal Course for School Teachers, 

Write for full information and state which of the above 
courses you want to investigate, sign your name and full 
address, and mail to 

ACME SCHOOL OF DRAWING, 
ESTABLISHED 1898 


163 Chase Block, Kalamazoo, Mich. 











SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 


New System Which May be 
Mastered ByHome Study 
In Spare slelelas 


We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand com- 
plete in thirty days. You can learn in spare time in 
your own home, no matter where you live. No need 
to spend months as with old systems. Boyd’s Syl- 
labic System is different in principle from all other 
systems. The first radical improvement in short- 
hand since 1839. It is easy to learn—easy to write— 
easy to read. Simple. Practical. Speedy. Sure. 
No ruled lines—no positions—no shading, as in 
other systems. No long list of word signs to con- 
fuse. Only nine characters to learn and you have 
the entire English language at your absolute com- 
mand. The best system for stenographers, private 
secretaries, newspaper reporters. Lawyers, min- 
isters, teachers, physi literary folk and busi- 
ness men may now learn shorthand for their own 
use. Thousands of business and professional men 
and women find their shorthand a great advantage. 
By learning the Boyd Syllabic System, speeches, 
lectures, conversations, ideas, contracts, memoranda, 
etc.,may be committed to paper with lightning speed. 
The Boyd System is the only system suited to home 
study. Our graduates hold lucrative, high grade 
positionseverywhere. Send today for free booklets, 
testimonials. guarantee offer, and full description 
of this new Syllabic shorthand system. Address 

CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


975 Chicago Opera House Bik., Chicago, Ill. 








~ ATRAIN LOAD OF BOOKS 


(= PRICES CUT 50% to 90% 
David B. Clarkson, THE BOOK BROKER 


I buy more bankrupt stocks of first-class new books and more 
wane editions than any other dealer in America. 
sell more books to the public than ary man in America. 1 ship 
ieaie to every country in tie world. WHY? Because I sell books 
at less than half price. You real books, and,in justice to yourself, 
you must have my free catalogue of books. I sell almost any book 
or set of books on the market for less than half, and many fine books 
and sets at less than one-quarter pri e. I sell every book under 
guarantee to be new, perfect and satisfactory, or money back without 
question or quibbling. 
THE REASON WHY I sell books at less than half regu- 
lar price fully explained in my 
catalogue of books. My book catalogue is free. It will save you 
more than one-half. Write for it to-day. Lest you forget. do it now. 


rata E, Chicago 
é _Z 
















NOTHING PAYS LIKE SUCCESS IN WRITING 
FICTION—Ic. to 5c. A WORD. 
We sell and syndicate stories and book MSS. 
on commission; we criticise and revise them. 
Story-Writing and Journalism taught 
by mail. Our free booklet, **Writing for 
Profit,’’ tellshow. THORNTON WEST, 
Editor-in-Chief, 
THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
127 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 


WHY NOT LEA 
2 SIGN PAINTI 


j Show Card Writing or Lettering 
Only field not overworked. Separate courses. Ours is the 
only practical, thorough and personal instruction. W 
teach by mail and guarantee success Zasy terms. Write 
for large, interesting FREE catalogue. 

The Detruit School of Lettering, Dept. 22, Detroit, Mich. 


“Oldest and largest School of its kind.” 





























Learn to be an Actor. 


Salary $20 to $75 per week. That is what I pay my actors 
and actresses. I teach the Dramatic Art by mail. My 
theatre gives performances every night in the year. can 
place you when qualified. Send 2c. stamp for particulars. 
F. W. DIEMER, Manager and Prop’r DIEMER THEATRE 


And Proprietor of Diemer’s School of Dramatic Art, 


SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


STUDY Largest Law School In 
Correspondence Instruction 
LAW inthe World "in tesa 


Pre res for the bar of oe rs fe Improved 
thod of instruction, comb miter ks Text-Book, 

| re and Case Book methods. Approved by 

the bench and bar. Three Courses: College, 

Post-Graduate and "Busi ness Law. Uniform rate 

of tuition. Write today for Catalogue. 

Chicago Correspondence pases: of Law 

eaper Block, Chic 


The Quickest Road to 
Do you know that Your song 
may be worth 
Thousands of Dollars 
Send us your poems to-d 
W R [ T | NG ped ol comes aan and = 


e compositions 
HAVES "TIUSIC Co., CHICAGO 














23 po Building, 


NS USEFUL SUBJECTS 
POCKET EDITI TEN CENTS EACH 

tLett Writer, Shirley’s Lovers’ Guide, 
weneee. Pn tea How ¢ Be Besutiful, Guide to Eti- 
quette, Physical Health Culture, Frank Merriwell’ s Book 
of Physical Development, National Dream Book, Zingara 
Fortune Teller, The Art of Boxing and Self- Defense, he 
Key to Hypnotism. U. S. Army Physical Exercises (revised). 
Street & Smith, Publishers, 89 Seventh Ave., New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention SMITH’S MAGAZINE. 
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The PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL is a great magnet which attracts only men of 
true steel. It does not lift wooden men out of the rut. 


E’S a bright fellow, strange. he doesn’t get along 
any better.” How often you have heard that said 
about a’ man, and perhaps wondered why it was 
so. Observe closely and you will find he doesn’t 
KNOW THINGS OF COMMERCIAL VALUE, 
things that brig a big price in the business 
market, as it were. The REALLY “BRIGHT 
FELLOW” is the one who studies advertising, and is thus in command 
of knowledge that brings from $25.00 TO $100.00 A WEEK. The 
REALLY “SMART MAN” is the one who sees the necessity of first 
acquiring this business knowledge and then applying it in such a way 
as to ADVANCE HIS BUSINESS or INCREASE HIS- VALUE 
to his employer. There is no reason why a man of ambition—‘“a 
man of steel”—should remain in a cramped position. 

There is not as much competition in the little places in the adver- 
tising field as there is in the big places in every other line. PREPARE 
THOROUGHLY WITH US, BY MAIL, FOR ADVERTISING, 
and you will find yourself stepping out of a crowded field where 
salaries are boiled down and getting into an OPEN ONE WHERE 
$25.00 TO $100.00 A WEEK IS PAID. 

The question of your opportunity in the uncrowded field of adver- 
tising, after you have learned it, is answered by the experience of 
E. T. Mateer, formerly a drug clerk who left a little spot in Cali- 
fornia and CROSSED THE CONTINENT TO NEW YORK TO 
ACCEPT A SPLENDID POSITION, because he was prepared by 
us to do the work. This shows you the chances in the best business 
in the world. 

The following letter is still further evidence of the practical value 


of our course: 
GRAND Forks, Dec. 13, 1905 
Gentlemen:—About six months ago you put me in touch with BERMER, BEGG & GARWIN of 
this city and after the usual correspondence I accepted the position offered as advertisement writer. 
My salary is now OVER THREE TIMES WHAT IT WAS WHEN IT STARTED TAKING 
YOUR COURSE and I cannot be too loud in my praises of your thorough instruction. 


Yours very respectfully, WI G2 2 
off", cllurn, 


Our assistance does not stop with the experience of one student; 
hundreds, yes thousands, can tell interesting stories of advancement 
varied as their surroundings and ambitions vary. One that strikes 
me as worthy of your attention, is the following: 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., Feb. 11, 1905. 

Gentlemen:—It is sufficient to say that I WAS STENOGRAPHER IN A’ RAILROAD OFFICE 
while taking the course; AM NOW ADVERTISING MANAGER for C. Js HEPPE & SON, the 
largest PPANO AND MUSICAL HOUSE in Philadelphia. 

I heartily endorse the work done by the PAGE-DAVIS % 2 
SCHOOL, and wish it continued success. 

Cordially yours, 

We can offer you no higher evidence of the value of our instruction 
than the success of our students. We could reproduce equally con- 
vincing letters from John Gibson, of New Bedford, Mass.; Chas. A. 
Goodeve, of Acton, Ont.; John N. Russell, of Salem, O., and hun- 
dreds of others who have had their incomes doubled and trebled by 
getting into the advertising business through our practical instruction. 
What it has done to build up business—to lift other small-salaried 
men out of the narrow confines of cramped positions, it will certainly 
do for you—unless you are a MAN OF WOOD. If you are really 
made of the KIND OF STUFF THAT GETS AHEAD iin this 
world, that won’t be deterred by circumstances, you will write at once 
for our large prospectiis which puts the whole business of advertising 
before you, and learn the things that we can do for you in your 
particular case, for your particular advancement. 


PAGE-DAVIS COMPANY 


Address Fither Office: 


90 Wabash Ave., Chicago 150 Nassau St., New York City 
When writing to advertisers, please mention SMITH’S MAGAZINE. 
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Page-Davis Company: 
Send me, without cost, your 
prospectus. 
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inslee’s Magazine 


FOR APRIL 


will contain an assortment of 
stories, essays, and poems re- 
markable not only for general 
excellence, but for originality 
and variety of theme. It is, on 
the whole, we think, a little 
better than March’s, just as 
that number was a little better 
than February’s. We are mak- 
ing improvements every month, 
and we propose to keep right 
on making them. 


“Capricious Caroline’’ 


by E. Maria Albanesi, author of ‘‘Susan- 
nah and One Other,” is the novelette in peat as ee eae 
of the cover design for April AINSL 


the April issue. It isa story witha j Drawn by Sidney Adamson. 
very original plot, and is brimful of interest. You are sure to like it. 


THE SHORT STORIES 


“Grim-Visaged War,” by Anna A. Rogers, is a tale of the Philippines in war- 
time. “In the Limousine,” by Churchill Williams, is an automobile story. Others 
are “Two White Blackbirds,” by Jane Maurice; “The Lady and the Handicapper,” 
by P. S. Carlson; “The Reincarnation of Captain Strabo,” by Joseph C. Lincoln; 
“Frankie Proposes,” by Lucia Chamberlain; “The Truth,” by May Harris; 
“Lady Betty’s Lament,” by Grace MacGowan Cooke, and “The Winning of Miss 
Tillinghast,” by Cyrus Townsend Brady. 


OTHER FEATURES 


In a notable essay entitled “The Growth of the Household,” Anne Rittenhouse dis- 
proves the theory that we are becoming a nation of flat-dwellers. Mary Manners 
discourses on “The Easily Divorced.” Channing Pollock, the well-known play- 
wright, whose play, ‘‘The Little Gray Lady,” has been one of the successes of 
the New York season, writes of theatrical matters in his usual entertaining 
fashion. The department, “For Book Lovers,” contains a wealth of information 
concerning current literary productions, and there are a number of poems quite 
up to the AinsLee’s standard, which, as our readers know, is a high one. 








When writing to advertisers, please mention SMITH’S MAGAZINE. 
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MISS HELEN GRANTLY 


In ‘‘The Braisley Diamond” 
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MISS EDNA JEANS 
In “The Earl and the Girl” 
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Photo by Otto Sarony Co., N. Y. 


MISS ERMINIE EARLE 
With Joe Weber's Stock Company 
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Photo by Hull’s Studio, N. Y. 
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MISS CHARIDAH SIMPSON 


A comic opera favorite 











Ph:to by Hall’s Studio, N. Y. 


ESTELLE WENTWORTH 
Prima donna of ‘‘Happyland” 











Photo by Otto Sarony Co., N. Y. 


MISS MARY GRANT 
A member of the Joe Weber All-Star Company 
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Photo by Sands & Brady, 
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MISS JULIA MARLOWE 


This season again appearing with E. H. Sothern in 





Shakespearian plays 
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MISS KATE CONDON 
In ‘‘The Press Agent” \ 
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Photo by Utto Sarony Co., N. ¥. 
MISS BLANCHE BATES 
In Belasco’s latest dramatic triumph, ‘‘The Girl of the Golden West” 
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MISS VIOLA ALLEN 
As “Betty Singleton” in “The Toast of the Town” 
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Photo by Bell, Kansas City, Mo. 


MISS CARRIE REYNOLDS 





In ‘*The School Girl” 
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MISS NELLA BERGEN : (& 


Appearing in vaudeville \ 





























MISS IRENE BENTLEY 


With Lew Fieids’ ‘It Happened in Nordland.” The picture shows Miss Bentley in a character in her former 
success, ‘‘The Wild Rose” 





THESE TWO PICTURES IL TRATE THE EFFECT OF THE NEW WELFARE WORK ON PEOPLE’S IDEAS OF ORDER. THE UPPER 
IS AN OLD-ORDER BACKYARD, THF LOWER A NEW ONE, BOTH AT DAYTON, OHIO. THIS REFORM WAS ACCOMPLISHED 
BY EXAMPLE, NOT BY COERCION. THE EXAMPLE WAS INSTIGATED BY THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
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THIS IS THE DINING ROOM OF THE WORKING GIRLS AT THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO, 


ARRANGED BY THE COMPANY. 


ON THE NEXT PAGE YOU WILL SEE THE KIND OF DINING ROOM 


THAT EXISTED BEFORE THE COMPANY DECIDED TO AID ITS EMPLOYEES 


How Man May Be Bettered 


A Detail of the Great Welfare Work Being Done by Various 
Employers in Order to Ameliorate the Con- 
ditions of the Working Classes 


By Elliott Balestior 


B lw treat the general subject of 
“Welfare” work within the lim- 
its of a magazine article becomes 
a really gigantic task of condensation. 
Any one industry, indeed many individ- 
ual companies and corporations, would 
supply more than sufficient material to 
fill the allotted space. 
But the principal purpose of this ar- 
ticle is to show, by a series of contrast- 
ing pictures, the wonderful improve 


2 


ment made during the last decade or 
less in the condition of the industrial, 
social, and domestic life of the working 
classes. 

And first a word as to the exact mean- 
ing of the term “Welfare Work” and 
“Welfare Managers.” Neither is new 
per se; only the names and improved 
methods are of recent origin. 

For many years various kindly dis- 
posed employers have endeavored from 
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time to time to improve the condition 
of their employees, but frequently their 
efforts, while well meant, were ill-ad- 
vised, and their methods sometimes ap- 
proximated paternalism. Hence there 
have been failures where there was hon- 
est desire to assist. 

In short, such employers failed 
through ignorance of the needs of the 
employees and of human nature. Due 
consideration was not given to the pro- 
vision of proper devices for physical 
comfort in 
the work 
places, or 
betterments 
were offered 
as charity 
when they 
should have 
been made a 
mutual bene- 
fit. 

Never- 
theless, suc- 
cesses grew 
out of these 
failures. 
Some mem- 
ber of a firm, 
some officer 
of a corpora- 
tion taking an 
intelligent in- 
terest in the 
welfare of his 
employ- 
ees, would 
begin to work 
for their bet- 
terment; 
gradually the work would grow and 
expand until he would be forced to 
turn it over to some person—man or 
woman—who could devote his entire 
time to it; these were the embryonic 
welfare managers. 

Then the Welfare Department of the 
Civic Federation called a meeting of all 
these men and women, and of all em- 
ployers interested in the welfare of 
their working people, for the purpose of 
organization, discussion, and exchange 
of ideas, and a new profession—the 
Welfare Manager—was born. 
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THIS WAS THE OLD WAY OF DINING. 
CHARM OF LABOR 


The photographs here reproduced 
show a few examples of what their 
work has accomplished, a very few ex- 
amples when we consider that the move- 
ment has become broadly international 
in its scope. 

Only recently—July 20, I905—two 
experts recommended by the Welfare 
Department of the Civic Federation— 
W. E. C. Nazro, welfare manager of 
the Plymouth Cordage Company, North 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, and Edward 
A. Moffett, 
editor of the 
Bricklayer 
and Mason, 
of New York 
—sailed for 
the Isthmus 
of Panama at 


the request of 
the Canal 
Commission, 
for the pur- 
pose of inves- 
tigating the 
opportunities, 
and _ recom- 
mending 
plans, for the 
recreation of 
the great 
army of men 
employed by 
the United 
States Gov- 
ernment. 

Of course 
the improve- 
ment of in- 
dustrial con- 
dition is more or less a matter of the 
conscience and foresightedness of the 
employer. The supplying of light and 
airy workrooms, pure drinking-water, 
and, in uncleanly industries, ample fa- 
cilities for “washing up,” are essentially 
their province. 

Some years ago I spent a considera- 
ble time at the refinery of the Standard 
Oil Company at Bayonne, New Jersey, 
a place where welfare work in any form 
is wholly unknown. 

For the use of the “still cleaners” — 
men engaged in cleaning the filthy ref- 


IT DID NOT ADD MUCH TO THE 
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use tar, acids, and oils from the stills 
and agitators—-there was a single low 
wooden tub or trough in a_ small 
boarded-off space in the boss teamsters’ 
shanty; neither soap nor towels were 
provided, and the only light came from 
the low door. The conditions in the 
boiler-shop, where over three hundred 
men were employed, were similar, and 
even the clerical force—eleven in num- 
ber—of the mechanical office was little 
better off. 

Contrast with this the sixty individ- 
ual shower-baths of the Thomas G. 
Plant Company, of Boston, Massachu- 
setts, and the long lines of wash-basins, 
with hot and cold water, soap, and clean 
roller-towels, for those engaged in more 
cleanly work, provided by the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, Pittsburg. 

Another important matter that has 
been sadly neglected is the adequate 
provision for the care of those injured. 
At Bayonne, for instance, I have seen 
men seriously injured taken to the hos- 


pital in springless dump-carts; I have 
seen others lie suffering for an hour or 
more, waiting for the ambulance to 
come, the hospital being nearly two 
miles away. I have seen men less seri- 
ously injured—a cut on the head, a 
thumb or finger torn off—have it tied 
up by the chief clerk or a “boss,” and 
walk to the hospital. There were near- 
ly five thousand men employed in the 
yard, and scarcely a day passed that the 
“Hospital Book” was not brought into 
requisition at least once; never a day 
passed that some minor injury was not 
dressed by the chief clerk, who had 
charge of the iodoform and bandages 
—the sole provision made against ac- 
cidents. 

In contrast to this, look at the well- 
equipped hospital-room of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company, at Chi- 
cago; with its cots and white-capped 
nurses, its operating-table, and a skilled 
surgeon always in attendance. 

Another improvement brought about 
by welfare work is the introduction of 
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THIS IS THE LOCKER ROOM PROVIDED BY THE INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY, OF CHICAGO, AND ALSO BY R. H. 


MACY & CO., OF NEW YORK. 


BOTH THESE COMPANIES CARRY ON WELFARE WORK AMONG THEIR 


EMPLOYEES, AND THIS IS THEIR SUBSTITUTE FOR A NAIL IN A DUSTY CORNER 
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the modern locker-room, where the men’ men—men of respectable families, liv- 
may leave their street clothes during ing in good neighborhoods—who have 
working hours. This at first glance may given up their jobs rather than travel 
from the shop in their 
working clothes ; avoid- 
ing their girl acquaint- 
ances, that they might 
not humiliate them,and 
subject to the often 
open, but, let us hope, 
thoughtless, insults of 
the better-dressed pas- 
sengers. 

It may seem like a 
false pride, but it is 
human nature. 

T recall a case in 
point. I was riding 
on a Bayonne car 
when a_ good-looking, 
clean-faced young man 
boarded the car and sat 
down by a well-dressed 
lady ; I knew him to be 
a skilled mechanic, re- 
cently employed in the 
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seem a matter of minor 
importance, but such is 
decidedly not the case. 

Formerly—a n d_ at 
present in places where 
welfare work is un- 
known—the only pro- 
vision made was a row 
of hooks in the shop it- 
self, which, of course, 
in even the cleanest 
shop meant ruin to de- 
cent clothes. 

The natural result of 
this is that the men 
were forced to come to 
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and from their work in tyEse Two HOUSES SHOW THE INFLUENCE OF THE WESTINGHOUSE AIR-BRAKE 
their working clothes; company, OF PITTSBURG, PA. THE UPPER ONE WAS NOT CONTROLLED 
a very distinct hard- BY THE COMPANY, BUT ITS EMPLOYEES LIVED IN HOUSES OF 


shi to self-respecting THAT TYPE UNTIL THE LOWER STYLE WAS PROVIDED BY 
P . THE COMPANY AT AN EQUALLY CHEAP RATE 

men, especially those 
who have long distances—often two machine-shop of the Standard Oil, and 
or three changes of cars—to come. he wore, as he was forced to, his work- 


I know personally of several young ing clothes. 
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I do not suppose the lady had the 
least intention of hurting him, but there 
was no attempt to conceal the disgust 
with which she drew aside her skirt. 
I saw the young man flush, and in a 
block or two he alighted, though he was 
far from his destination; I know he 
walked the rest of the way. The next 
day he came down and threw up his job. 
The reason he gave was that he lived 
too far away. But I knew. 

One of the most important of the 
welfare innovations is the lunch-room 
for both men and women. 

Here may be secured, at prices al- 
most ludicrously moderate, good, well- 
cooked food, insuring to the worker at 
least one wholesome meal a day. 

How much better this than sand- 
wiches soggy after laying five hours 
in the close dinner-pails and lunch- 
boxes, and coffee lukewarmed over a 
radiator, eaten at the bench, among the 
cases and dust of the shipping-room. 

At the Natural Food Company’s 
plant at Niagara Falls luncheon is 
served free of charge to the girls, who 
take turns waiting on the table; the 
men have large horseshoe-shaped coun- 
ters, and at their own request pay ten 
cents. 

The following is a sample menu: 


Purée of Oyster Plant 
Triscuits 
Creamed Codfish 
Escalloped Potatoes Baked Beans 
Cold Meats 
Sliced Tomatoes 
Entire Wheat Bread and Butter 
Ice-Cream 
Apple Pie 
Tea 
Besides this, the men may order a la 
carte, at prices proportionately low. 

In the effort to better the domestic 
conditions of employees, the matter of 
housing and the proper care of the 
home have been given a great deal of 
attention, and have required, the latter 
particularly, a vast amount of discretion 
and tact, especially in dealing with the 
foreign element. 

In many places the ramshackle old 
tenement and the miserable shanty are 
the only “homes” within the means of 





the majority of the employees. Con- 
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trast with these veritable pest-holes, not 
only of physical but of mental and moral 
disease, the clean modern tenements 
equipped with all improvements, and the 
neat cottages, built and controlled by 
the companies where welfare work is in 
force. 

The company houses and tenements 


















of the Ludlow Manu- 
facturing Company, 
at Ludlow, Massa- 
chusetts, furnish an 
excellent example. 
These _ houses, 
which are built with 
a view to the comfort 
and convenience of 
their occupants, are 
rented for approxi- 
mately seven dollars 
per month, and the 
flats at an equally low 


The company houses were planned 
by a special architect with reference to 
the village as a whole; they are com- 
fortable four to six room cottages, and 
at Redstone have water connection and 
electric lights, the power being sup- 
plied by a mountain-stream. 

One of the most unique institutions 
—unique on account 
of its rules—is the 
Coalbasin Club, at 
one of the camps of 
the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company. 

As may be imag- 
ined, the liquor prob- 
lem was a_ serious 
one; even where all 
the land was owned 
by the company and 
saloons prohib- 






rate. THESE TWO PICTURES ILLUSTRATE THE NOON HOUR IN THE SHIPPING ROOM OF 


3ut perhaps the 
most startling con- 
trast in the matter of 
housing is shown at the enormous 
workings of the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company. 

For them the problem was a serious 
one indeed. The homes the miners 
could build were .the merest hovels; 
even tents were used. Now Lime and 
Redstone are flourishing villages, with 
clubs, school-houses, libraries, etc. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & COMPANY, CHICAGO, BEFORE AND AFTER THAT COMPANY 
UNDERTOOK ITS HUMANITARIAN OR WELFARE WORK FOR ITS EMPLOYEES 


ited, liquors—and bad liquors, at that 
—were shipped in and dispensed secret- 
ly. As a consequence, drunkenness 
was as common as in most mining- 
camps. To offset this, the Coalbasin 
Club was organized for the use of all 
residents in or near Coalbasin. It has. 
a billiard and pool-room, a card-room, 
a reading-room with all the current. 


ciliata fa 

















THE LUDLOW MANUFACTURING COMPANY, OF LUDLOW, MASS., HAS ALSO UNDERTAKEN WORK LEADING TO THE IM= 
PROVEMENT OF ITS WORKERS’ CONDITION. THE UPPER PICTURE SHOWS A TENEMENT CONTROLLED 
OUTSIDE THE COMPANY, THE LOWER ONE CONTROLLED BY THE COMPANY. THE RENTS 
IN THE NEW ONE ARE ALMOST AS CHEAP AS THOSE IN THE OLD ONE 
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magazines and papers, 
stocked bar. 

Following are some of the rules of 
the club: 

Rule 4—No gambling will be allowed 
in the club, but playing games of cards 
for small stakes will be permitted; the 


and a_ well- 
* 








Where, a comparatively few years 
ago, besides their work the adults had 
nothing to turn to for recreation but 
liquor and gambling, while the children 
ran wild and uneducated, they now 
have orderly towns of comfortable 
homes, kindergartens and schools, night 

schools well attended-by the 
foreign adults, adult and ju- 
nior sewing-classes, cooking- 
classes, and a well-patronized 
library, conducted somewhat 
on the system of the Book- 
lovers. 

As has been suggested, one 
of the most delicate tasks was 
to assure the proper care of 
the homes, but by tactful 
work a sentiment of pride was 
awakened; bribes in many 
instances were offered for the 
best-kept places, with most 
gratifying results. Where be- 
tore germ-breeding rubbish- 








stakes are in no events to ex- 
ceed the following limits : 

Poker—Penny-ante and 
twenty-five-cent limit. 

Billiards -T went y-five 
cents per cue. 

Pool--Ten cents per cue. 

Special Rule—In order to 
promote the temperate use of 
wine, beer, and liquors, which 
may be sold in the club-house. 
no member or visitor shall be 
permitted to purchase or pay 
for a drink or drinks for any 
other member or visitor. 

The managers also reserve 
the right to refuse to sell to 
any one apparently under the 
influence of liquor. 

Since the club was opened 
only two or three cases of 
drunkenness have occurred, and in these 
it was due to liquor procured outside 
the club. This in contrast to a condi- 
tion so serious as to frequently cause 
the shutting down of the mine. 

The Colorado Fuel and Iron Com- 
pany is one of those whose work would 
fill a good-sized volume. 





THESE TWO PHOTOS ILLUSTRATE THE ADVISABILITY OF LETTING WORK-~ 
ING GIRLS QUIT A HALF-HOUR EARLIER THAN WORKING MEN, 
IN ORDER TO PREVENT CROWDING, AS SEEN BY 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


heaps predominated, well-kept gardens, 
both vegetable and flower, are now the 
rule, and many of the latter would be 
no discredit to a professional land- 
scape gardener. 

The National Cash Register Com- 
pany further furnishes a plot of land 
for boys’ gardens, where the boys of 
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the neighborhood are taught gardening 
in its various branches; the company 
furnishes seed and the instructor, and 
prizes are given for the best garden. 

In many companies—notably the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company—the em- 
ployees themselves have organized men 
and women “Welfare Leagues,” the 
purposes and scope of which are broad 
in the extreme. 

The men’s league not only looks af- 
ter the condition of the male employees 
in the factory, but it extends its work 
to the families of its members, and even 
the surrounding community. 

Through its influence the owners ot 
neighboring property are induced to 
keep their places in good condition. 

Committees are appointed to study 
the question of schools, reporting to the 
league, the object being the betterment 
of the public-school system in their 
district. 

They have also a committee on parks 
and streets, and committees on public 
nuisances, health, etc. 

The women’s welfare league devotes 
its time to the women employees. 

Cooking, sewing, and dancing classes 
are organized, the company furnishing 
the necessary meeting rooms, with light 
and heat. 

The young women have‘a club where 
they meet to read papers and discuss 
subjects of interest, and often well- 
known people talk to them on health, 
how to dress economically, and kindred 
practical subjects. 

Compare this with the condition of 
the Lynn mill workers, to whom wel- 
fare work was at that time unknown, 
as described by Miss Van Vorst in a 
magazine article not long ago. 

There the girls huddled together in 
bare, unheated attic rooms in cheap 
boarding-houses, had nothing in the 
way of recreation, after their long hours 
of arduous labor, but the street and the 
gaudy saloon. 

Their scanty wage hardly sufficed for 
this sordid lodging and coarse, un- 
healthy food; there was little left for 
their shabby clothing, let alone amuse- 
ments—even the cheapest. 


Recreation, while included to a cer- 
tain extent under the head of “social 
life,” is so broad as to be almost a sep- 
arate field in itself, and a considerable 
portion of the welfare manager’s time is 
devoted to it. 

It may not be generally known that 
at every terminal of the Metropolitan 
Street Railroad Company, in New York, 
are rest and reading-rooms, and at least 
one billiard-table, for the use of the 
men while waiting for their cars. 

In many places where welfare work 
is established, bowling-alleys and_bil- 
liard-rooms are provided ; in some fully 
equipped gymnasiums, with shower- 
baths attached ; often there is a piano in 
the girls’ luncheon-room, and after the 
meal is over, the remainder of the noon __ 
hour is spent in playing, dancing, and 
singing. 

Operas and plays by the employees 
are gotten up, baseball clubs organized, 
and outings for holidays planned. In 
short, the employer, through his wel- 
fare manager, cooperates with hig em- 
ployees in their life outside of working 
hours as they in turn cooperate with him 
during them. 

To quote Mr. Patterson, of the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company: 

“Welfare work is a waste unless it 
brings good-will and cooperation.” 

As an illustration of the broad field 
of welfare work, the following affords 
a striking example: The crowding of 
the cars at the quitting hour at the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company was a 
source of great inconvenience and not a 
little suffering to all, especially to the 
girls, and without the welfare manager 
it is doubtful if the condition would 
ever have been relieved. Yet the rem- 
edy was very simple. The girls were 
allowed to quit a few minutes ahead of 
the men—making up the time by a cor- 
respondingly early start—with the re- 
sult seen above. 

It is difficult to determine in which 
field—industrial, domestic, or social— 
welfare work has done the most good; 
it is certain that in all three great 
strides have been made. Z 

Nor has its influence for good been 
confined to these three, for as a cor- 
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ollary, a natural result of its work, a 
better understanding has arisen between 
employer and employee. 

Where welfare work is in operation 
strikes are rare. The kindly feeling ex- 
isting between employer and employee, 
the ease with which the latter may 
reach the former through its labor 
bureau, and, most of all, the custom of 
calling meetings of the rank and file of 
the employees to explain to them the 
employer’s side of the question at is- 
sue, have materially reduced the possi- 
bilities of friction. 

Unfortunately, even to-day in many 
places the employee seems to regard his 
employer as a natural enemy, while the 
former regards his men not at all. They 
have no existence outside of working 
hours. During them they are merely 
machines. 

But employers are beginning to real- 
ize that the machine must be taken care 
of even when not running, if they would 
get the best work from it, and both in 
this country and in Europe the wel- 
fare movement is advancing with giant 
strides. 

The following is a general view of 
the work in one big corporation—the 
National Cash Register Company : 

The welfare manager and his three 
assistants are paid by the company. 

Attention is given to the hygiene of 
the factory ; large windows admit plenty 
of light and sunshine; heat and ventila- 
tion are carefully looked after, and 
every fifteen minutes the air is changed 
by means of fans. 

High-backed chairs and foot-rests are 
supplied to the women workers. 

Free lectures by noted people are 
given from time to time. 

The interior is made as clean and 
cheerful as possible. 

The surroundings are made beautiful 
by landscape gardening and well-kept 
lawns. 

Free baths and free libraries are pro- 
vided. 

Luncheon is furnished at the cost of 
raw material. 
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Supper is served to employees work- 
ing overtime, free of charge. 

This, in forms modified to suit the 
varied industries, environment, and 
class of labor employed, is a fair exam- 
ple of what welfare work is accomplish- 
ing, practically all over the world. And 
though it may seem, on its face, that 
the good accrues entirely to the worker, 
yet, as a fact, it is mutual, for, besides 
the advantage of good work and cheer- 
ful workers, the cost of one short strike 
would more than pay the expense of the 
system which makes strikes almost im- 
possible. 

By way of illustration: Within the 
last few months, the Welfare Depart- 
ment of the Civic Federation received 
from a firm in a Massachusetts town a 
call—almost an appeal—that a welfare 
expert be sent them. 

They employ about three hundred 
hands, and stated that unless something 
were done they would have to shut 
down. They paid good wages, but it 
was impossible to secure enough men, 
or keep them when they did secure 
them, and the sole reason was that the 
town afforded absolutely no opportunity 
for relaxation or recreation; for the 
men it was work and sleep, nothing 
more. 

Another company employing four 
thousand men has asked for a welfare 
manager on the same grounds. 

In this case there was a further ne- 
cessity for welfare aid that illustrates 
another phase of the welfare manager’s 
usefulness, 

This company was desirous of in- 
stalling a number of machines, but 
feared that to do so would precipitate a 
strike. The men refused to listen to 
the company’s explanation that the ma- 
chines would be as much to the em- 
ployees’ advantage as to their own; but 
it is the welfare manager’s duty to win 
and deserve the confidence of the work- 
er, and to him they would listen. 

The time is not far off when the wel- 
fare manager will be as necessary and 
natural an adjunct to every large con- 
cern as the bookkeeper. 
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On Housekeeping and Servant-keeping 
By Charles Battell Loomis 


HEARD of a woman, the other day, who has had the same 
cook and the same housemaid—or “‘up-stairs girl,” as they 
used to cail them when I was a boy—for fifteen years. 

Of course at first I thought it was a fairy-story. Here? 
In America? And Irish girls at that? And an American 
mistress? I felt that if it was really true I must lose no time 
in seeking an interview with this remarkable woman, that I 
might, possibly, account for it in her, appearance. I said to 
myself: “A woman who has put up with the same insolent 
girls for fifteen years must be an object of pity by now. Per- 
haps she is kindly to the verge of foolishness. Or perhaps 
the servants are bound to her by the terms of a quaint will. 
I'll go and see her.” 

A mutual friend gave me a létter of introduction to her, 
and I went to her house that very day. Presenting my card, 
I was ushered into a comfortable parlor that looked as if peo- 
ple lived in it—nothing stiff, you know, but just “cozy.” 

The maid who let me in was a rather superior-looking 
woman of thirty-five, or thereabouts, with pretty, Irish eyes, 
and as I looked at her and realized that she had been in that 
house for fifteen years, I felt like asking her if she’d mind 
being exhibited to New York housewives at so much a head. 

Pretty soon a sweet-looking woman, not yet fifty, came 
into the room. She was not old-fashioned, and yet she had 
not the assertiveness, the “bounce,” of some of the new women 
of to-day. And, by the way, some of these “new” women 


were made over forty years ago. 
“Mrs. Alling, I want to be very inquisitive and perhaps 


. impertinent,” said I, when she had made me take a chair and 


had sat down herself. 

She smiled, and, having already read my letter, said: 
“Really, my case.is not at all extraordinary. There are lots 
and lots of women who have kept servants year after year. 
It is so easy that I wonder more do not do it.” 

“Easy?” said I. “Why, Mrs. Alling, don’t you know that 
the doors of the intelligence-offices can never be shut because 
of the constant stream of cooks and maids returning from 
‘week-ends’ at houses they have tried?” 

She laughed in a wholesome way that gave me an inkling 
of her secret. 

“Why, of course there are girls and girls just as there are 
mistresses and mistresses. I don’t claim to be anything re- 






























































markable, but it struck me when I began housekeeping that, 
in a small house like this, a servant must be, in a measure, 
a part of the family; so I carefully secured a neat girl 
and it 

“You don’t mean to tell me that you intended treating her 
as if she had a soul and a body?” 

“That’s exactly what I did,” said Mrs. Alling. 

“And had she?” 

“She most certainly had. I found that, like myself, she 
could get tired, and that I mustn’t tax her beyond her strength. 
I also found that she had likes and dislikes, and that she val- 
ued a little time for herself.” 

“And you let her have it?” said I incredulously. “I mean 
beyond her every other Thursday out?” 

“Why, of course I did. I told her that I wanted the kitchen 
kept in order, and for that and the cooking would pay her her 
wages, but that if her work was done well I didn’t care when 
she did it, and so long as meals were on time and she let me 
know when she was going, she was welcome to go out every 
day in the week.” 

“Oh, but she must have presumed on that, and your husband 
had to go out and read her the riot act.” 

Mrs. Alling looked at me in unfeigned astonishment. 

“What possible occasion could my husband have for inter- 
fering with household affairs? Would I go to his office and 
scold his clerks for their mistakes?” 

It was now my turn to be astonished. 

“Then you don’t believe in a husband going into the kitchen 
and telling the cook, ‘I’m the man you’ve got to obey; under- 
stand that’?” 

“Tf there are husbands like that,” said Mrs. Alling, “it’s no 
wonder that some girls don’t stay. No, my husband leaves 
household affairs to me. He is always pleasant to Ann and to 
Mary, but he never tells them to do anything any more than I 
tell his clerks to do anything. : 

“After Ann had been with us six months her sister came to 
this country, and, my husband’s business haying prospered, 
he thought he would relieve me of some of the actual house- 
work by engaging Mary as up-stairs girl. 

“T kept Mary busy, but I remembered that she, too, was not 
a machine. She was inclined to be quick-tongued, but I told 
her sister about it, and showed her that Mary stood m her own 
light when she said pert things, and Ann gave her a sisterly 
talking to——” 

“Poor Mary!” 

“And I had no more trouble from that source. Both Mary 
and Ann are interested in all that concerns us and our children, 
and yet they never presume on it.” 
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“They’re unusual. You take a coarse-grained, common, 
filthy cook #3 

“But why take her?” asked Mrs. Alling. “Why bring into 
your house and among your children a woman you would not 
wish to come in contact with anywhere ?”’ 

“But good servants are so hard to get,” said I. 

“Because good mistresses are so hard to find. When the 
mistresses reform there’ll be a reform among the girls. Half 
the servant troubles come from above-stairs. I know fussy 
housewives who insist upon the letter of service and forget that 
it is the spirit that gives it life. 

“Tf I believe in one method of sweeping and Mary believes 
in another way that cleans the room just as well, I’m not going 
to force her to do it my way just for the sake of discipline; 
but there are martinets in households the same as in the army, 
and I have a friend who has a cook for every week, and who 
is always obeyed to the letter, or else——” 

Mrs. Alling hesitated. 

“Or else what?” 

“Or else the cook loses her head.” 

“T should say that in that case the mistress had lost her 
head.” TI rose to go. “Well, really, you’ve given me food for 
thought. Is it possible that the fault is not at all on the 
servants’ side?” 

“T don’t say that. As I hinted before, servants are human 
beings, and have faults; but just as one farmer’s wife will 
make the most refractory hen set on its eggs when another 
woman has no luck at all, so, by the exercise of tact, one 
housewife will obtain marvelous results from unpromising raw 
material.” 

“Don’t you think it humbling to a woman’s pride to exercise 
tact with a mere servant?” 

“Ah, now you are sarcastic; but there are lots of women 
who, at the end of a year of heart-breaking troubles with 
servants, say: ‘Well, at least I’ve not given in one jot or tittle.’ 
As if their husbands married them in order that they might 
show their independence instead of running a well-regulated 
house! And a house in which servants go off every week is 
not a well-regulated house.” 

I offered Mrs. Alling my hand. “You've let in a flood of 
light on me,” said I. “Let me see: Make a careful selection 
of servants in the first place; then treat them as if they were 
almost as human as you are; then practise the virtues of tact 
and forbearance, and then, if you have domestic labor troub- 
les re 

“Tt will be because this world isn’t paradise,” said Mrs. 
Alling, smiling as she bowed me out. 

I wonder if there is anything in her system. 
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Builders,—or Destroyers ? 






























OU belong to either the one class or the other. No matter 
what your social position, no matter how wealthy or poor 
you may be, no matter what your occupation is; you belong 

to one of the two great armies. By the force of your example, 
| by your attitude on moral questions, by your honesty or dishonesty } 
in business or personal relations, by the interest and intelligence | 
you show when you have an opportunity to cast your vote, or to 
discuss public affairs; you are either helping to build up a common- 
wealth in the United States, or you are allied with the forces that 
are ever busy trying to tear it down. Everything in nature has the 
two elements at war within it; the elements of growth and health, 
and the elements of disease. Every social organization that man 
has devised has in it, constantly working, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the forces that make for strength and growth, and the 
forces that tear down and destroy. Every religion has recognized 
|this universal truth. It is time that yo you recognized it in its bearing 
on our republic, and decided which class you belong to. This is 
a bad time and a bad country for the second class. We are too 
young and healthy and vigorous as a nation to long harbor these 
noxious bacteria. If you want to belong to the winning side, cast 
the whole weight of your speech, action and thought, on every 
possible occasion on the side of political honesty, personal honesty, 
fair play, kindliness and general all-around decency. That's what 
Governor Hoch has been doing in Kansas. He has had a hard 
fight but he’s going to win. He is going to talk to you himself 
next month through the pages of this magazine and inspire you with 
some of his own strength and sane optimism. Folk of Missouni, 
another sturdy builder, will wnte for you in a later number, and still 
later Tom Johnson, one of the greatest creative forces in Ohio, will 
give you his views. We are with Hoch’and Folk and Johnson, 
heart and soul. They are builders. Next month we will tell you 
who some of the destroyers are and do all we can towards casting 
them out of the national organism. 















































SYNOPSIS OF OPENING CHAPTERS 
The Goldies are country folks, whom fate has treated hardly. There is a mortgage on the old farm, and Annie Goldie, the 


elder of the two daughters, determines wu: 
play called ‘‘A Day at the Farm” which s 
the play to New 


filled with dollars by this new sensation. 
fun at the country players, and then arranges for a rehearsal. 


n a bold stroke to keep the wolf from the 
has produced for the benefit of the church at Evansville, Ohio, and she decides 
ork, Her father and her brother and sister accompany her to the metropolis. 
welcomes the amateur players effusively, and looks forward to keeping 
i He gets his press agent, Orrin Slocum, to write up a paragraph for the papers, poking 


r. She has been very successful in a little 

ides to take 
ied Dowd, theatrical manager, 
ew York convulsed with laughter and his own pockets 





CHAPTER IX. 


‘ye the performance, which 
began in a few moments, Orrin 


Slocum experienced a sensation 
that he had never known before; a 
strange blending of amusement and pity 
that affected him painfully. He quickly 
perceived that, as Ned Dowd had fore- 
seen, both the play and the performers 


were ridiculous. The girl who had 
written the sketch evidently knew noth- 
ing about playwriting or about the 
stage. In the plot—depicting the rival- 
ry of two sisters for the love of a young 
farmer, and the noble renunciation of 
the elder girl, who determined to de- 
vote her life to her aged father—he 
could easily trace the manner of the 
sensational newspaper serials. The 
speeches and their delivery made Dowd 
cover his face. 

Slocum frequently smiled, but while 
Dowd laughed he kept serious. He was 
thinking of that poor girl up there—the 


fine, handsome one, with the sweet 
voice. Why had she done this? Why 
had she held her father and her sister 
and brother up to ridicule? Was it to 
exploit herself? Absurd as her acting 
was, she still showed qualities that gave 
a suggestion of talent. When the cur- 
tains closed, with the family droning a 
hymn around the organ, Slocum could 
not look the manager in the face. For 
a moment Dowd sat, head forward, his 
red neck quivering. When he looked 
up, the sight of the press-agent’s seri- 
ous face made him laugh again. 

“What’s the matter with you?” he 
said. “Don’t you think it’s funny?” 

“Oh, yes, it’s funny enough,” Slocum 
replied judicially. 

“Well; what’s the matter, then?” 
Dowd insisted. “Don’t you think 
they'll make a hit?” 

“I suppose they will,” said Slocum, 
in a low voice. “Only it seems a pity.” 

“Oh, get out, you chump! What are 
we in this business for? I don’t know 
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what you’re after; but I’m out for the 
stuff. These people will fill the the- 
ater.” 

The manager looked up suddenly. 
A sweet voice was saying between the 
folds of the curtain: “I hope you liked 
1.” 

Dowd rose, his face growing red 
again as he tried to keep from laughing. 
“It’s great. You'll make a big hit. I'll 
put you in the bill next week.” 

“Oh, thank you, sir; thank you,” 
cried the voice; and they could hear 
excited whisperings from the stage. 

“All I’m afraid of is that the old man 
will lose his grit.” 

Slocum ignored the remark. “How 
much are you going to pay ’em?” 

The manager looked serious again. 
“Oh, I guess we won’t have any trouble 
about that.’ We’ll talk with the girl. 
She seemed to be the head of the fam- 
ily. The old man ain’t in it with her. 
Oh, by the way, she’s looking for a 
boarding-house. I told her about that 
place where you’re staying. D’you 
think they’d take those guys, or is it too 
swell for ’em?” 

“Oh, they’d take ’em all right,” 
Slocum said, but Dowd thought he de- 
tected an embarrassed look in the press- 
agent’s face. 

“Of course, if they’re going to make 
you uncomfortable——”’ 

“No,” Slocum interrupted, his man- 
ner decided now. “I think I can get 
some rooms for them. Mrs. Barlow’ll 
give ’em a table by themselves. That’ll 
make ’em feel all right.” 

“Well, come around and I'll intro- 
duce you,” said Dowd, with a Jaugh. 

They walked down the aisle to the 
door leading past the boxes to the stage. 
The group of scene-shifters stood in 
the wings; their flushed faces and the 
air of conscious gravity they assumed 
at sight of the manager at once con- 
veyed to the two men that they had been 
engaged in hilarious conversation. 

“They’ve hit these fellers all right,” 
Dowd whispered, glancing at the dress- 
ing-rooms, where the performers were 
putting on their street clothes. “I guess 
we won’t bother ’em till they come 
out.” He stopped, turning to his com- 


panion. “Now, old chap, you must get 
to work on this right off. Let other 
things go if necessary. Don’t bother 
much with the high-class papers. Get 
after the yellows. Get in paragraphs 
during the rest of the week, and try to 
work the editors for a big spread with 
pictures for Sunday. It’s the Sunday 
spread that'll count most. Now you 
talk with the girl and get all the sug- 
gestions you can from her; but don’t 
spoil a good story by sticking too close 
to the truth.” 

They discussed the plans for exploit- 
ing the new feature until the handsome 
girl appeared, timidly followed by her 
sister. “Well, your act’s great,” Dowd 
exclaimed, extending his hand. The 
girl flushed and smiled, glancing from 
the manager to her sister. 

“Say,” Dowd went on, “I don’t know 
your name yet.” 

“Goldie,” the girl replied frankly. “TI 
am Annie, and this is Elizabeth.” 

“H’m!” said Dowd, apparently dis- 
appointed. “Goldie.” He held his 
head up thoughtfully, as if tasting the 
name. “I guess that’ll do.” 

Both girls looked surprised. 

“You see,” Dowd explained, “there’s 
a lot in a good stage name. But ‘The 
Four Goldies’ is all right. That’s all 
right,” he repeated, as if to reassure 
himself. 

“My father is Zachariah, and my 
brother is John,” the girl explained, 
with dignity. 

“Well, that’s all. right, too. Now 
about salary. How much do you 
want ?” 

Annie Goldie began to move her fin- 
gers nervously. “Oh, I thought we’d 


. leave that to you, sir.” She looked at 


the manager, and, as he said nothing, 
she went on: “You see, we want to 
make five hundred dollars if we can, 
and pay off the mortgage on our farm. 
It seems a lot of money,” she concluded 
helplessly, her face becoming scarlet. 


“T’'ll give you two.hundred dollars a - 


week for your sketch,” said Dowd, in a 
voice made loud by his pleasure in dis- 
playing his munificence. ‘And if you 
make a hit, I’ll engage you for twenty 
weeks, and take you through the big 
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cities. I’ll pay your railroad fares, too, dressing-rooms. At one of the doors 
and your sleepers. That'll be four her father was standing, and her 
thousand dollars for you by the end of _ brother was peering over the old man’s 
your tour. I guess you can save five shoulder. “Father, father,” she cried, 
hundred out of that.” running toward him and throwing her 
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Annie looked at the tall buildings and out across the park, brilliant with autumn foliage. 


“Oh!” the girl gasped; overwhelmed; arms around his neck, “we’re going to 


and her’sister grew pale with fright. pay everything off. We’re going to be 
The manager laughed. “Kind of rich. Just think of it, father. Two 
takes you by surprise, does it?” hundred a week!” 


Annie Goldie turned toward the The old man gently drew her hands 
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from his shoulders and looked at 
Dowd. “Thank you, sir,” he said in a 
dull voice, that in some way conveyed 
that he was deaf. His wrinkled face, 
with its uncomprehending eyes, took 
on an impressive dignity. 

When the Goldies had disappeared, 
‘Dowd turned to his press-agent: “Say, 
we'll not have ’em photographed, after 
all. That would make the public too 
familiar with ’em. We'll keep ’em 
mysterious, and see if we can’t work 
up some curiosity about ’em.” 

Orrin Slocum kept the Goldies at the 
theater while he conferred with his 
boarding-house keeper. Mrs. Barlow 
at once offered two big rooms in the 
back of her second floor; she declared 
they were the finest in the house; 
southern exposure; not a sound, even 
if they were two minutes from Madison 
Square; and, out of consideration for 
Slocum, she’d take them at much less 
than her usual price. 

When the Goldies finally appeared 
before Mrs. Barlow, she could not re- 
sist standing behind them and giving 
Slocum a sympathetic smile. Annie 
Goldie thanked him with gratitude shi- 
ning from her generous face; and the 
others, too, looked the thanks they were 
too timid to express. As he left them, 
he invited them to come to the show in 
the afternoon, which happened to be 
Wednesday, promising a box. Annie 
asked when the performance began, and 
said they wanted to see it all. 

On taking possession of the rooms, 
Annie Goldie announced that she would 
write to Mr. Wentworth at once. 
“He'll be awful glad to hear that we’re 
going to earn all that money,” she said 
to Elizabeth. 

“So will Elmer,” Elizabeth replied; 
and both girls sat at the little table, and 
for the next half-hour they wrote busi- 
ly. Their father watched them with be- 
wildered inquiry in his face, and John 
looked about the rooms and out on the 
street at the traffic. 

“Gee, I don’t see how father’s ever 
goin’ to sleep here!” he said. “You can 
hear the elevated trains as plain as if 
they ran right into the room.” 

“Oh, he’ll get used to it,” Elizabeth 





remarked, glancing up from her wri- 
ting. 

“We hope it ain’t going to be too 
noisy for you, father,” Annie cried in a 
loud voice ; and the old man said hoarse- 
ly: “Oh, you needn’t mind me. I can 
get along.” 

“What did you think of that young 
feller, Annie?” John asked idly. 

“Which one?” said Annie, without 
looking up. 

“The fellow with the soft voice.” 

“That’s the press representative,” 
said Elizabeth importantly, pressing her 
lips together. 

“Well, did you like him?” John re- 
peated. 

“He was real polite to me,” Annie 
replied. 

“He made me sick,” John exclaimed. 

“Eyerybody makes John sick that has 
good manners,” Elizabeth interjected. 

“Aw, you'd better look out for your 
own manners, smartie,” John said an- 
grily. “Anybody could see that you 
was scared to death.” 

“T’d like to see the man that could 
scare me!” Elizabeth remarked, with 
quiet scorn. Then she smiled. “I 
guess I'll tell Elmer how good-looking 
he is. Perhaps it’ll make him jealous.” 

“Bessie!” Annie remonstrated gen- 
tly. 
“T shan’t tell him that he’s a Jew,” 
Elizabeth said, with a laugh. “That 
would spoil everything.” 

“He ain’t no Jew,” John cried, with 


deep content ; and Annie looked up with 


alarm in her eyes. 

“Why, of course not,” she said. 

Elizabeth laughed in a way that 
showed she had made the remark to 
create a little excitement. “Well, it’s a 
Jew name!” she insisted. 

“What of it if it is?” John asked re- 
sentfully. Then he began to walk up 
and down the room. “Are you girls 
goin’ to write all day? If you are, 
I’m going out.” 

Annie looked up again with appre- 
hension in her face. “Don’t go yet, 
John. You might get lost.” 

John broke into a mirthless laugh. 
“Well, if that ain’t great! I guess I can 
find my way around as well as you 
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can;” and from his manner Annie 
divined that he was feeling the first 
pangs of homesickness. 

“We'll all go out in a few minutes,” 
she said. 

“It’s just as easy to get lost together 
as it is to get lost alone,’ John grum- 
bled. “From the way you girls have 
been writing, you’d think we’d been in 
New York a year.” 

A few moments later Annie folded 
her letter. “There, now!” she said. “I 
guess Mr. Wentworth will be glad to 
get that.” < 

“Well, I guess he'll be surprised,” 
John corrected. 

“Why, John?” 

“Because nobody thought we'd get 
a chance to act in a New York the- 
ater.” 

“They didn’t?” Annie said in-aston- 
ishment. 

Elizabeth spoké up pertly. ‘No, 
they didn’t. Even Elmer didn’t, though 
I’d never have told you if we didn’t 
have such a splendid chance. I. guess 
Elmer’ll feel cheap when he reads my 
letter.” 

“I hope you haven’t said anything 
mean, Bessie,” Annie pleaded. “It'll 
make Elmer feel dreadful.” 

“Say, Annie, if you ever get en- 
gaged, you'll just spoil the man you’re 
engaged to. You'll make him so con- 
ceited he’ll think he’s perfect. But I 
don’t intend to spoil Elmer,’’ she_con- 
cluded, with a toss of the head. 

“Wait till you get married,” said 
John, with grim prophecy. “He'll pay 
you back all right.” 

“Well, I'd like to see him try.” 

“Don’t quarrel about such a silly 
thing,” said Annie, rising to put on her 
hat. 

“Well, where are we going?” John 
challenged, eager to quarrel. 

“We'll just take a little walk before 
dinner-time,” said Annie. 

“They don’t have dinner at noon,” 
Elizabeth corrected. “I heard Mrs. 
Barlow say so. They have it at night.” 

“Fine time to have dinner!” John 
exclaimed, seizing at something to com- 
plain of. Then he lowered his voice. 
“Going to take father?” 
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“Of course,” Annie replied, in a tone 
of injury. 

“Well, we'll look pretty walkin’ 
round the streets of New York, four of 
us,” said John. “Everybody’ll know we 
came from the country. Just like that 
waiter did this morning.” 

Annie flushed deeply. “John,” she 
said, keeping her voice low, but speak- 
ing with determination, “you'd better 
look out. Ybu’ve done nothing but 
complain ever since we came in here.” 

John’s eyes filled with tears. “Well, 
then, I won’t go.” 

“Oh, dear,” Elizabeth cried petulant- 
ly, “are we going to have a row the 
first minute ?” : 

“You'd better come, John,” Annie 
said, her manner softening, “or you'll 
make father feel bad.” 

As they walked down the stairs, John 
lagged behind and sulked. But when 
they reached Madison Square, his mood 
adjusted itself to the novelty and charm 
of the scene. The square was filled 
with October sunshine and crowded 
with people. 

Annie looked at the tall buildings 
and out across the park brilliant with 
autumn foliage, her eyes shining and 
her face flushing. “I never thought 
it could be so wonderful!” she said, 
glancing from her father to Elizabeth 
and John. 


CHAPTER X. 


In the afternoon, as Slocum walked 
back to the theater, he had a queer sen- 
sation. He would have had some diffi- 
culty in describing it, but he knew that 
it expressed itself in a distinct wish— 
to give up his disgusting job. As soon 
as he reached his office he would be 
expected to sit down at the typewriter 
and guy those poor wretches for the 
amusement of New York; perhaps of 
the whole country. Of course they 
would catch on. As Dowd had pre- 
dicted, they would fill the theater. 
Slocum could hear’the shrieks of the 
audience as the Four Goldies exhibited 
themselves. In this way, Dowd would 
secure himself, and his own position 
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would be established, with a probable 
rise in salary. Again he wished that 
he was back at his desk on the Chron- 
icle. They were at least decent down 
there, whatever else might have been 
said against them. 


His misery over his task made him | 


resolve to face it at once. No one was 
in the office; and for a half-hour he 
kept the typewriter ticking. He had 
finished several paragraphs and had be- 
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Dowd stopped, and Slocum turned from the machine. 


gun another when Dowd entered. The 
manager, without speaking, took up the 
thin sheets and began to read. Sud- 
denly he exclaimed: 

“What in “4 

Dowd stopped, and Slocum turned 
from the machine. 

“Why, you chump, you’re making 
this stuff pathetic.” 

“T am?” Slocum said helplessly. 

“Of course you are, you big jay! 
That isn’t the way to advertise those 









people. Do you want to close the the- 
ater? Here, you'd better tear this up. 
I thought you had some’sense of hu- 
mor,” he-~ went .on_ reproachfully. 
“That’s what I engaged you for. I 
thought you knew how to jolly.” 

Orrin Slocum realized that the mo- 
ment had come when he could escape 
from his detestable task. He had been 
given a reason for being angry with 
Dowd, and he ought to have asserted 

himself by offering to 

throw up his job. But 

he felt no resentment 
~ against the manager, 
and he could not say 
one word in_ self-de- 
fense. 

“T’ve done the best 
I could,” he said, re- 
alizing that he was 
behaving very weakly. 

The reply, to Slo- 
cum’s astonishment, 
softened the manager, 
who, at the prospect 
of success, felt good- 
natured. “Well, just 
try again. You can do 
it all right. You 
slipped your trolley, 
that’s all. Write a hu- 
morous description of 
the way they came in 
here. You can do that. 
You used to do that 
sort of thing all the 
time when we were re- 
porting on the Chron- 
icle. All you’ve got to 
do is to show what aw- 
* ful jays they are, with- 

out seeming to guy 
them too much.” 

“But aren’t you afraid they'll get 
onto it? They might take offense and 
refuse to act.” 

“Take offense!” Dowd leaned back 
in his seat and roared with laughter. 
“Why, they’re out for the stuff, just 
as we are. I'll bet that girl—that big 
one—I’ll bet she knows what she’s up 
to. Did you notice that eye of hers?” 

Slocum felt a desire to strike Dowd 
in the face. He sat for a moment in 
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silence. ‘“She’s all right,” he said, in a 
low voice. 

Dowd smiled. “Say, don’t you go 
and get stuck on her, Sloke,” he said, 
giving the press-agent an excuse for 
turning suddenly in his chair, inserting 
a fresh sheet into the typewriter, and 
going on with his work. 

Dowd’s taunt, or the desire to re- 
trieve himself from failure, made 
Slocum undertake his task with grim 
energy. In an hour he finished his 
story, and he passed it to the manager, 
who had kept leaving and returning to 
the office. 

Dowd read it rapidly, smiling from 
time to time. At the end, he said: 

“Well, that’s all right, Sloke. You 
ought to do some funny sketches for 
our people. I believe they’d catch on. 
Now you'd better keep this one for an 
exclusive story. See if you can’t work 
it off on the Star, for Sunday. Say— 
here’s an idea. Send it to ’em under an 
assumed name. It’s so clever, I believe 
they’d give you a check for it. You 
can have the check in addition to your 
salary. There’s Jack Freeman, you 
know; the fellow who used to be on 
the Chronicle. Get Jack to pass it in, 
and say it was written by a friend of 
his. I tell you, it’s great stuff,” the 
manager concluded, dashing out of thé 
office again. 

The suggestion made Slocum feel 
a little more disgusted than he had been 
before. But he recognized its shrewd- 
ness, and he at once sat down at the 
typewriter. He mentioned to Jack 
Freeman that if the Star paid for the 
article Jack should have half the prof- 
its; if the Star threw it down, Jack 
must return it at once, so that it might 
be placed in some other paper. When 
the letter and the manuscript had been 
sent away, Slocum went to work on 
other articles dealing with the Goldies; 
treated with the flippant satire that had 
pleased Dowd. These he mailed with 
the feeling that he had done a heavy 
day’s work; and he started out of the 
theater for a walk up-town in the fresh 
Abe 
As he walked down the steps lead- 
ing to the auditorium, however, he re- 
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membered that the Goldies were to be 
in front. He looked quickly at the box 
he had reserved for them, and he saw 
the three young people leaning forward 
over the railing watching the perform- 
ance of a snake-charmer.. Annie 
Goldie had changed her dark dress for 
a simple blue and white, which she evi- 
dently considered more suitable for 
public wear. In it he recognized home 
construction; but, in spite of its old 
style and poor fit, it seemed to him that 
she looked charming in it. 

For a few.moments he stood and 
watched her, and he had a strange melt- 
ing feeling, like the feeling of the morn- 
ing when he had first seen her on the 
stage. Poor girl! She evidently had 
no premonition “of what would happen 
to her on Monday night. Slocum 
looked sharply, in order to see if the 
father was concealed in the box; but 
the old man had probably stayed at 
home. “Pity he couldn’t be kept there,” 
Slocum thought. 

During the next few days he saw the 
Goldies at the boarding-house. At first 
they attracted little attention, though 
the beauty of the older girl was com- 
mented on. Gradually, however, it be- 
came known that they were about to 
make their first appearance on the 
vaudeville stage, and they were watched 
with sympathetic derision. Slocum ad- 
mired them for the reserve with which 
they conducted themselves; acting, he 
suspected, on the advice of Miss Annie. 
The ladies who talked with Annie were 
politely received, but they did not feel 
sufficiently encouraged to ask the girl 
to visit their rooms. 

Sometimes Slocum would see the 
Goldies wandering about the street, the 
younger girl and the old father seem- 
ing listless, the other two keenly in- 
terested. In his few days in New 
York the boy had changed consider- 
ably. He wore collars now like Slo- 
cum’s. He did not look away now 
when Slocum looked at him, and Slo- 
cum saw him frequently casting ad- 
miring glances at some of the pretty 
girls in the dining-room. 

Slocum had few chances to speak to 
the Goldies. They all acted as if they 
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regarded him with awe. He would have 
engaged Miss Annie in talk if he could 
have found her alone; but intercepting 
her in the hall or on the stairs was 
equivalent to making the whole family 
halt. One day, however, as he was 
leaving the hall, he met her dressed for 
the street. “I’ll walk up the street with 
you if you don’t mind,” he said. 

“Thank you, sir,’ she replied, ma- 
king him feel uncomfortable by her re- 
spectful manner. 

“Well, are you having a good time 
here?” he asked, somewhat bruskly. 

“J am,” she answered; “and John is. 
But Bessie is homesick, and poor fa- 
ther, he’s like a fish out of water. 
He’s afraid of New York. You see, 
he’s never been in a big city. before. 
That is,” she concluded, with a laugh, 
“we used to think that Jason City was 
a big place, but it don’t seem big any 
more.” 

“And are you able to do any re- 
hearsing here ?” 

“Well, not much,” she replied. “Fa- 
ther says his part over to me every 
morning, but we don’t like to sing the 
hymns for fear of disturbing the people 
in the house. And then we haven’t any 
melodeon. Mr. Dowd said we could 
have a rehearsal on Monday morning. 
So that’ll be something.” 

“How did you happen to do this?” 
Slocum asked, realizing as he spoke 
that his question sounded rude. How- 
ever, she was not offended. 

“IT suppose it was through the little 
pieces I used to act in at our church en- 
tertainments. I’ve done that for a long 
time—since I was fifteen. I wanted to 
be a writer,” she went on, with a smile, 
“and I did try to write for the papers. 
But I couldn’t get anything printed. 
Perhaps if my play succeeds here, the 
papers will take my stories.” 

“Stories?” he repeated, somewhat 
blankly. 

“Yes. They’re not very good, I 
guess. But I did want to earn some 
money if I could. After my mother 
died, three years ago, everything 
seemed to go wrong. Father kind of 
lost interest, and he was getting old. 
The month after mother’s funeral he 


changed so he didn’t seem the same. 
He seemed at least ten years older. We 
paid part of the mortgage on the farm; 
that is, mother did. She was splendid 
at saving. Father used to say he didn’t 
know how she did it. Well, after she 
died, we couldn’t seem to pay anything, 
and at last we thought we’d have to 
give up the place. I shouldn’t have 
cared much. I don’t like living on a 
farm; and brother and sister don’t, 
either. But father’s too old to change. 
He’s lived there nearly all his life. I 
couldn’t go away all by myself very 
well, because sister’s kind of sickly, and 
we needed John at home, too. So I 
thought and thought what to do, and 
at last I decided to come to New York 
with my play.” 

They had reached Broadway, and 
they crossed to the less crowded side. 
“New York frightens me sometimes,” 
she said. “When I see all these people 
I wonder how they can get along here. 
It must be so hard to make a living.” 

He looked at her in astonishment. 
“Yes, it is hard for many of them— 
very hard.” 

“And it seems as if something awful 
must happen to those who aren’t smart, 
don’t it?” 


He hid the smile of pleasure that her © 


country use of the adjective gave him. 
At home, as a boy, he had been con- 
sidered “smart.” 

As he said nothing she went on: “I 
think I shall be glad to go back to the 
farm, after all;” and he perceived that 
she kept talking because she felt em- 
barrassed. . 

“Had you ever thought of going on 
the stage—for good, I mean?” he asked. 

Her eyes brightened. “Oh, yes; 
often. But I don’t know as I have 
enough talent.” 

She looked at him intently, as if 
pleading for some confirmation of her 
hope; but he said nothing. It seemed 
to him that it would be cruel to en- 
courage her; and yet he believed that 
if she were alone, and if some manager 
took an interest in her, she might be 
able to do something on the stage; but 
it would take a long time, working up 
from the beginning. It would be full 
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of hardships, too, and temptations—no, 
not temptations; the girl was plainly 
one of those women who instinctively 
turned away from danger. In spite of 
his years of newspaper and theatrical 
work in New York, Slocum kept a 
strong faith in good women. 

“How much do they get—girls like 
me who join the theaters—where they 
give just one play, I mean?” she asked, 
as if reading his thought. “I don't 
mean the real smart ones, but girls like 
me, just beginning; that just walk on 
without having anything to say.” 

“The extra people?” he asked in- 
stinctively, providing the professional 
term. “Well, at Fischer’s they get fif- 
teen dollars a week. That’s a good 
place for a girl to start in.” 

“But that—that’s one of the best 
ones, ain’t it?” she said timidly. “I’ve 
seen the sign on Broadway.” 

“Yes,” he replied. “It’s very hard to 
get in there.” 

She sighed heavily. “Dear me! I 
sometimes wonder how I ever dared 
to come. And to think of all the money 
we're going to get. It seems as if it 
couldn’t be true.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


When Annie Goldie had made her 
purchase at one of the shops on Broad- 
way, Slocum proposed that they take a 
walk past the theaters. On the way, 
she surprised him by her knowledge of 
current theatrical life. She explained 
that the paper at home always had a 
New York letter by George William 
Mayberry; and she amused Slocum by 
speaking of Mayberry as a great writer. 
When he explained that he knew May- 
berry, she was profoundly impressed, 
and he had not the heart to tell her that 
the fellow was only a poor newspaper 
hack, who eked out an existence by 
contributing society gossip to one of the 
smaller weeklies, and by writing for a 
syndicate that supplied “patent insides” 
to country newspapers. 

She said she thought Mr. Mayberry 
must have a wonderful life, so intérest- 
ing and exciting, going all the time to 


the theaters and to the grand balls*that 
the New York millionaifes gave. He 
compromised with his conscience by 
conceding that Mayberry was a clever 
fellow, but he added that he had never 
read any of those newspaper letters. 
She replied, glad to be able to give him 
information: “Well, you ought to. 
They are real interesting.” 

From Broadway he suggested that 
they walk over to Fifth Avenue. It 
was four o’clock, and the avenue was 
crowded with people and with carriages. 
“Everybody on this street seems so 
happy here and so rich,” she said, after 
watching for a few moments the peo- 
ple in the carriages. ‘What queer 
things those are!” she said, indicating 
with her glance a hansom, in which 
three people were riding. ‘They tip so, 
don’t they? And I should think those 
three ladies would get squashed to 
death. We shouldn’t think it was nice 
to ride like that in Evansville.” 

He explained that it was not consid- 
ered nice in New York, though he often 
saw people do it. “They are. always 
well-dressed people, too,” he said; 
“people that look like swells. The 
swells in New York think they can do 
anything.” 

She fixed her eyes on him, aston- 
ished. “Why, I thought they were 
real well-behaved.” 

“Well, some of them are,” he replied, 
with a faint smile. 

As they walked down the avenue to- 
ward Madison Square he pointed out 
some of the houses of the millionaires, 
and in nearly every instance she recog- 
nized: the names. When they reached 
the big brownstone mansion just built 
by Miss Judson, described in the news- 
papers as the richest unmarried woman 
in America, she stood looking at it for 
a long time. “Oh, if father could only 
see that,” she said. “I think I’ll bring 
him up. She must be a lovely woman. 
They say she gives thousands and thou- 
sands of dollars to the poor every year. 
But the house looks all shut up, don’t 
it?” 

“She isn’t there much,” Slocum ex- 
plained, “not more than two or three 
months in the winter.” 
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The old man listened with an attention that 
could not possibly have indicated 
a complete understanding. 


“Oh!” she said, shocked. “And they 
keep it locked up all the rest of the 
time!” He saw that she was receiving 
her first impressive object lesson in the 
tragic difference between the rich and 
the poor. 

“What does she do the rest of the 
time?” she asked. 

“She lives in the country chiefly, I 
think.” 

“In the country?” she repeated. 

“Many of our rich New York people 
live most of the year in the country,” 
he said, starting to walk again. 

She followed, as if thinking it quite 
right that he should take the lead. For 
several moments she was silent; she 
seemed to be weighing something in her 
mind. “The country is beautiful,” she 
said at last, in a voice in which -he 
thought he detected a hint of home- 
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sickness. “I 
don’t think I 
ever thought 
much about 
that before. 
It seemed to 
me that noth- 
ing could be 
so beauti- 
ful as a big 
city like this, 
with beautiful 
homes like 

Miss Jud- 

son’s. 
“Their 
houses in the 
, country are 
almost as 
beautiful,” he 
ex plained. 
“You ought 
to see some 
of the places 
on the Hud- 
son. They’re 
like palaces.” 
They were 
passing 
a church, and 
she suddenly 
asked him if 
this was the 
church where 
¢ / that Vander- 
bilt girl had 
He shook his head, 
and, observing the look of disappoint- 
ment in her face, he added: “‘I’ll take 
you there on Sunday morning, if you’d 

like to go.” 

“Oh, will you?” she exclaimed, flush- 
ing with delight and looking up at him 
with gratitude in her big eyes. “And 
can we all go, too?” 

“Why, yes,” he replied at once, but 
with a feeling of alarm and weakness. 
He thought of himself walking up the 
avenue with the Four Goldies, the name 
leaping in red letters into his mind, 
just as he had seen it on the bill that 
Dowd had ordered to be displayed be- 
fore the theater. He believed he’d be 
miserable from that moment until the 
ordeal was past. Even while he was 
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thinking of other things, he’d feel un- 
comfortable. Oh, he was a fool! 

Then, from the violence of his own 
feelings, he felt ashamed. After all, 
if he couldn’t do a little thing like that 
for this girl, he wasn’t much of a man. 
He glanced at her covertly, and at the 
thought of her unconsciousness of her 
situation and of his feeling toward her 
family, and at the sight of her happi- 
mess in the prospect of the Sunday 
morning’s enjoyment, he softened to- 
ward her. The muscles around his 
mouth quivered, and he was reminded 
of the first time when, as a schoolboy 
at a children’s party, he had kissed the 
girl he had secretly loved for months. 

When they reached the boarding- 
house he wondered what she would say 
to him. Would she ask him to come 
in? And if he went in, would she ex- 
pect him to talk with that queer old 
father? She astonished him again by 
behaving exactly as any of the girls he 
knew might have done in a similar situ- 
ation. She said: “Thank you ever so 
much for being so kind to me. Father 
will be glad I’ve had such a splendid 
time ;” and she held out her hand and 
left him. - - 

He thought about her a good deal for 
the rest of the day. Where had she got 
her refinement of manner? © Had it 
come by nature, or had she acquired it 
from reading “the patent insides” to 
which poor old Mayberry contributed 
so faithfully? Had her mother been 
a woman of superior qualities and mar- 
ried beneath her?. Her brother and sis- 
ter were certainly common enough; and 
yet they were like her, too—in some 
ways. He dreaded the ordeal prepar- 
ing for the girl, and yet he looked for- 
ward to it with curiosity. It would be 
interesting to see how she’d bear it. 
Then he thought of his own ordeal of 
Sunday morning, and he laughed aloud 
—somewhat hysterically. 

On Saturday morning he had a note 
from Jack Freeman saying that the 
Star would run the article about those 
queer people, and would pay eight dol- 
lars a column. Jack refused to share 
the profits, adding that he’d take pay 
for his work in the shape of two or- 
4 
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chestra seats for the first night. 
“You’ve got me interested,” he said; 
“even if your stuff is nothing but the- 
atrical fake. There ought to be sport 
with those people.” 

The next day Slocum found his ar- 
ticle in the Star, and his other articles 
in all the other papers to which they 
had been sent. “He read them with 
the pride he always took in his own 
writing, even in his despised advertising 
stuff, but poisoned with a shame that 
made him impatient with himself and 
with the life he was leading. He con- 
victed himself of being a coward, to go 
from the reading of those articles to 
meet that girl and her family. After 
guying them all like that, the only de- 
cent thing he could do would be to 
keep away from them. As he started 
to leave his room, he suddenly realized 
that they had probably seen the articles 
already. Perhaps they would detect 
that they were written by the same 
hand. If they did, they might suspect 
him. They might refuse to go out with 
him—that is, she might. He stood still, 
feeling a pang of disappointment. 
Then he walked quickly into the hall 
and down the stairs. 

From the manner of the Goldies, 
Orrin Slocum saw at once that they had 
not read the articles; perhaps they con- 
sidered it wrong to read papers on Sun- 
day. Annie Goldie displayed even more 
than her usual cheerfulness. Slocum 
had expected to see the old man and the 
boy appear in the terrible solemnity of 
Sunday clothes; but he perceived that 
they had already devoted their best to 
every-day -use. ~ Father and_ son, 
whether by chance, instinct, or by pre- 
vious arrangement, walked together in 
advance of the press-agent, who fol- 
lowed with the two girls. 

As they crossed Fifth Avenue, 
Slocum looked about for acquaintances. 
No one paid attention to him or to the 
Goldies, and he was slightly disap- 
pointed not to feel himself so great a 
martyr as he had intended to be. 

They rode up to the church in the 
Fifth Avenue stage. Slocum had to 
explain elaborately to Annie Goldie how 
the stage happened to be running on 
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Sunday; she had read in Mr. May- 
berry’s letter of the opposition to Sun- 
day traffic of the former owner of the 
line. Slocum turned his head, and 
smiled into the cracked mirror at the 
end of the omnibus; he was beginning 
to have respect for Mayberry as a 
popularizer of knowledge. 

On the way, Zachariah Goldie asked 
Slocum to point out the house where 
Miss Judson lived, and as they passed 
it his withered eyes brightened. He 
kept asking questions, too, in his hoarse, 
remote voice, which made Slocum re- 
ply in loud, distinct tones, somewhat 
to the surprise of the others. When 
they reached the church they were at 
once given seats in the gallery by a 
polite usher, who, so far as Slocum 
could detect, was not in the least 
amused by the appearance of his com- 
panions. The sermon was very long 
and scholarly, full of subtle reasoning 
and studied epigrams. The old man 
listened with an attention that could 
not possibly have indicated a complete 
understanding. 

Annie Goldie’s eyes kept wandering 
from the pulpit to the people in the 
church, all of whom were dressed with 
a shining decorum. Slocum observed 
that the women’s hats particularly at- 
tracted her. He suspected that she was 
developing a taste for city life, with its 
luxuries, poor girl! The younger sis- 
ter and her brother were plainly bored, 
and at moments the boy showed signs 
of being about to fall asleep. The mu- 
sic that followed the sermon plainly 
delighted them all, and when the serv- 
ice had ended they showed they were 
sorry to leave the church. 

“Tt’s been wonderful,’ Annie Goldie 
said, with a long sigh, as they walked 
down the stairs, glancing at her fa- 
ther, whose step was faltering, and 
whose hand trembled along the balus- 
ter. Then she addeéd solicitously: “I 
only hope that father won’t be too 
tired.” 

Her remark decided him to take 
them home by the Madison Avenue 
car; and he walked ahead with the 
girl along the side street. “Do you 
often go here to church?” she asked. 


“No,” he replied. 

For a few moments she was silent. 
Then she said: “Where do you go gen- 
erally ?” 


“I don’t go anywhere.” He noticed’ 


the look of embarrassment in her face, 
and he added, with a vague idea of 
making her feel comfortable: “I’m not 
much of a church-goer. But I really 
was interested in that service.” 

“I’m afraid you just went on our 
account,” she said sorrowfully. Then 
she went on: “I don’t think I’m much 
of a church-goer, either, in one sense. 
I don’t belong to any church. But fa- 
ther would think it strange if I didn’t 
go at home. Everybody would. It’s 
not so attractive at home as it is here. 
Mr. Wentworth, our preacher, is a nice 
man; but he ain’t much of a preacher. 
But if -I could go to a church like that, 
I think I’d go often. It made me feel 
—well, it made me kind of want to 
live up to it. Do you know what I 
mean ?” 

“Yes, I think I do,” he said, with 
serious politeness; and he really did not 
stop to think whether his reply was sin- 
cere. ' 

Slocum thought that Annie Goldie 
might ask him to sit at her table at the 
elaborate Sunday dinner on which their 
landlady ‘prided herself; but he doubted 
if her sophistication would extend so 
far; and he felt relieved when he had 
to go to his own place. Of course it 
was only a question of time when some 
one in the house would show her those 
newspaper articles. 

That night when she came down to 
supper she looked so unhappy that he 
felt sure she had been stricken. From 
her avoidance of his glance he sus- 


-pected, too, that she had divined his 


association with them. He prepared 
himself to confess the truth, and to ask 
her pardon, and to explain that the ar- 
ticles were written solely in the interest 
of business. He left the room first, and 
lingered in the hall under pretense of 
talking with some of the young girls. 

As Annie Goldie passed him she 
said in a low voice: 

“T should like to speak to you. I'll 
come down again ;” and she walked up 
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e stairs, holding her father’s trem- 
ng hand. 
A few moments later she returned. 
“T didn’t like to let father know what 
wanted to tell you about,” she said 
ietly ; and he felt convinced now that 
e had detected him. He turned 
ghtly pale. 
‘Have you seen those articles in the 
pers?” she asked. : 
The relief that the question gave 
caused the blood to rush to his 

e. “Yes, I’ve seen them.” 

‘Some one in the house spoke about 
2m to my brother—and he went out 
d bought them all.” Her eyes filled 
h tears. 

‘I wouldn’t mind,” he said conso- 
gly, feeling like a coward and a mon- 
r. He said to himself that of 

irse he ought to confess the 

th to her; but he could not 
ir to think of her loss of con- 

nce in him, the only friend 
» had made in New York. He 

ured himself that it was bet- 

for her that she should not 
ow; for the present, at any 

e. 
‘Who could have done it ?” she 
ed helplessly. “Who could 
ye wanted to make us appear 
foolish? I didn’t think that 
had an enemy in the world. 
d before we’ve had a chance 
lo anything, too.” 
‘I wouldn’t think of it,” he 
red, with a miserable feeling 
shame. “That kind of thing 
lone in the New York papers 
the time. Everybody is 
red—that is, everybody who 
s anything in public. But no 
pays any attention to it,” he 
t on desperately. “If it has 
effect at all, it merely helps 
iness—I mean in the case of 
atrical people. Now, those 
ices will probably bring a lot 
yeople into the theater to-mor- 


he looked at him with a sad- 
s in which he could see no 
e of reproach. “To laugh at 
’ she said. 


“No, no; not to laugh,” he cried, 
feeling that he was the greatest black- 
guard in the world. “Just to see what 
you can do.” 

She sighed heavily and turned away. 
“Poor father!” she said. Then she 
turned to him again. “I don’t mind so 
much for brother and sister. They ws 

“Has your sister seen the articles?” 

She shook her head. “I asked John 
not to show them.” 

“T’d “destroy the papers if I were 
you,” he urged. 

She started up the stairs, turning to 
say good night; and he noticed how 
beautiful her eyes were, with the tears 
glistening against the dark lashes. He 


stood hesitating at the door, before put- 
ting on his overcoat. 
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“I’ve a good mind to go down to 
Dowd’s hotel and throw up -my job,” 
he said to himself. And then came the 
question: “What good will that do?” 

As he walked out of the boarding- 
house, he made a resolve to stand by 
the girl; to protect her and her family 
as well as he could. 

“Tf I could only get her out of it,” 
he thought. “But it’s too late now.” 

He did not see her at the boarding- 
house the next day. He ate breakfast 
early, and he lunched down-town. At 
night he had dinner with Ned Dowd 
in the office in the theater; Dowd often 
ordered dinner to be served there from 
the restaurant next door. The manager 
was in high spirits, and he again praised 
Slocum for those newspaper stories. 

“They’ve made just the right impres- 
sion,’ he said. “People have been ask- 
ing me all day about the Goldies. 
We'll have a crowd of guyers here to- 
night for fair.” 

“I hope they’ll behave themselves,” 
Slocum remarked. 

“Oh, well, a little disturbance won't 
do any harm. We've been too virtu- 
ous. It don’t pay to be too virtuous— 
even in vaudeville,’ he added, with a 
laugh. He waited a moment; then he 
remarked absently: “As long as they 
don’t throw anything.” 

Slocum grew pale. “Do you think 
there’s any chance of that ?” 

“No, of course there ain’t,”’ Dowd ex- 
claimed contemptuously. “The days of 
theater fights are over.” 

After dinner this talk recurred to 
Slocum and increased his uneasiness. 
Suppose there should be trouble. Sup- 
pose some ruffian, attracted by those 
stories he had written, should throw 
something on the stage. Suppose that 
girl should come to some harm. He 
became so miserable that he went across 
the street and ‘took a drink. As he 
stood at the bar, he clenched his teeth 
at the thought of his situation, and he 
cursed the luck that had made him 
throw up his job at the Chronicle. “I 
wonder if there’d be any chance oT get- 
ting back there,” he said to himself. 
As ‘the people entered the theater, 





Slocum observed them carefully. From 
remarks that they made he could see 
that they considered the Goldies the 
chief attraction of the evening. Oh, he 
had done his work all right! 

The people seemed harmless enough, 
however. He did not grow nervous 
about them until a group of young fel- 
lows came piling in, eagerly looking 
over one another’s shoulders and jump- 
ing up and laughing boisterously. He 
knew at once that they were college 
men, and that they were bent on hav- 
ing an evening of hilarity. He had an 
impulse to go over and kick and cuff 
them, to tear their fine clothes, and to 
break open their high, turned-down col- 
lars, where their little, fancy neckties 
were imprisoned. 

If one of them dared to insult—— 
Then he turned away, his face flushed, 
his eyes smoldering. He’d better look 
out, he was thinking, or he’d get him- 
self into trouble. Then he glanced 
over the boxes, and among the occu- 
pants he recognized James Wilson, the 
comedian, who had just come from 
London, and was about to open in New 
York. Even Wilson had been attracted 
by the new sensation. 

During the first part of the program 
Slocum kept restlessly moving from the 
back of the theater into the lobby. All 
of the performers he had seen before, 
and they bored him. The German come- 
dians he particularly disliked, and dur- 
ing their act he stood out of range of 
their voices. At times the imbeciles 
of vaudeville sickened him. To-night 
he felt unusually impatient. 

The turn that preceded the Four 
Goldies belonged to Nora McShane, 
who was billed as “The Invincible Irish 
Comedienne.” Nora had been a favor- 
ite, first in the old-fashioned variety 
houses; and, afterward, when variety 
had grown more fashionable and called 
itself vaudeville, in the best vaudeville 
theaters. From a slim, agile girl, she 
had developed into a large, middle-aged 
woman. But her smile was as radiant 
as it had ever been; her manner re- 
tained its youthful buoyancy; her voice 
had grown even more stentorious, and 
her original interpolations, which de- 
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lighted her audiences, had become even 
more familiar. 

To-night Siocum observed that she 
seemed to be in particularly good hu- 
mor, and as soon as he fixed his eyes 
on her he felt himself growing more 
hopeful. In response to the applause, 
she bowed and kicked back her right 
foot. Then she stood in the center of 
the stage, folded her hands at her waist 
and waited till the theater had become 
quiet again. 

“Now, you can’t fool me,” she said, 
with a faint Irish accent, conveyed by 
the inflections of her voice rather than 
by her clear, ringing pronunciation. 
“You can’t make me believe you’ve all 
come to see me. I know better than 
that. You can’t fool your old Nora. 
It’s to see the four blokes from the 
country. Now, there’s Jimmie Wilson 
over there,” she said, winking at the 
actor’s box. “Don’t Jimmie look fine 
in his white necktie an’ his biled shirt. 
D’you think Jimmie Wilson’s come to 
see me? Not on your life.” By this time 
the audience had begun to smile, and to 
watch the actor in the box, whose face 
had grown scarlet. “Now, what d’ye 
think Jimmie Wilson said to me the 
last time he heard me sing: ‘Nora,’ says 
he, ‘Nora’—he’s got that soft way with 
him that he has on the stage—‘Nora,’ 
says he, ‘if I had a voice like yours I’d 
get a job as a fact’ry whistle,’ says he.” 

By this time the actor had disap- 
peared from his seat and was hiding 
behind the curtain at the side of the 
box, and. Nora McShane, having put 
the audience into good humor, looked 
down at the orchestra-leader, assuming 
a coquettish manner. 

“Claude,” she said, pressing one fin- 
ger against her teeth, ‘“‘with- which se- 
lection from my repertoire do you 
think I ought to favor them to-night? 
Shall it be Italian, French, or Wag- 
ner?” She clasped her hands raptur- 
ously. “Something tells me I’m in the 
mood for Wag?” 

“T think Wag would hit ’em,” said 
the conductor, raising his baton. 

“Wait, Claude. Shall it be the 
Dream Song or ‘When the Old Man 
Comes Home Loaded’ ?” 
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“T always like your voice in the 
Dream Song, Nora,” said the cor- 
ductor; and Nora McShane, bowing 
modestly, stepped back and broke into 
a roar that rang through the theater. 


When the old man comes home loaded, 
Oh, then there’s the deuce to pay-—— 


The song consisted of six verses, be- 
tween which the singer dropped into 
prose drama, giving impersonations of 
the half-dozen people concerned in the 
fight that followed old man O’Brien’s 
appearance. At the end, the audience 
laughed and applauded vigorously, 
while Slocum looked on with a curious 
sensation in which amusement and 
shame and pain were mingled. There 
was no harm in the song; it was vul- 
gar, far more vulgar than he had ever 
realized before; and he hated to think 
of that poor country girl standing in 
the wings, as she must be, with her old 
father and her brother and sister, wait- 
ing to go on. 

He wondered if Annie Goldie could 
see the art in Nora McShane’s per- 
formance; for there was art in it, in 
spite’ of its coarseness. But no, it 
would all seem horrible to her. He 
blamed himself for not having kept her 
from taking this engagement. If he 
had only explained to her what she was 
doing, and had sent her back where 
she belonged, he would have spared her 
shame and humiliation that might dark- 
en the rest of her life. 

In his remorse, he could not allow 
himself the comfort of reflecting that 
he would have had no right to interfere 
with Dowd’s business like that. He 
was in the state of mind where he had 
to indulge himself in self-accusation. 

While he was thinking of these things 
Nora McShane was yielding to the de- 
mands of the audience by singing “I’m 
a South of Ireland Maid,” the song 
which had established her as a favorite 
twenty years before, and which she had 
to sing every time she appeared on the 
stage. When she had finished she gave 
a burlesque on “The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer,” between the verses of which she 
made several facetious references to her 
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own age and to her increasing corpu- 
lency. 

As the audience still clamored for 
her, she returned to the stage, and, rais- 
ing her arm to command silence, she 
said: 

“Jimmie Wilson has, just sent round 
word that if I sing another song he’ll 
leave the theater. Now, as he wants 
to see the next act, and as Jimmie was 
so good to me when we were poor to- 
gether and used to act on the Bow- 
ery”—here Nora McShane drew out a 
small square of delicate lace, and held it 
for a moment at her eyes—‘‘why, I 
think I’ll oblige him.: Now, boys and 
girls,’ she went on, “I hear that some- 
thing great is coming. The Four 
Goldies are standing out there in the 
wings, tremblin’ with fear, on the brink 
of their first appearance on the stage. 
Give ’em a hand to encourage ’em.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


Dowd had assigned a place on the 
program to the Goldies that would 
bring them forward at about ten o’clock, 
when the house was full. Many of the 
box people, or, rather, the carriage 
people, as the manager called them, 
came in late, after dining. Dowd 
valued them not merely because they 
paid well for their places, but because, 
by their presence, they helped to deco- 
rate his theater and contribute to the 
general entertainment. When the big 
cards, marked “The Four Goldies,” 
were placed at each side of the stage, 
Slocum noticed the smiles and the 
movements of anticipation among the 
overdressed women in the front of the 
boxes, and the eagerness with which 
the men leaned forwafd. The whole 
house became silenced with an antici- 
pation in which the press-agent thought 
he could detect a ribald spirit. He be- 
came so nervous that he strolled along 
the aisle and behind the scenes. 

The Goldies were standing in a group 
at one of ‘the entrances, and Annie was 
nervously whispering to the others, 
whose frightened eyes contrasted grue- 
somely with their extravagant make- 
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up. Slocum at once perceived that they 
had used too much rouge and had black- 
ened their eyes too heavily; but it was 
too late to warn them. He had not 
courage enough even to let them know 
he was present. He stole past them 
and mingled with the performers, some 
in costume, others in street dress, who 
had come from their rooms to see this 
act. From their whispered remarks, 
and from the giggles of the actresses, 
he knew that, like the audience, they 
were prepared to ridicule. He angrily 
made his way behind the drop to the 
other side; then, hearing the bell that 
gave the signal for the parting of the 
curtains, he dashed along the corridor 
to the auditorium. 

For the first few moments after the 
entrance of Annie Goldie with her fa- 
ther, the audience seemed puzzled. As 
the foolish play began to unfold itself, 
and the old man delivered his long 
speeches, laughter was heard. The 
timidity of the younger girl’s entrance 
created a momentary lull, quickly 
broken by the uncouth appearance of 
her brother, whose parrotlike delivery 
of his sentimental speeches at once ex- 
cited mirth. Then the college boys be- 
gan to guy; at first with satirical ap- 
plause, then with remarks addressed to 
the performers. 

At the close of the first act the house 
resounded with laughter and_ hand- 
clapping and talk. One of the college 
boys called for cheers “for Annie” ; and 
as they were being given, the curtain 
opened again, disclosing Annie Goldie 
alone. The noise plainly disconcerted 
her; for a long time she stood in si- 
lence. When she spoke it was in a fal- 
tering voice that made the tears stand 
in Slocum’s eyes. He turned to dash 
out into the lobby, and at the back of 
the theater he ran intc Ned Dowd, 
whose face was shining with delight. 

“Well, they’ve hit ’em,” said the man- 
ager. 

“Those fellows down in the orchestra 
ought to be made to shut up,” Slocum 
exclaimed. 

“Oh, let ’em alone. That’s just what 
we want. This act’ll be the talk of the 
town to-morrow.” 





































A loud roar followed, as the mana- 
ger, smiling sympathetically, walked 
forward in the crowd to catch a 
glimpse of the stage. Slocum passed 
quickly through the folding-doors, and 
took a deep breath of cold air. The 
monsters! The cowards! He hated 
New York. He wished he had never 
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the others laughing, too. He thought 
of running away from the sound, but 
that seemed cowardly. So he stood till 
the end of the act, when he heard those 
terrible cheers again; and he dashed © 
down the street. 

He walked for several blocks. Then 
an impulse caused him to walk back 





























The four Goldies standing on the stage bewildered and awkwardly bowing 
to the mob in jront. 


come to the infernal city. The cow- 
ards, to get their amusement from ridi- 
culing four poor helpless people from 
the country. They were laughing 
steadily now. From where he stood 
he could hear a woman’s ; hysterical 
mirth; she seemed to be trying to stop 
it with her handkerchief, but every few 
moments it would break out, and keep 


to the stage-entrance. As he passed 
in he could hear the sound of a tumult 
from the front of the theater. The piece 
had evidently ended, and the audience 
was calling for the actors, the college 
boys making themselves distinctly heard 
in the din. 

He walked down and through the 
hysterical crowd of actors in the wings. 
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He could see the four Goldies standing 
on the stage, bewildered, and awkward- 
ly bowing to the black mob in front. 

“This is the seventh call,” he heard 
one of the women say, as the curtain 
shut out the audience. As the Goldies 
walked to the wings, white under their 
make-up, the applause continued. An- 
nie Goldie caught sight of Slocum, 

“Oh, must we go out there again?” 
she pleaded. “Don’t make us, please.” 

“Put out the cards for the next turn,” 
Slocum cried to the two boys, each of 
whom carried a card in his hand. They 
knew that he had no authority over 
them; but they were about to obey, 
when Dowd came in from the front. 
Catching sight of the Goldies, he cried 
angrily: “Get out there. They want 
ou!” 

“Oh, Mr. Dowd,” the girl pleaded, 
glancing from the manager to her fa- 
ther, who stood like a man stricken 
with palsy, “father can’t stand it.” 

“Yes, he can, you fool! Get out. 
Can’t you see that they want you?” 

Orrin Slocum stepped forward. His 
face was white, but he spoke quietly. 
“They've had fun enough out there. 
Go on with the show.” 

Dowd was so astonished that for a 
moment he became speechless. 

“Well, Ill be ” He _ stopped 

without finishing the exclamation. 
“You’re discharged,” he said authori- 
tatively. 
“All right,” Slocum replied. “But 
don’t you persecute these people any 
more,” he added, in a voice and with 
a look that intimidated the manager. 

“Put the cards out for number 
twelve,” said Dowd; and the Goldies, 
in silence, turned toward their rooms. 

As Slocum walked down the corri- 
dor past the long rows of dressing- 
rooms, he saw Nora McShane standing 
in a doorway. She had taken off the 
dress she wore on the stage, and she 
now displayed a short red underskirt 
and a low bodice, which revealed a 
plump neck and a pair of brawny arms. 
She was vigorously rubbing her face 
and neck with a towel. 

“Now, ain’t that a shame?” she cried, 
in stentorian tones, nodding toward the 
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front of the house, which was still tur- 
bulent with applause. 

“Yes, it is; but I guess I’ve stopped 
it,” Slocum replied breathlessly. Then 
he told her what he had done. 

“Good for you!” cried Nora Mc- 
Shane. “I’m glad there’s one man in 
= theater that’s got some decency in 

im!” 

“Say, do something for that poor 
girl, will you?” Slocum urged, forget- 
ting that the actress had purposely 
shocked the Goldies with her vulgarity. 
“The older one, I mean. She doesn’t 
know a soul in New York, and she’s 
set her heart on making a success to- 
night. Go in and cheer her up, won't 
you?” 

“Indeed I will, as soon as she comes 
along,” the actress replied. ‘“She’s got 
the room in the next corridor. Tl go 
down there now and have a chat with 
her. The poor frightened thing! Sure, 
this is no place for the likes of her. If 
they’re not getting the queerést people 
in this business nowadays!” 

“Yes, they are,’ Slocum echoed ab- 
sently. Then he started for the street. 

“I guess this is my last appearance 
here,” he said, turning back and offer- 
ing Nora McShane his hand. 

“Now, don’t you go an’ be a fool,” 
said the actress, holding his hand tight- 
ly. “Don’t you let a good job go on 
account of a bit of temper. Sure, Ned 
Dowd’ll forget all about this by to- 
morrow morning. Don’t I know him? 
Many’s the good tongue-lashing I’ve 
given him, an’ in this very theater, too. 
Didn’t he tell me a year ago, the last 
time I did my turn here, that he’d never 
let me set my foot in this house again! 
He got mad on account of something I 
said about him while I was shooting 
off my mouth to them galoots out 
there.” Nora McShane began to 
laugh. “But the next time we met on 
the street,” she went on, “he held out. 
his hand as smiling as a June morning, 
and he says: ‘Nora, you’re all right, an’ 
I want yer for a week next season.’ 
Now don’t you go and fall out with 
him. He’s got a good heart, Ned 
Dowd, even if he is a bit of a black- 
guard in some ways.” 
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Slocum smiled patiently. ‘Well, 
don’t forget to talk to that girl, will you, 
Nora?” 

“All right, I’ll go round now,” said 
the actress, starting, indifferent to her 
dishabille, down the corridor as Slocum 
turned and made his way into the 
street. 

Nora McShane found the two sisters 
in their room. Annie was sobbing bit- 
terly, and Elizabeth, who had plainly 
been crying, too, was trying to soothe 
her. 

“My poor child, what’s the matter?” 
said the actress, addressing Annie. “Is 
it crying you are because those big fools 
in front didn’t treat yer right?” 

Annie looked up, astonished by this 
unexpected visit. “They laughed at 
us,” she said helplessly. 

“Sure they laugh at everybody. 
Don’t they laugh at me all the time? 
I can’t lift me finger without settin’ 
them off into guffaws.” 

“But it’s different with you,” Annie 
insisted. 

“Annie thinks they laughed because 
her play was so bad,” said Elizabeth. 

“Sure they don’t know a good play 
when they see one,” cried Nora Mc- 
Shane. ‘Now, look here, my darlin’s,” 
she went on, glancing from Elizabeth 
to Annie, “don’t you go an’ let your- 
selves get worried to death about the 
way those people treat you. I wish 
yer could have seen me that first time 
I ever went on the stage. It was in 
Brooklyn, at the Grand Dime. Well, of 
all the yellin’ an’ howlin’! I thought 
the roof would come off. They said I 
couldn’t sing an’ I didn’t know how 
to act, an’ the manager told me he was 
a big fool to have me in the bill at 
all, an’ I’d have to go as soon as my 
week was over. ‘Well,’ says I, ‘you’ve 
engaged me for a week, an’ that’s all I 
ask, an’ if yer want me for any longer 
yer’ll have ter pay me twice what I’m 
gettin’ now.’ I wish yer could have 
seen his face when I said that. But I 
was mad, and I didn’t intend to stand 
for any of his impudence. Well, the 
next day—God knows what made me 
do it—but I put in a few gags. Well, 
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if yer could have seen the way they 
howled. ‘Holy smoke!’ says I. ‘If this 
is what they want, I’ll give ’em more; 
an’ after that I started in givin’ ’em 
cheap talk. Well, the business picked 
up, an’ by the end of the week we had 
packed houses—all on account of 
Nora, if you please. On Saturday night 
the manager came round to my room, 
an’ says he: ‘Nora’—he began to ‘call 
me Nora after I caught on; oh, he knew 
how to be nice an’ soft-soapy when he 
wanted to be—‘Nora,’ says he, ‘I want 
yer for two weeks longer.’ Then I 
smiled to myself, ‘How much will yer 
pay me?” says I, just like that. ‘I'll pay 
you twice what you're gettin’ now,’ 
says he. But I shook my head. ‘I’ve 
changed my mind,’ says I. ‘I don’t 
care much for Brooklyn, an’ I guess I'll 
look for a chance over in New York.’ 
Well, I wish you could have seen his 
face when I said that. He knew I was 
givin’ him straight talk, too, because 
there was a feller in front that night, 
an’ he’d been talkin’ roun’, askin’ how 
much I wanted for a month’s engage- 
ment at Tony Pastor’s. ‘How much 
will you take to stay here for a couple 
of weeks longer, Nora?’ says he, an’ I 
says: ‘Just five times what you’re pay- 
in’ me now.’ ‘A hundred dollars!’ says 
he, an’ you’d think I’d given him a jolt 
in the jaw. ‘Yes,’ says I, shuttin’ my 
lips, just like that. ‘Yes, not a cent 
less.’ ” 

“And did you get it?” Elizabeth 


. gasped. 


Nora McShane nodded proudly. “I 
got it, an’ when that engagement was 
over I joined Tony Pastor’s, an’ I’ve 
never got less than a hundred an’ fifty 
a week since.” 

Both girls looked at the actress in 
speechless admiration. After a long 
time Elizabeth managed to say: 

“We get two hundred for our act.” 

“What!” Nora McShane almost 
shrieked. Then she drew a_ deep 
breath. ‘My Lord!” she said. 

“We ain’t worth it, are we?” Annie 
remarked sadly. 

The actress held up one finger. ‘‘Now, 
mind what I say. If Ned Dowd is 
payin’ you two hundred a week, you can 
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be mighty sure he knows you’re worth 
*. 

“We're worth it just because he 
knows people will come to laugh at us,” 
said Annie. 

“Sure, what do you care about that? 
Didn’t I tell you that’s what they do to 
me? Let ’em laugh, and make all the 
money you can. Now, I tell you what, 
my darlin’s, just you go home an’ get 
a good sleep, 
an’ to-mor- 
row. you'll 
feel all right. 
Don’t notice 
what the pa- 
pers say or 
what anybody 
says. Go on }|@ 
with your act 
an’ make hay 
while the sun 
shines. This 
business 
is mighty un- 
certain: 
There’s no 
knowin’ when 
your luck 
will turn. 
But don’t go 
round boo- 
hooin? just 
because you 
think they’re 
laughin’ 
at you out 
there. The 
more they 
laugh, the 
better for 
you.” 

“That’s 
just what I’ve been telling Annie,” 
Elizabeth declared, suddenly brighten- 
ing. “‘But she’s so touchy A 

“Touchy, is it?” cried Nora Mc- 
Shane. “Well, you'll have to get over 
that, my pet, if you ever want to make 
an actress of yourself. Now, gimme a 
kiss,” she said, bending forward and 
kissing Annie on the lips. “An’ you 
too, dearie,” she added, turning to 
Elizabeth. “An’ if. there’s anything 
you want, why, just come to me. I’m 








in twenty-five, in the other corridor. 
Ask any one round here for Nora’s 
room, They all know me. Well, 
good night.” 

“Thank you for coming in, Miss 
McShane,” said Annie; and the actress 
laughed. 

“Miss McShane, is it? Nora’s good 
enough for me, dearie. Sure, I’m an 
old married woman. I’ve been married 
these twenty 
years. I was 
married two 
years before 
I went on the 
stage. Good 
night,” she 
concluded, 
opening the 
door. 

“Good night, 
Nora,” said 
Elizabeth, 
with a sug- 
gestion of 
pertness that 
caused Annie 
to give her 
an apprehen- 
sive look. 

The two 
sisters did not 
dare to dis- 
¢uss_ their 
visitor till her 
heavy steps 
had_ passed 
down the 
corridor into 
her room. 
Then Annie 

“New .ain’t that a shame.” said: 

“She’s a 
kind woman, ain’t she? It’s too bad she 
has to behave like that on the stage.” 

“Oh, she just puts that on!” Eliza- 
beth exclaimed. “I think she’s per- 
fectly lovely. And, you see, she don’t 
care if they do laugh at her.” 

“Well, we must try not to care, 
either, Bessie,” Annie’s lips trembled. 
“T shan’t mind if father can bear it.” __ 

“Oh, he'll be all right,” said Eliza- 
beth with an effort to be cheerful. “All 
I’m afraid of is that John will be uglier 
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than ever. He'll write home about it, 
too. That’s all I care about—their 
knowing it at home.” 

“They must know it, of course,” said 
Annie, with resignation in her voice. 

“Why must they?” Elizabeth asked. 

“I shall have to tell Mr. Went- 
worth.” 

“Well, I think you'll be a big fool 
if you do. I certainly don’t intend to 
tell Elmer Harding. He’ll feel simply 
awful. I don’t believe he’d let me stay 
here,” Elizabeth concluded important- 
ly. At times she liked to pretend that 
Elmer controlled her. 

“As soon as I go back to the board- 
ing-house, I will write to Mr. Went- 
worth,” said Annie, with a firmness 
that betrayed that she was resisting a 
temptation. 

“Then it’ll be all over Evansville!” 
Elizabeth cried despairingly. ‘Mr. 
Wentworth knows everybody, and if he 
didn’t tell his wife would. You know 
what a gossip she is.” 

“No matter, dearie, we can’t help it,” 
said Annie patiently. 

As Elizabeth had predicted, the eve- 


‘ ning’s experience had made John ugly. 


On the way home, he declared that he’d 
never go out on that stage again. “I 
didn’t come to New York to make a 
fool of myself,” he declared; and in his 
anger he forgot to think of Annie’s 
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mortification. His sisters did not try to 
reason with him. They both realized 
that it was best to let him relieve his 
bitterness in complaints. As for their 
father, he was too subdued even to 
discuss the evening’s catastrophe. He 
left the young people to torment one 
another by living over again their dis- 
appointment. Just before going to bed, 
John again declared that he would 
never step out on that stage a second 
time. 

“Very well, then,” said Annie, with 
the gentleness that always confounded. 
“We will give up all that money to 
spare your feelings;” and he left her, 
realizing that he had behaved very 
weakly. A few moments later, how- 
ever, he opened the door that sep- 
arated their two rooms and remarked 
gruffly, as he looked at the two girlish 
figures bending over their writing be- 
side the lamp: 

“Well, you needn’t tell them at home 
that I’ve backed out. I guess I can 
stand as much as you girls can.” 

Without giving Annie time to speak, 
he closed the door. 

“I knew he'd feel ashamed,” said 
Elizabeth; but Annie made no reply. 
For a half-hour they -both wrote stead- 
ily. Then Elizabeth looked up. ‘Well, 
I’ve told Elmer, after all. I promised 
that I'd tell him everything.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


9 


TRUE TO LIFE. 


T HE INQUISITOR—Are all the mechanical toys you make successes ? 
THE INVENTOR—WNOot all. Some are too realistic. 


TnE INQuisiror—In what way ? 


THE Inventor—Well, I made a tin messenger boy and it wouldn’t run. 


SA. 


NOT WHAT HE ORDERED. 


** AH once asked fo’ a gin rickey in Japan,” remarked the colonel, “an’ Ahm 
blessed if they didn’t bring in a two-wheeled wagon, sah, with a man to 


pull it around.” 


























In a Spring Evening 


By REGINALD WriGHtT KAUFFMAN 


(CCOME to me in the night, and then 
We'll live the old, lost life again. 


The twilight sinks upon the town, 
The clash of labor dies away, 

The breath of God steals softly down 
And banishes the sordid day ; 


And down the ladder of the night 
Whereof the stars are steps, the fair 

White angels troop, unseen but bright, 
A benediction on the air. 


White angels in whose outstretched hands 
Are gifts whereto our eyes are blind, 
And fruits from far, supernal lands, 
And spices of some vanished wind. 


As in the days of long ago, 
On this old rustic seat I wait, 
And call you till at last I know 
Pale hands unseen are on the gate. 


A spatrow chirps beneath the eaves ; 
A sudden fragrance sweet draws near; 
A breezeless something stirs the leaves— 
And then I know that you are here. 


Sit by me here, my love, and then 
We'll live the old, lost life again. 
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How Our Railways Regulate Us 





By Charles H. Cochrane 


-HE first step in civilization is road- 
building ; the road makes the way 
for commerce and traffic ; without 

these, man is a savage. The advance- 
mént of a country is written in its road- 
maps. Poor roads mean poverty and 
ignorance, good roads mean _intelli- 
gence, effort, progress. The roads are 
the veins and arteries of a country; and 
their condition and control show a na- 
tion’s present and outline its future. 

What would you think of the cool 
impudence and assurance of a man or 
set of men who proposed to appropriate 
the roads of a country, and operate them 
for personal profit? Even Tammany, 
under William M. Tweed, never dared 
insult the intelligence of the public by 
trying to gobble up and appropriate the 
roadways of New York City, the very 
essence and center of that which we rec- 
ognize as public property. 

Yet there is in the United States a 
clique of men who have secured pos- 
session and control of the most valuable 
roads we have—the best located and 
longest roads, covering the principal 
avenues of traffic, and most important 
to the public. Because they disguised 
their requests in the first instance un- 
der the title of railway franchises, and 
made it appear that they were to be 
owned and operated by the people who 
were expected to invest in the stock, 
their encroachments on public rights 
were long unrecognized. For years 
they have not only operated these rail- 
roads for their own profit, but have 
used them to build up one section of the 
country at the expense of another; they 
have curried favor with newspapers, 
legislators, and others by giving special 
privileges on their roads, and they have 
been the most potent cause in the de- 
velopment of trusts. 

The railway interests now largely 


dominate and dictate the commercial 
history of the country, possessing a 
power that the Constitution never in- 
tended to confer on any set of men, and 
that never should have been allowed to 
be taken from the people. 

The monopolizing of traffic in the 
United States began away back in 1834, 
when the old Camden and Amboy Rail- 
road Company purchased the Raritan 
Canal, thus controlling all the means of 
freight transit between New York and 
Philadelphia. They jumped the rates 
up from eight to ten and even fifteen 
cents a ton-mile, and in the succeeding 
years paid dividends as high as »forty 
per cent. on their watered stock. The 
men in charge were as clever as the 
railway magnates of to-day, for within 
a few years they secured a controlling 
influence in the legislature, and in 1844 
obtained the passage of a railroad law 
in New Jersey that permitted them to 
do about as they pleased with the peo- 
ple’s highways. 

Very similar is the history of every 
successful railroad in the country. Start- 
ed to develop a section, and fed orig- 
inally with the savings of agriculturists 
and small manufacturers and merchants 
who saw an advantage in the road’s ex- 
istence, each enterprise eventually sought 
to monopolize traffic in its territory, to 
influence the press, the legislature, and 
even the judiciary, and generally to 
manage affairs in the interests—not of 
the community, and not always in the 
interests of the stockholders, but cer- 
tainly in the interests of the men who 
controlled the company. 

This condition of local monopoly 
over a territory for many years was re- 
deemed and offset, in large measure, by 
the competition between railways for 
long freights. This. competition was 
very active from 1850 to 1890, and even 
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as late as 1900, and to this we owe the 
fact that our freight rates are, on the 
average, lower than any other country 
in the world. The average freight 
rates of leading countries are different- 
ly stated by the several authorities, but 
the following are believed to be approx- 
imately correct; the figures being cents 
per ton-mile: 


MIRO SURES ic conte ees tte 0.78 
on 1 aR aaa ita te a 1.30 
MON Cs Fens Coke crete aees 1.33 
MAGEINUNY © epboS oo Si veo led ss 1.22 
PMR 655 Vege 6 ie 10 8s ines 1.33 
Austria-Hungary .............. 1.24 
2 Ee OE eR aa ae 1.57 
United Kingdom ............. 2.20 


Owing to various conditions there is 
really less difference between the United 
States and European freight rates than 
the table indicates. Our long hauls and 
the large volume of low-class freight 
give us a lower average; but if one 
could obtain the average of manufac- 
tured articles for distances under five 
hundred miles, the contrast would be 
not nearly so marked. Further, the 
European roads carry passengers and 
express—parcels post—at lower rates 
than do the United States roads; so in 
reality our general freight rates are 
probably nearer two-thirds the European 
figures, instead of one-half to one-third, 
as the table implies. 


Many of the early United States rail- 
ways were limited by law to a charge of 
twelve and one-half cents per ton-mile 


for freight. But this figure was so 


high that much of the freight failed to 
move. Live freight continued to go on 
the hoof, and cheap and heavy com- 
modities, like brick, ore, etc., simply 
could not afford to pay the price. Soon 
the railroads learned that in order to 
get certain classes of business the fig- 
ures must come down for those, and 
thus began the differential freight rate. 
Then the road that had full cars‘ go- 
ing in one direction and found itself 
obliged to haul mostly empties in the 
other, began to look around for some- 
thing to fill these cars, and made low 
rates on anything that could be invited 
to move and utilize the waste space in 
the cars. Thus by natural methods the 
charges for freight came down, until, 
at the close of the Civil War, the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad’s average rate per 
ton-mile was two and two-thirds cents. 

The continued steady reduction of 
freight charges from 1870 to 1899 is 
shown in the accompanying chart. 

The lower rates are not indicated, 
however, and these are full of interest. 
For eight recent years the average ton- 
mile charge on the Norfolk & West- 
ern Railroad has been less than half a 
cent, while the Chesapeake & Ohio’s 
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average during the same period was but 
a minute fraction over four mills. In 
December, 1904, the rate on corn from 
Omaha to New York was 3.6 mills, yet 
within two months competition forced 
it down to 1.85 mills per ton-mile, or 
about one-tenth the average freight rate 
of the country. 

About seventy per cent. of the re- 
ceipts of most railroads comes from the 
freight traffic, and most of this freight 
is low grade. It may surprise some to 
know that a little over one-half the 
freight tonnage of the country is the 
product of the mines, meaning, of 
course, principally coal and ore. Sys- 
tems have been devised for handling 
and hauling these with extreme cheap- 
ness; in fact, the low cost of hauling 
iron ore from the great iron mines to 
the Pittsburg steel mills is the eighth 
wonder of the world. But that is a 
story in itself. 

The railroads have gradually learned 
that long hauls of low-class freight are 
the very best business they can get. 
Take the experience of the New York 
Central, which in 1860 charged an 
average of three cents a ton-mile, and 
hauled one and a third million tons, 
with gross earnings of $5,000,000. By 
1870 its rate was down to less than two 
cents, but it handled three times the 
tonnage, and the gross earnings rose to 
$14,000,000. By 1880 its tonnage near- 
ly tripled again, while the rate was more 
than halved, yet the gross earnings in- 
creased to over $22,000,000. 

However, the fact that freight rates 
could not always descend, coupled with 
the wave of prosperity that came in 
1899, enabled the stiffening of rates in 
that year, and the figures have been 
since maintained, no doubt very largely 
by a better understanding between the 
competing lines, which are tending 
more and more to be operated as one 
system. 

If our freight rates are then so low, 
what is our quarrel with the railroads? 

The complaints against the roads may 
be classified as follows: 

1. That they discriminate between 
shippers, ruining some and enriching 
others. 
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2. That they discriminate as to lo- 
calities, impoverishing some and build- 
ing up others. 

3. That they demoralize the press 
and the office-holder. 

The real power of railroad magnates 
lies in their ability to discriminate. He 
who controls the means of transporta- 
tion between two communities deter- 
mines the nature and character of their 
commerce, and may dictate who shall 
be the successful mercharits, and what 
sections of each community shall have 
the best facilities for trade. Herein lies 
the wrong to the public in giving over 
such power to any body of men, to be 
used as their selfish interests dictate. 
In a free country such as ours every 
voter, every adult intelligent human be- 
ing, should have an equal voice in these 
public matters. 

So long as public highways are owned 
by private individuals or private cor- 
porations, so long will they continue to 
be a menace to public welfare. 

While competition has reduced the 
average railway freight rate, it has also 
produced a most astonishing jumble of 
inconsistent rates, affecting all manner 
of private business. This produces a 
continued feeling against the railroads; 
but there is another strong reason for 
agitation of railroad questions at this 
time. The railroads are consolidating— 
have nearly effected general consolida- 
tion. This means the choking off of 
the remaining competition, and the stiff- 
ening of freight rates for the benefit 
of the few against the interests of the 
many. 

Let us consider the complaints against 
the railroads in their natural order. 


DISCRIMINATION AS TO SHIPPERS. 


Probably there is no freight railroad 
in the country that does not grant re- 
bates to large shippers, who have the 
power to enforce demands. It is against 
the law—but what of it, when both 
parties are willing and there are no 
witnesses? In such cases laws are 
futile. 

The large trusts naturally locate their 
principal production where there is 














competition in freight. Then they de- 
mand concessions from the railways, or 
they purchase a controlling interest in 
a railroad. In some way or other they 
are sure to get a rebate that works in 
their favor against smaller shippers, for 
it is to do just such things as this that 
trusts are formed. James J. Hill ex- 
plains the rebate situation by saying 
that the big shippers always hold a club 
over the railways to enforce their de- 
mands, and this appears to express the 
true situation. 

The worst case of rebate ever proven 
is the notorious one of the Standard Oil 
Company that came out in the Cullom 
Committee investigation, and was re- 
ported by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in 1893, as follows: 


It appears that the Standard Oil 
Company, in one instance at least, boldly 
demanded from a certain railroad that its 
shipments should be carried for ten cents 
a barrel; that all other shippers should be 
charged thirty-five cents a barrel on the same 
article; and that twenty-five cents of the 
thirty-five paid by such other shippers should 
be handed over by the railroad to the 
Standard Oil Company—and the penalty 
threatened for non-compliance with this im- 
pudent extortion was a withdrawal of its 
entire business. 


Of course, rebates are most com- 
monly paid in cash, the checks being 
drawn in a way to cover the real trans- 
action, but they are not infrequently 
paid in railroad passes, as to a con- 
cern employing a crew of traveling men. 
Naturally, the clerks of a railroad com- 
pany have to know more or less about 
such rebates, and very large shippers 
find it advisable to make spies of some 
of the railway clerks, in order to see 
that they get as large rebates as any- 
body. ' 

There is no way of knowing the ex- 
tent of rebates, as they are secret, but 
the La Follette investigation in Wis- 
consin two years ago uncovered the 
fact of some ten millions of dollars paid 
in rebates by Wisconsin railroads in six 
years. One railway system, the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern, was shown to 
have returned an average of over half 
a million dollars a year to its large 
shippers. The Elkins law, aimed at re- 
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bates, -went into effect in February, 
1903, yet the Wisconsin investigation 
showed that the rebates increased there- 
after, no railroad paying any attention 
to the law. Directly after the investi- 
gation, however, when in the lime- 
light of newspaper publicity, the re- 
bating was stopped almost entirely. 


ROBBING A TERRITORY. 


This form of railroad abuse grows. 


out of conditions pastly beyond the rail- 
road’s control. Take, for instance, the 
coast cities; they all have communica- 
tion by water with other points on the 
coast, and the railroads must either 
meet the competition of the coast steam- 
ers or go without the business. This 
would mean a much lower freight raté 
between Savannah and New York than 
between Savannah and Pittsburg, 
though the latter might be the shorter 
haul. A case in point is Spokane, which 
pays ninety-three dollars a carload more 
for Chicago freight than does Seattle, 
though the latter haul is two hundred 
and fifty miles farther. 

The great States of the Northwest 
generally suffer a loss because the rail- 
roads have combined to keep up New 
England’s manufactures. The Eastern 
roads feel that they have to stand by 
Eastern shippers, and they have made 
agreements for through freights that 
enable the New Englanders to com- 
pete favorably for trade in the far 
West. If the New York Central, Penn- 
sylvania, and Reading systems should 
combine to put up the freight rates on 
shoes, cotton goods, and hardware, the 
effect would be to build up these in- 
dustries in the West, and then the rail- 


roads named would lose the carrying ° 


of these goods. Therefore they con- 
tinue to artificially prop up New Eng- 
land’s industries. 

When we reflect that Nevada has two 
hundred and thirteen miles of railway 
to ten thousand inhabitants, while Mich- 
igan has only seven miles and New 
York eleven miles to ten thousand in- 
habitants, it is easy to understand that 
unequal freight rates may operate 
against people in one community much 



























































more strongly than in another. The 
country is so honeycombed with unequal 
freight rates that no one can thoroughly 
calculate and master the consequences 
or the difference that would result to 
people here and there if the rates were 
adjusted on a more equitable basis. 
We do know that the railroads have 
forced manufacturers to locate at cen- 
tral points, where there is no competi- 
tion in freights. Factories that sought 
the country districts to secure cheap 


power and low-priced labor have time* 


and again had to move to get a reason- 
able freight charge. This is the influ- 
ence that builds up our great cities, New 
York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, 
New Orleans, San Francisco—all, hav- 
ing competition by water and steam 
routes, which insures low freight rates 
—that is, it has insured them in the 
past, though conditions of unity of in- 
terest among the transportation com- 
panies are growing so much stronger 
that even these localities may suffer to 
some. extent from railway consolida- 
tion. Heretofore the large cities have 
had all the best of it, and the great 
stretches of fertile areas in the West 
that were opened up by railways for 
the ostensible purpose of building up the 
country have served to send a large 
part of the wealth thus developed back 
to the money centers, of which New 
York is of course the greatest. 

Uniform freight rates throughout the 
country would be to the advantage of 
every small town and hamlet, affording 
each a chance in the struggle for com- 
mercial supremacy. The public seems 
not to have understood this as the foun- 
dation cause of the drift of population 
to the cities, many writers holding the 
notion that population seeks the city 
because of the excitement incident to 
a crowd; but it appears plain that the 


drift to the city is because the money is 


there, and consequently a better chance 
for a livelihood. 


PECULIARITIES OF RATE-MAKING, 


The handling of freight in the United 
States constitutes an annual expense 
equivalent to a tax of twenty-six dol- 
5 
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lars per capita, or nearly four times 
what we pay to maintain the United 
States Government. This tax really 
comes out of the pockets of the wage- 
earners—the people who produce—and 
they pay it by its being added to the. 
cost of everything that they buy. If 
you, reader, are a voter, your share of 
this freight tax in 1903 was one hun- 
dred and fifty-six dollars, or just three 
dollars a week. Does not this«ques- 
tion then interest you? 

The railroads divide the freight into 
classes, charging a higher rate for the 
more valuable goods, just as does the 
post-office. They figure that a carload 
of pianos, worth ten thousand dollars, 
can afford to pay very much more than 
a carload of coal worth one hundred 
dollars. So we need not be surprised 
that the freight rate between New York 
and Chicago, per hundred pounds, is 
seventy-five cents for first-class, and 
ten cents less per class down to twenty- 
five cents for the sixth class. It is ob- 
vious that this system of classification 
makes it easy to increase rates by shift- 
ing articles from one class to another, 
without advertising any increase in 
rates. 

It seems remarkable at first sight that 
railway rates are not made with some 
reference to the cost of carriage, but as 
the expense account consists mainly of 
items that have to be paid, whether 
there is much or little freight moving, 
the one dominant rule in making the 
price is to charge what the traffic will 
bear. Competition, as by water routes, 
will bring the rates down to the point 
of mere ballast—that is, material for 
filling empties—and the inability of a 
locality or a commodity to defend itself 
against the railroad is the excuse for 
heaping on the rate to swell the divi- 
dends, or increase the salaries and 
rake-offs of the managers of the roads. 

A group of eleven men, the general 
freight agents of the trunk lines of rail- 
ways centering in New York, adjust the 
freight rates periodically by “consulta- 
tion.” The law does not allow them 
to “conspire” against the public, but 
they may “consult,” which amounts to 
the same thing. They hit the public for 
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all they can, and stifle competition more 
and more every year. These men, real- 
ly the mouthpieces of the railroad mag- 
nates, exercise more power than the 
United States Congress. The latter 
body has tried for years to regulate the 
railways, and failed miserably. The 
men back of the eleven general freight 
agents are actually regulating railways, 
and incidentally they are regulating 
about half the business interests of the 
country! 

There is another body of men having 
duties paralleling the “consulters’” as 
to rates. They are the fifteen officials 
constituting a “classification commit- 
tee,” who meet regularly at the Trunk 
Line Association’s quarters on Liberty 
Street, New York, to adjust the classes 
of freights. Their power may be ex- 
pressed as exceeding that ‘of all the 
United States custom-houses. They de- 
cide to what class new articles of freight 
belong, just as the customs officials de- 
cide for new articles that come across 
the water. These fifteen not only gov- 
ern a much larger volume of business 
than the custom-houses, but they have 
power to change the classification of an 
article on comparatively short notice, 
whereas, to make a change in the cus- 
toms tariff requires an agitation of the 
entire country, and the passage of a 
congressional bill. 

The freight rates built up by existing 
conditions constitute a mass of incon- 
sistencies and apparent absurdities; yet 
each rate has had its origin in some 
hard fact that influenced the price. 
Since 1899 there has been an increase 
of rates here and there as the traffic 
would bear it. Coal freights have gen- 
erally advanced, probably ten cents a 
ton for the haul. This means an in- 
crease of twenty-five million dollars in 
the public’s annual coal bill. The rates 
for beef transportation have steadily ad- 
vanced, the large packers being inter- 
ested in this charge, through their own- 
ership of refrigerator cars. They have 
thus added many millions to the annual 
food bill. Every commodity is care- 


fully watched by the railroad interests, 
and its tax for freight raised whenever 
it can be made to bear the burden. 





_that it is “unreasonable.” 
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NON-EFFECTIVENESS OF THE LAWS. 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion came into existence to improve the 
railroad situation. The act of 1887 was 
aimed to stop discrimination and extor- 
tion in freight rates. It required the 
publication of schedules of rates, and 
this gave the public some information ; 
the commission’s reports have also been 
of much value to those who gathered 
statistics ; otherwise the commission has 


- been a flat failure, no more able to cope 


with the railroads than could a subsi- 
dized insurance commissioner regulate 
the great New York life insurance com- 
panies that put him in office. 

In 1903, owing largely to the energy 
of President Roosevelt, the Elkins act 
was passed to stop rebates. The rail- 
roads in practise ignored it, and in the 
three years that have elapsed since its 
passage four beef packers have been 
fined twenty-five thousand dollars each, 
through great personal effort on the 
part of the attorney general, backed by 
the chief executive. Any one familiar 
with the railway situation is conscious 
that during the three years the total 
of rebates made in violation of the law 
must have been in the hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars! 

The reports of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission throw some light on 
the matter of law enforcement. Of 
462 complaints made them in one year 
—1903, the last fully reported—the 
commission disposed of 36 as having 
“no jurisdiction” ; 128 were returned for 
“more formal charges”; 115 were “un- 
finished”; and in 183 “relief was se- 
cured.” But what was the relief? This 
simply means that after two or three 
years of litigation the complainant 
against a rate may receive a decision 
The com- 
plainant has to pay the rate during the 
period of litigation, and after winning 
the decision, the railroad may cut the 
rate one cent, and the complainant may 
thereupon sue for further relief! 

Could the helplessness of the com- 
mission to afford relief be greater if 
it was composed of babes in arms? 

It is now proposed that the Interstate 































































Commerce Commission be empowered 
to make a maximum rate, and it is un- 
derstood at this writing that some such 
measure is likely to be enacted by the 
present Congress. In other words, be- 
cause the present laws are inoperative, 
we are to have more laws. Is it not 
very apparent that what is required is 
not more law, but some little ability to 
enforce the law we have? 

If the most forceful man who ever 
presided in Washington can do no more 
than to have four beef packers fined a 
total of one hundred thousand dollars, 
what can we expect of more law, to be 
enforced hereafter by some executive 
who may be of the passive type, or who 
may be placed in office by the railroad 
interests ? 

Personally, I very much doubt the 
value of a law providing that a com- 
mission of any sort, national or State, 
may fix railroad rates, because such a 
commission, in the very nature of 
things, must fix high rates. They can- 
not begin by crippling the railroads with 
low rates; no commission would do this 
if it could, or could do it if it would. 
And if then the rates are to be high, the 
way is still open for rebates—and there 
lies the present great difficulty. 

Far better is the plan of the New 
York Board of Trade and Transporta- 
tion, which suggests that the lowest rate 
made by a railroad, namely, the rate 
obtained secretly by the largest ship- 
per, become the legal rate—meaning 
that if a railroad rebates to one ship- 
per, every other shipper can obtain that 
rate if he can find evidence of the re- 
bate, and then can collect a rebate for 
himself by an ordinary suit at law. If 
this were the case, the railroad would 
simply be at the mercy of its clerks and 
employees, and rebating would have to 
stop. Because the plan seems to afford 
effectual relief in the matter of rebates 
it is sure not to be adopted. The rail- 
road interests are far too powerful to 
permit such a measure coming into op- 
eration. 

Let the reader bear in mind that the 
railroads have, as a rule, owned the 
newspapers, the legislatures, and often 
the judiciary for more than half a cen- 
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tury; that in these. matters they walk 
hand in hand with the great trusts, be- 
ing now largely under the domination of 
a small number of very rich and very 
clever men. Nothing short of a revo- 
lution will induce these men to loosen 
their grip. 


HOW MAGNATES ACQUIRE POWER. 


According to 1904 reports, there are 
214,000 miles of main railway in the 
United States, over sixty-five per cent. 
of which is under the control of forty- 
eight corporations, each having over 
a thousand miles of roadway. A year 
previous only fifty-five per cent. of the 
main trackage was controlled by the 
large corporations. These figures in- 
dicate an alarming tendency toward 
centralization of interests. It is not at 
all unlikely that-within ten years all the 
roads of the country will be operated 
under the direct guidance of less than 
ten men—great railway magnates act- 
ing in concert for their mutual benefit. 

As an instance of the way in which 
a great railway system gobbles up the 
small roads, I will cite the Chicago & 
Northwestern system. This originated 
when the Chicago, St. Paul & Fon du 
Lac Railway was foreclosed in 1859, 
being reorganized as the Chicago & 
Northwestern, with 177 miles of track- 
age. The original road has taken in 
four branches, so that it has now 333 
miles. It has also acquired the Galena 
division, including ten roads of 500 
miles; the Iowa, nine roads, of 570 
miles; Iowa & Minnesota, three roads, 
327 miles; North Iowa, four roads, 327 
miles ; Sioux City, six roads, 416 miles; 
Madison, ten roads, 509 miles; Ash- 
land, twenty roads,-837 miles; Penin- 
sula, seven roads, 464 miles; Minnesota 
& Dakota, fifteen roads, 1,302 miles; 
Nebraska & Wyoming, thirteen roads, 
1,429 miles; Chicago, Iowa & Dakota, 
30 miles, and the Chicago, St. Paul & 
Omaha, itself a consolidation of twenty- 
five roads, of 1,676 miles, making a 
grand total of 133 railroads, of a little 
over 9,000 miles of main trackage. 

These consolidations are brought 
about under natural laws of economy 
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by far-sighted men, and they will con- 
tinue, because there is more money to 
be made out of a hundred miles of rail- 
road when run as a part of a /arge sys- 
tem than when run independently. As 
several roads are thus brought togeth- 
er, the master mind that accomplished 
the work is apt to acquire management 
of the whole, and to operate it—at first 
perhaps for a clique, finally in his own 
interests. When one man has obtained 
control of the stock-voting privilege of 
several consolidated roads, so that he 
can name the officers and direct its af- 
fairs, he becomes a railroad magnate, 
with a power greater than any governor 
of a State. He rules in his territory, 
controlling the newspapers—primarily 
by passes, and, when necessary, by di- 
rect payments. He has a corps of poli- 
ticians virtually in his pay, and any can- 
didate for office on either ticket must 
be known to be favorable to his inter- 
ests, or this power will be turned 
against him. In this way the railroad 
magnate usually has a working major- 
ity in every legislature all the time. The 
bribery is seldom direct; usually the 
legislators feel that they owe their 
seats mainly to him, and that to oppose 
him would mean defeat’ next time. 

The judiciary are harder to control; 
but yet it is managed. When judges 
are to be appointed or elected, tre- 
mendous influence is brought to bear 
to secure incumbents who lean toward 
the railroads. The judges are féted 
and dined, and made much of socially, 
the banks accommodate them in the 
matter of loans, and in a score of ways 
they come under obligations to- impor- 
tant men without realizing that it is 
done for the purpose of being able to 
influence them when a railroad case is 
being tried. When a judge makes de- 
cisions against railway interests, cases 
are steered to other courts, or, if there 
is no better way, the adverse judge is 
sometimes offered a better paying job, 
to take him off the bench altogether. 

The Chicago News some years ago 
made an investigation of the judges of 
that city, and found that nearly all of 
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them traveled in and out of Chicago 
on free passes. Comment is unneces- 
sary. 


A CONDITION AND A REMEDY, 


The railroads of the country are 
capitalized at thirteen and a quarter bil- 
lions of dollars; their gross earnings are 
two billions annually, seventy per cent. 
of which is freight earnings. They 
have actually invested about four bil- 
lions of dollars—the rest of the capital 
is water. They are entitled to earn six 
per cent. on this four billions, or two 
hundred and forty million dollars an- 
nually, and no more; the balance of 
profits belongs to the people who 
created the value. 

The railroads never paid a proper 
price for the roadways. The govern- 
ment should take back these roadways 
at the price originally paid for them, 
and control the traffic through owner- 
ship of the roads. Every man in the 
United States has the same natural 
right to use the railroad highways as 
have the companies operating them. 
These roadways might be let at given 
periods to the companies offering to 
carry freight and passengers with the 
best service and the lowest rates. This 
would establish competition of a sort to 
benefit the public. 

We need a new Declaration of In- 
dependence, to be drawn up by some 
modern Thomas Jefferson, and it might 
run like this: 


Wuereas, in the development of these 
United States, certain men have acquired 
control of the natural property and rights of 
the public, and especially in the matter of 
operating the great highways of interstate 
commerce, maintaining their hold by im- 
proper influences, 

Resolved, that we will no longer submit 
to their yoke, but hereby declare that the 
roadways are our property, and that we will 
take them at our convenience, paying any in- 
cumbent a fair price for any chattels located 
on such property. 


Have we not as much or more reason 
for such a course as our fathers had to 
rebel against the government of George 
the Third? 
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é O, we haven’t 
any _ sitting- 
down job,” the 

superintendent said dry- 


“S-s-s-s’pose ye will 
have ’fore long?” 
“No, I do not think 
so.” 























sixth day, after his im- 

patient “No,” the super- 

intendent turned to him 
* squarely. 

“Took here,” he said 
bruskly ; ‘ ‘there’s no use 
in this. Why haven't 
you gone to work? 
There are jobs out- 





T he man_= shuffled 





side.” 
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other, looking embar- 
rassed and troubled. He was power- 
fully built, being fully six feet high and 
broad and well made in proportion. 
Evidently he was very strong and mus- 
cular. But it was equally evident that 
his mind was slow; and his speech— 
perhaps on account of its impediment 
—was exceedingly difficult to under- 
stand. Twice his lips opened and shut, 
and his brown, anxious eyes seemed 
trying to do service for them. The su- 
perintendent looked impatient. 

“We haven’t anything,” he repeated 
shortly. 

“Then I'll w-w-w-wait,” 
stammered. 

The next morning he presented him- 
self again at the office with the same 
inquiry, and received the same answer. 
When the superintendent went out at 
night he found him sitting on the steps. 

“Any | op-op-opening yet ?” he asked. 

“No. 

The next day he did not enter the 
office, but he was on the steps when the 
superintendent went out at noon. 

“Any y-y-y-yet?” he inquired re- 
spectfully. 

“No.” ; 

By the sixth day it was becoming 
monotonous. Once each day—morn- 
ing, noon, or night—the man waited 
at the steps, his face becoming more 
troubled and anxious at the curt repeti- 
tion of the same answer. And on the 


the man 











“Y-y-yes, I know,” the 
man answered. “I’m d- 
d-d-doin’ some of ’em every day.” 

“Glad to hear  it”—sarcastically. 
“Well, I can give you a good, steady in- 
side job now, if you want it. But it will 
be standing up and hard work. One 
of the firemen in our boiler-room is go- 
ing to leave, and we need another to 
fill his place at once. Your shoulders 
look strong enough to shovel coal ten 
hours a day. Will you take the job?” 

The man shook his head. 

“N-n-n-no, I can’t,” he said. “I 
d-d-don’t want a steady job. You see, 
it’s th-th-th-this. 

But the superintendent had passed on 
with a short “Just as you like.” 

The man stood looking after him with 
troubled eyes, his lips still moving in- 
audibly, as though striving to add or 
explain something. 

The’ next morning he was again at 
the steps—eager, humble, deprecating, 
but insistent. 

“Ain’t they really no ch-ch-ch-chance 
for a s-s-sittin’-down job?” he pleaded. 

The superintendent ignored him com- 
pletely, and before the sentence was fin- 
ished the office-door was opened and 
shut. The man stood. for*some min- 
utes gazing at it stotidly, then he raised 
his big, muscular hand and brushed a 
tear from his cheek. 

That noon, when the superintendent 
went home, his wife met him at the 
door. ~ 
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“I’ve hired a man to clear up the 
lawn, Henry,” she said; ‘and he’s been 
doing it splendidly, and he is just as 
careful of the flowers and plants as 
you could be. But he wants to see you 
about the pruning.” 

“The pruning! 
leave that for me, dear? 
choice trees, you know.” 


Hadn’t you better 
They are 


“Look here,” he said bruskly, “there’s no use in this. 
gone to work?” 


“Yes, I know. But you’re so busy, 
Henry, and it’s time such things were 
done.” 

“That’s so”’—thoughtfully; “and I 
couldn’t possibly get round to it under 
several weeks. Work in the office is 
crowding us now. But I hate to in- 
trust those trees to any one else.” 

“This man has done the lawn very 
nicely, and seems to be careful. But 
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you'd better see him yourself. He’s 
out there waiting. It’s hard work to 
talk with him, though, he stammers 
so.” 

“Oh, does he?” 

The superintendent’s brows came a 
little closer together as he went down 
the steps and round the house toward 
the back yard. His first thought was 
to dismiss the man 
summarily ; but as he 
crossed the lawn and 
noticed how neatly 
and intelligently ev- 
erything had been 
done, the refuse and 
litter cleared out and 
taken away, and not 
a plant or shrub dis- 
turbed in the opera- 
tion, his feelings un- 
derwent a change. A 
man who did work 
like that would doubt- 
less be equally care- 
ful with his pruning; 
and it was time the 
trees were attended 
to. But, in spite of 
his satisfaction with 
the work, his voice 
was curt when he ac- 
costed the man. 

“Oh, it’s you!” he 
said. ‘Well, what 
about this pruning?” 

“Do ye  w-w-w- 
want it hard or m-m- 
moderate ?” 

ard; “the “trees 
haven’t been cut back 
in three years. I 
want the pruning to 
be as severe as will 
be safe. For instance, 
this limb may be cut back to, say, this 
knot”—placing his hand upon the limb 
in question—‘‘and the rest of the tree 
proportionally. I want the pruning to 
put the trees into good shape as well as 
good condition. Can you do it?” 

“T g-g-guess so; I’ve done pruning 
afore. But about tha-th-th-that sittin’- 
down job. Ye d-d-d-don’t——” 

The superintendent was striding back 


Why haven’t you 








toward the house. “Do the work as 
well as you can,” he called over his 
shoulder, “and Mrs. Davis will pay 
you.” 

When he came home from the mill 
that night he went directly to the trees. 
They had been pruned with the care 
and skill of an expert, and were in the 
best condition for a strong, healthy 
growth another year; and their shape 
was all that could be desired. When 
he went into the house his face showed 
his satisfaction. 

“Was the pruning all right?’ his 
wife asked. 

“Yes, he made a very good job of 
a8 

“IT thought it seemed good,” she said. 
“Anyway, I’ve asked him to come back 
to-morrow and finish sawing our wood. 
There’s a cord or so of hard oak and 
ash knots that the boy said were too 
tough for him. This man is so strong 
that I thought he would be just the one 
to do it.” 

Her husband laughed. 

“I’m afraid he’ll fall short in this 
job,” he said. “He’s looking for sitting- 
down work;” and he told her of the 
man’s persistent applications for a job. 
His wife looked surprised. 

“That doesn’t sound a bit like his 
looks and the way he works,” she ob- 
served. 

“Not like to-day’s work, I admit. 
But to-morrow’s job will be a better 
test. Did you pay him?” 

“No; he said to wait until he was 
through.” 

The next night the superintendent 
returned later than usual; his work had 
detained him at the office. It would 
have been dark but for a moon and a 
clear sky. As he entered the yard ‘he 
heard the sharp, rasping hiss of a saw 
gnawing its way through hard wood. 
_ “Your man’s still at it,” he said to his 
wife a few minutes later. 

“Yes, he has been at it like that 
all day. You said this morning you’d 
give him three days to finish the pile, 
provided he held out that long. Well, 
he has it all done now except a stick 
or two.” 
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“Whew! you don’t mean it. The 
fellow has worked then, certainly.” 

“Indeed he has, I never saw a man 
work harder or more steadily. But 
suppose you go out and pay him, Henry. 
He must be nearing the last stick.” 

The superintendent took some money 
from ‘his pocket, counted part, which he 
rolled into a wad, and replaced the rest 
in his pocket. Then he went out. The 
man was just straightening his shoul- 
ders from the last divided knot, which 
lay on the ground in front of the saw- 
horse. 

“Hello! Finished, have you?” com- 
mented the superintendent heartily. 
“Well, you’ve done a big day’s work. 
Now, how much—for the two days, I 
mean?” 

“One d-d-dollar—f-fifty cents a d- 
day.” 

The superintendent threw back ‘his 
head. 

“Oh, pshaw! pshaw!” he exclaimed. 
“Regular work is worth a dollar and a 
half a day, and you’ve put in extra time 
and extra exertion. Here’s four dol- 
lars; and you’ve earned it, every cent. 
I hope you haven’t been asking such 
ridiculous prices at other places.” 

“W-well” — apologetically — “they 
wanted to know what I ch-ch-charged, 
an’ I told ’em, an’ gener’ly they paid 
j-just what I said. That’s what I 
earned back where I come from.” 

“Humph! time you came here, then. 
But how is it that you work like this, 
and are willing to accept a dollar and 
fifty cents a day for your work, and yet 
refuse a steady job in the mill at good 
pay aT 

“It’s *c-c-c-c-cause I can’t stay here 
steady, an’ I w-wouldn’t like inside work 
no-n-no-how. I’ve always lived out- 
d-d-doors, an’ I can’t seem to breathe 
good under cover. "Sides, I m-may not 
be here more’n two or three days long- 
er.” 
The 
plexed. 

“And yet you beg me for a sitting- 
down job,” he said. “Do you want it 
for one day or for two days?” 

“°T-t-tain’t for me”—eagerly. “I’ve 
b-b-b-been tryin’ to tell ye that r-right 


superintendent looked per- 
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along, but my tongue’s onreliable, an’ 
ye was always in sech a h-hurry it kept 
me flustered. W-w-why, sir, I couldn’t 
do no sittin’-down work; I’d d-d-die. I 
want to be stirrin’, It’s for Melissy.” 

“Can’t you come into dinner now, 
Henry?” came Mrs. Davis’ voice from 
the door. “Sarah says the things will 
be getting cold. Perhaps Mr. . 
pausing inquiringly. 

“B-B-B-Brown, 
Brown.” 

“Thank you; perhaps you will come 
in, too.” 

“Thanky’—promptly—“I__b-b-b’lieve 
I will. I’m m-mighty hongry.” 

As they came in, the superintendent 
looked at his wife with an odd laugh 
in his eyes. Moses Brown was the 
least embarrassed of the three. He 
had accepted the invitation with the 
same promptness and heartiness that he 
would have given one at his own home, 
added to which, perhaps, was a natural 
desire to see how these people lived. 
At the table he hesitated only through 
his infirmity and lack of knowledge, 
and not through.any feeling of infe- 
riority. 

“Funny the d-d-different ways peo- 
ple have,” he said; “up my way it’s 
supper bout this time; here it’s d-d-din- 
ner. I s-s’pose it’s on account 0’ keep- 
in’ |-l-later hours. When d’ye have 
supper, m-m-midnight ?” 

“No, this is our last meal. But you 
were going to say something about 
Melissy. Who is she?” 

“My g-gal. She’s the odd bird. I’ve 
got four, but the others are home b-b- 
bodies, like me. Melissy’s the only one 
who’s got wings.” 

“And she wants a sitting-down job?” 

“Y-yes, sir, for awhile, if ye d-d-don’t 
mind.” Moses Brown’s face had grown 
animated and eager, and into his wist- 
ful eyes had come a sudden appeal. 
“Ye see, Melissy’s s-s-seventeen, an’ 
has been wantin’ to do somethin’ since 
she was twelve. She borried a b-book 





ma’am; M-Moses 


here and there, an’ hunted up some old 
newspapers, an’ p-p-p-picked out let- 
ters an’ words, an’ learned a I-lot by 
herself. 


Then she got set on school- 
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in’, an’ began to work an’ s-s-save 
money. She’s been pickin’ berries, an’ 
drivin’ c-cattle. for stockmen, an’ cut- 
tin’ wood, for *bout three years now, 
an’ she’s s-s-saved forty dollars. Then 
a wild bull ch-ch-charged her an’ 
smasht her foot.” 

“Badly ?” asked Mrs. Davis, who had 
become interested. 

“Yes’m, pretty bad. It was six 
months ago, an’ she c-c-can only jest 
manage to get round with a stick now.” 
He checked himself, turning to the su- 
perintendent hastily. “But she’s strong 
an’ spry an’ jest as able as me to work, 
‘cept for that f-f-foot,” he added; “an’ 
she’s a good deal more willin’. She can 
do any kind o’ work, no m-m-matter 
how hard, long it’s sittin’ down. An’ 
later she’ll do better. We hain’t no reg’- 
lar d-d-doctor up our way, but we’ve 
a man who knows ’b-b-bout horses an’ 
cattle, an’ he says Melissy’s foot never 
w-w-would get.so she w-w-wouldn’t 
limp, but that arter another three 
m-months she could walk without a 
stick. It won’t be so bad then. Course 
Melissy felt p-p-put out pretty bad at 
fust; then she heard as how gals could 
work in a m-mill an’ make money, an’ 
that some o’ the jobs was settin’ down. 
Arter that she kept at me to b-b-bring 
her; an’ at last my wife said I’d better 
do it to oncet, or Melissy’d fret her- 
self sick. So I took our w-w-w-wheel- 
barrow an’ rode her down to the edge 
o’ the village; then she g-g-got out an’ 
limped in. She didn’t want f-f-folks to 
see her in the kerridge’—grinning. 
“She’s w-w-workin’ in the fust house 
we stopped at, sewin’ on clothes for her 
b-b-board. Melissy couldn’t live with- 
out doin’ s-s-suthin, an’ she couldn’t 
bring herself to s-spend a c-c-c-cent. 
Soon’s she gets two hundred dollars 
she’s goin’ off to s-s-school. She seen 
in a p-paper ’bout a place where it costs 
that.” 

“Why don’t you move your family 
down here and obtain employment?” 
asked the superintendent bluntly. “A 
strong fellow like you ought to be able 
to support his family and give his girl 
an education without her working any. 
Melissy need not go away; we have 
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The patient brown eyes of the man looked from one to the other. 


good schools right here, both day and 
evening.” 

“Yes,” added his wife, with unusual 
spirit; “it doesn’t seem as though you 
ought to let a lame girl earn her educa- 
tion, Mr. Brown, and you so strong 
and healthy.” 

The patient brown eyes of the man 
looked from one to the other. 

“Does s-s-seem that way,” he agreed, 


“but I c-can’t stay, an’ I can’t move’ 


down, an’ I c-c-can’t take no reg’lar job. 
My wife’s ailin’, an’ has b-b-been so 
*most all her life. I have to carry her 
from one room to another. I’m afeard 
she’s b-b-b-been havin’ a pretty hard 
time’’—the habitual look of anxiety re- 
turning to his eyes. “None o’ the chil- 
dren are b-b-big an’ strong enough to 
do m-much. I thought I’d w-w-wheel 


Melissy down one day an’ get back the 
n-next, an’ here I’ve b-b-been all this 





time. But my wife said I mustn’t g-go 
back an’ leave Melissy on no account 
till she was all s-s-settled. She 
w-wouldn’t be’ satisfied for me to do 
that, no matter how she needed me.” 
“Well, why don’t you bring your wife 
down here, so you can all be together ?” 
asked the superintendent impatiently. 
“It doesn’t seem to me that you ar- 
range things very judiciously. Your 
wife would be near a doctor here.” 
Moses Brown shook his head. 
“*Twas a doctor t-t-told her to go,” 
he answered. “I used to be down this 
way, workin’ for a n-n-nurseryman. 
That’s where I learned "bout p-prunin’. 
But my wife was ailin’, an’ a doctor said 
that if she was took high u-u-up in the 
hills, in the woods, she might I-live, but 
that she couldn’t here. I’ve been 
t-t-tendin’ to her close ever since, carry- 
in’ an’ watchin’ her, for she’s 1-I-liable 
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to be bad any minute. I ain’t been from 
her more’n an hour or so at a time in 
t-t-ten years. I ought to be there right 
now, only s-s-she s-said for me to wait 
an’ settle Melissy.” 

Mrs. Davis looked at her husband. 

“Can’t you find some sitting-down 
job, Henry?” she asked. _ 

He had been thinking, and he smiled 
an affirmation to her question across the 
table. 

“Yes, I think I can arrange it,” he 
answered. “The Stanton girl is in the 
finishing-room, and she wants to go 
into the weave-shop to learn weaving. 
I haven’t consented to the change, be- 
cause I had no one to take her place. I 
wouldn’t wonder if Melissy could do it 
all right. It is a job of drawing cloth 
over rollers’—to Moses Brown—‘and 
is very pleasant sitting-down work.” 

“An’ can Melissy h-h-have it ?”—his 
eyes shining. 

“Yes, I will let her commence in the 
morning.” 

Moses Brown rose quickly. 


“Then if ye d-d-don’t mind I think 
I'll be goin’,”-he said. “My wife must 
be n-n-needin’ me. I'll jest stop an’ tell 
Melissy, an’ then hurry on. ’Tain’t but 


t-thirty miles, an’ I can get there by | 


mornin’. Ye’ll look out for Melissy 
some ?” 

“Yes,” promised the superintendent, 
also rising ; “and you may tell your wife 
that she will receive five dollars a week, 
and that the work will be easy.” 

“And tell her from me,” smiled Mrs. 
Davis, through misty eyes, “that I will 
advise Melissy about the schooling, and 
will get her into some of the evening 
classes at once.” 

“Thanky, thanky”—huskily—“it’s k- 
k-kind of ye to do so much. But I 


must be g-g-g-goin’ now. I’m in a: 


h-hurry.” 

As his hasty footsteps sounded 
around the house and down the walk 
toward the street, Mrs. Davis turned 
to her husband. 

“He’s going to take care of his wife,” 
she said softly. 
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The Wisdom of Life 


WE are the victims of circumstances when we fail. When we succeed, cir- 


cumstances are our victims. 


Tu best history is gossip that cannot be disproved. 


JEALousy exists only when there is no reason for its existence. 


Prato, Bruno, Galileo, Kepler, Newton, all labored in order that the young 
college girl of to-day might know something. 


Ir is fatal to indulge in a vice that is out of style. 


ScIENCE is constantly operating on our imaginations. 


It is easy to be natural when you don’t know how. 


It’s hard to place some people until we catch them under an epitaph. 


Hope springs eternal in the human jest. 


THE aeronaut never knows when he is well of. 


In a spine, flexibility is not a sign of weakness, 


Tom Masson. 
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A North and South American Road 


By Alexander Hume Ford 


F the plans of several millionaire 
Americans ate carried to comple- 
tion, it will yet be possible for those 

who dread the perils of the deep to 
travel by rail from New York to Paris, 
or even Hongkong. In fact, Yankee 
enterprise promises soon to girdle the 
earth with iron rails, so that the Pata- 
gonian may board a Pullman sleeper at 
Cape Horn, at the extreme of South 
America, and journey uninterruptedly 
for nearly twenty thousand miles to 
the Cape of Good Hope, at the south- 
ern end of Africa. Everywhere, the 
world over, the Yankee promoter is at 
work bringing every other country near- 
er his own. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie hopes to live 
long enough to see the completion of 
his pet project, the Pan-American Rail- 
way, which he is financing. When 
completed, a connected line of railway 
will exist between Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, and Valparaiso, Chili. The 
New York drummer may begin a jour- 
ney by rail through the Pan-American 
countries that will take him ten thou- 
sand miles before he reaches the 
furthest. town on his route. Encour- 
aged by Mr. Carnegie’s optimism, a 
Denver company has incorporated for 
fifty million dollars, and proposes to 
build an extension to the Pan-Ameri- 
can Railway, from Seattle to Behring 
Straits. The agents of this company 
are now in Russia, seeking permission 
from the czar to tunnel the Straits and 
continue their proposed railway to a 
junction with the trans-Siberian sys- 
tem; which project, if ever completed, 
would place the railway systems of Eu- 
rope, Asia and Africa in direct com- 
munication with those of America. 

The Pan-American Railway has al- 
ready made considerable progress; in 
fact, half the distance between New 


York and Buenos Ayres is now spanned 
by iron rails, and Mr. Carnegie’s engi- 
neers report that about five thousand 
miles still remain to be constructed, 
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at a cost of about two hundred million 
dollars. When this railway is com- 


-pleted, it will be just twice as long as 


the trans-Siberian system. 

James G. Blaine was the father of 
the Pan-American Railway scheme, but, 
after our government had spent half a 
million dollars on surveys and actual 
work was about to begin, Mr. Blaine 
died, and the project fell into innocuous 
desuetude under the Cleveland admin- 
istration. Again, under Roosevelt, 
however, the Pan-American Railway 
moves forward. At the congress of the 
two Americas, held recently in the City 
of Mexico, the United States Govern- 
ment was urged to begin the work, the 
South American delegates promising 
that their home governments would aid. 
Mr. Carnegie offesed to assume all pre- 
liminary expenses, and our President 
promptly appointed a commissioner to 
visit the heads of the South American 
republics and secure their co-operation. 

Mr. Cassatt, now president of the 
Pennsylvania system, which is to form 
the first link in the New York to Buenos 
Ayres Railway, was chairman of the 
first Pan-American congress, in 1890, 
that decided upon the construction of 
the great railway that would bind to- 
gether the two Americas. 

At present it is possible to travel near- 
ly four thousand miles by rail from 
New York to Guatemala, then comes 
the great gap, nearly five thousand miles 
in extent, between the jumping-off 
place in North America and the point 
in Peru where the southward journey 
may be resumed. American engineers, 
however, are building railways above 
the clouds in Ecuador, and the Panama 
project is causing capital to flow to- 
ward the isthmus for the construction 
of railways, north and south, from our 
great inter-oceanic ditch. Few there 


are, however, who hope to see the Pan- 
American Railway running through 
trains for at least a decade to come, as 
the construction of the missing links 
along the ridge of the Andes will en- 
tail unparalleled engineering achieve- 
ments, and even when the railway is 


completed, the locomotives will have to 
haul tank cars over hundreds of miles 
of desolate waste, where no water may 
be secured to feed the boiler. Not only 
that, but the air in these high regions 
is so rarified that passengers whose 
lungs are not of the toughest may have 
to stop in halfway altitudes for days be- 
fore they dare traverse the greater 
heights. 

The run of ten thousand miles, from 
New York City to Buenos Ayres, will 
occupy some seventeen days, if the 
trains maintain an average speed of 
twenty-five miles an hour, which is far 
better than the present trip, that entails 
a journey by boat to London or Ham- 
burg to catch the fast European steam- 
ers for South American ports. By the 
time the Pan-American trunk line is 
completed, however, it is more than 
probable that electricity will be the mo- 
tive power, and ten days from San 
Francisco, Chicago or New York to 
Buenos Ayres may not seem too much 
to hope for. 

Mexico, owing to exceptional railway 
facilities, sends us nearly three-fourths 
of her exports, and draws on us for an 
equal percentage of her total imports. 
We buy over a hundred million dollars 
worth of Central and South American 
exports annually, and sell them not 
half as much as they sell to us. It is 
hoped by Mr. Carnegie and his fellow 
promoters that when the two hundred 
thousand miles of railway of the United 
States are connected with the twenty- 
five-thousand-mile system of the south- 
ern continent, that our country, instead 
of Europe, will control the trade of 
South America, and that the two conti- 
nents may become one in common inter- 
ests. 

If Mr. Carnegie and the Alaska rail- 
way promoters both succeed in their 
pet projects, America will become the 
center of the commercial world, with 
direct railways to every large city on 
each of the five great continents, and 
it is more than likely that another dec- 
ade will witness the completion of the 
round-the-world railway. 
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HE secretary had paper and pencil 
ready, and a typewriter beside 
him. The Bishop of Winchester 

sat in the window, in a straight-backed 
chair, for it seemed that he could not 
even allow himself the luxury of rest- 
ing when he might have rested. 

He was a tall, austere looking man, 
this bishop; with firm mouth and square 
chin, and gray eyes that looked from 
under frowning brows. <A just man, 
priding himself on his justice; a good 
man, who set his face like a_ flint 
against temporizing of every kind. 
With him there were but two words— 
yes and no. There were arguments on 
but one side of a question; and there 
was nothing to be said for the other side 
under any circumstances. The secre- 
tary sometimes paused in his work and 
looked at him, and wondered if he were 
altogether human. 

An austere man, who had the income 
of a prince, and lived the life of an 
anchorite, giving all his goods to the 
poor; an unsympathetic man, who edu- 
cated youths at his own expense; the 
strangest anomaly to be found in many 
a day’s journey—this bishop who sat 
in his straight-backed chair dictating’ 
to his secretary. 

“A note of thanks from the president 
of the board of managers of the Home 














for the Homeless,” said the secretary, 
opening another letter, with a little sigh 
of relief, for he was near the end of the 
pile. ‘He says that your magnificent 
contribution has saved the Home from 
serious difficulties, and that this will 
enable them to go through the winter 
comfortably.” 

“No answer needed,” said the bishop, 
briefly. 

“A letter from Mr. Hanlon for help 
for a poor family. He says he has 
found a family in great distress, and he 
looks to you for advice and assistance.” 

“He doesn’t need advice. He needs 
assistance. Tell him to draw on me 
and do what he thinks necessary.” 

“A letter from Mr. Quintard in ref- 
erence to young Cooper, the theological 
student. He has married, and so has 
forfeited his right to continue his course 
and enter upon his career, unless you 
are willing to make an exception in his 
case.” 

The bishop’s face flushed and his lips 
set in a line like iron. 

“Write Mr. Quintard,” he said, in icy 
tones, “that he will please convey to the 
young man my compliments, and tell him 
that since he has put his nose to the 
grindstone he may keep it there. He is 
to tell him from me that he can seek 
out some humble employment for him- 
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self and get to work at it. We are done 
with him.” 

“Perhaps there may be extenuating 
circumstances,” said the secretary, hesi- 
tatingly. “Excuse me for suggesting it, 
but wouldn’t it be well to wait a while 
and investigate 

He had spoken with the utmost def- 
erence, for even the bishop’s angry turn 
could not disconcert the secretary. 

“Investigate ?”’ exclaimed the bishop, 
angrily. “Why is it necessary to in- 
vestigate? The young man had his ca- 
reer before him, and he has deliberately 
thrown it away. He has sacrificed the 
dignity and honor of the church for 
some foolish girl, who never had a 
thought above personal adornment in 
all her life, perhaps, and who will be 
like a millstone around his neck. No, 
let him go his way. Men who make 
mistakes like that must suffer the con- 
sequences. Marry before he had com- 
pleted his theological course! What 
man who had his work at heart would 
think of doing such a thing? Thank 
Heaven I have never married. I have 
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given my life to the church; and no man 
can do that who has a wife to divide 
his affections.” 

The secretary bowed and took up his 
pencil again. Having received his in- 
structions, there was nothing but to 
obey them. And after a little, the dic- 
tations for the day being finished, the 
bishop surrounded himself with his 
books and plunged into the abstract 
studies which were to him like wine to 
the bacchanal; which stood in the plac 
of the love of wife and child. 

The bishop lived like an anchorite, 
and there was no service too hard for 
him. No work that he could do for 
the church was ever refused. The win- 
try wind was howling at the blinds that 
evening, but he put on his overcoat and 
drew on his gloves, and prepared him- 
self for the street. 

“Are you going out, sir?” asked the 
secretary. 

“Yes,” replied the great man, simply. 
“I promised to give a talk to the work- 
ingmen to-night at the Dayton mis- 
sion.” 

There was a world 
of personal history in 
the simple answer. It 
was a cold and dismal 
night, and the fire was 
burning cheerily in the 
grate, yet this man 
who might have taken 
his ease was going to 
the furthest extremity 
of the city to talk to 
grimy workingmen. 
The secretary watched 
him with wonder and 
curiosity in his face. 
The hard, stern, un- 
bending man, the self- 
sacrificing sympathizer 
with the poor—what 
contradictions were in 
this man’s nature! 

The mission stood 
in the midst of a thick- 
ly settled district, pop- 
ulated chiefly by the 
workmen from the 





“SE foundries and mills that 
“Thank Heaven I have never married. I have given my life to the church.” abounded there. The 
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mission house was small and plain, and 
not too comfortable, as the bishop 
knew, for he had spoken there before. 
To his surprise, the doors were closed 
and the place was dark. 

“Strange,” he said to himself. “TI did 
not think I was so early.” 

Nothing stirred about the house ex- 
cept a little white kitten, which sat on 
the steps and rent the air with agonized 
howls. Its voice had been audible to 
the bishop while he was still some dis- 
tance down the street, but as he ap- 
proached the kitten did not change its 
tactics except to look up at him and 
howl straight into his face. 

“Mercy, what a voice!” exclaimed 
the bishop, uneasily. ‘Are you cold, 
poor little kitten?” 

Looking up and down the street to 
see that no one was coming, he took the 
tiny kitten up and stroked its head. 

It opened its mouth wide and wailed 
for something it missed and could not 
explain. It surely must be almost 
frozen. No one was coming yet. The 
bishop unbuttoned his overcoat at the 
top and thrust the kitten in. 

“Tf I see anyone coming, I can take 
it out,” he thought. ‘Perhaps one of 
the workmen will take it home to his 
children.” 

Lulled by the warmth, the kitten was 
quiet for a moment, but all at once it 
realized that there was something else 
needed. It crawled up, put out its head 
and howled louder than ever. 

“Mercy on us,” exclaimed the bishop, 
‘it must be hungry! If the men would 
only come 

Sure enough, there was some one 
walking up the street with a rapid 
swing. But he was about to pass when 
the bishop stopped him. 

“Pardon me, my friend,” he said, 
“but I expected there would be service 
in this house to-night. Can you tell 
me——” 

“No, it’s to-morrow night,” said the 
man, hurrying on. 

He had mistaken the night; and all 
this long journey and waiting in the 
cold were for nothing. 

“Too bad, kitty,” he said to the head 
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which was just beneath his chin, and 
which was giving utterance to the wild- 
est and most hopeless howls. “As I 
have nothing else to do, though, per- 
haps I might find a place where they 
would give you a little milk, and maybe 
adopt you.” 

He put a protecting hand on the kit- 
ten’s head and tried to pet it into si- 
lence as he walked down the street, 
looking for a house that seemed promis- 
ing. A lfttle distance away he saw a 
house where there was a light and some 
one moving about. 

He rang the bell hopefully, and pres- 
ently. a sharp-featured woman came to 
the door, and opened it a little way, for 
she evidently had her suspicions. 

“Pardon me, madam,” said the bish- 
op, courteously; “but I have found a 
poor little, starving kitten in the streets, 
and I called to ask you if you would 
give it a little milk.” 

The kitten shrieked and wailed in 
confirmation of this statement, but the 
woman was not to be deceived. “You 
git out o’ here, an’ do it double quick,” 
she commanded, at the same time shut- 
ting the door and bolting it from the 
inside. 

The bishop found himself walking 
up the street, his ears tingling with mor- 
tification. “What could she have 
thought of me?” he questioned himself. 

A little distance further on there was 
a house where there was a fire in the 
front room, and he could hear a man’s 
voice within. _Ah, here was the place. 
A man would understand the situation. 
There was never anything to be done 
with a woman, anyhow, but with a man 
it was different. 

A ring at the bell, and the door was 
flung open and a man stood on the 
threshold. 

“That you, Fred?” he asked, peering 
into the darkness. 

“No, it is not Fred,’ replied the 
bishop, mildly, and then he repeated his 
formula. 

“See here, my man,” said the person 
in the doorway, “I don’t know whether 
you're just crazy or on a jag, but you’d 
better hurry on, for it is mighty near 
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time for the copper on this beat to git 


The bishop drew his splendid figure 
erect and walked on. ‘All men are be- 
coming pessimists,” he said to himself 
and the kitten. 

Perhaps it was this gloomy thought 
that made the kitten open its mouth and 
surpass all its previous efforts in the 
way of soul-stirring wails. The bishop 
set his lips in a hard line. 

“I’m going to find something for 
this kitten to eat,” he said, half aloud; 
and when the bishop said things in that 
way it was as well for circumstances to 
yield. 

A tiny cottage stood at a street corner ; 
such a tiny cottage that it seemed to 
have been crowded into the corner as 
an afterthought, when the place was 
already full. There was a light in the 
front room, and as the bishop had 
grown desperate, he walked up the 
small stoop and rang the bell. 

A young man opened the door. There 
was an electric light a few feet away, 
and the bishop saw by it that the young 


She came back presently with a saucer of milk and set it and the kitten on the rug. 





man had a pale face and that his hair 
was tumbled, as though by: restless fin- 
gers. While he was noting these things 
he was telling about the kitten. 

“T have applied to several people,” he 
added, ‘“‘but they seem to look upon me 
as a dangerous and suspicious char- 
acter. I hope you will be more gener- 
ous in your judgment.” 

The young man had started at the 
sound of his voice, but he opened the 
door wider. 

“Come in,” he said. “I think we will 
be able to find the kitten something to 
eat.” 

A slender slip of a girl arose from 
her seat near the fire and went into the 
other room. She came back presently 
with a saucer of milk, and set it and 
the kitten down on a rug, and then the 
bishop sat down, too, at their invitation ; 
and they all laughed with one accord 
at the enthusiastic manner in which the 
kitten crawled bodily into that saucer 
of milk, and lapped and choked and 
lapped and strangled again, as though 
it would never have enough. 
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“The poor little thing was hungry; 
very hungry,” said its benefactor, pity- 


ingly. 


While the kitten drank, the bishop - 


was looking around the poor, neat little 
room, with its bare floor shining white 
and its pitiful little adornings. And 
from the room his eyes wandered to 
the girl; who was down on her knees: by 
the fire, wiping the milk from the kit- 
ten’s paws and making it fit for decent 
society. She was a lovely girl, with 
large, tender, brown eyes, and her hair 
was filled with gold in the firelight ; and 
there was a dimple in the midst of the 
bloom on her left cheek. 

When had the Bishop of Winchester 
ever noticed the bloom on a woman’s 
cheek before, or the dimple in the midst 
of it? 

“Really, this is very pleasant,” he 
said, warming under the genial influ- 
ence of the neat little room, and the 
lovely girl, and the fine young man with 
the intellectual face. “I am glad that 
I found the kitten, for it has been the 
cause of my making some pleasant 
friends. You must give me your name, 
for I have no disposition to lose friends 
so pleasantly found.” 2 

Something had been weighing on the 
mind of the young man ever Since his 
guest had come into the room. Now he 
arose and stood before the bishop, his 
eyes kindling. 

“My name is Montgomery,” he said, 
with an intrepidity which the bishop 
could not but recognize, even in the 
midst of his amazement. “I am a stu- 
dent of theology. I lack a year of fin- 
ishing my course. A month ago I mar- 
ried, and to-day you sent me word that 
since I had put my nose to the grind- 
stone I could keep it there. You—you, 
a bishop, the head of my church, have 
decided that I must lose my career, 
that I am to throw away the one work 
for which I am fitted, that I must never 
give my message to the world, that I 
must walk in alien paths all my life. 
And why? Because I have married the 
sweetest girl that ever breathed; a girl 
who would stand side by side with me 
in my work, who would make it better 
work—broader, more effective. We had 

6 


expected to wait, sir, but she lost her 
mother a few weeks ago, and was alone 
in the world; and I acted just as you 
would have done, under similar circum- 
stances. She was afraid she would spoil 
my life, and a little while ago, after 
your message came, she was crying 
because she thought she had spoiled it; 
and now in walks the man who sent me 
such a message as that, and he has been 
walking blocks and blocks to find some 
milk for a lost kitten. There must be 
a kind heart behind such conduct as 
this, but why do you keep your kindness 
for dumb animals alone ?” 

It was unprecedented; it was amaz- 
ing. And to his own bishop—the man 
whose will had always been law to 
him, 

The kitten, having eaten all it could, 
retired from the saucer in a dignified 
manner, and, finding the bishop seated 
in front of the fire, calmly climbed up 
to his lap, where it curled itself up and 
went to sleep. 

The bishop did not take his eyes from 
the fire. The trembling girl who 
watched him saw a change come over 
his face. Somehow the hard lines 
melted; the eyes, under the frowning 
brows, grew wider and darker, and 
were all at once filled with tears. There 
was silence in the room for some mo- 
ments. Then the bishop arose and be- 
gan to button his overcoat. 

“I am glad I came in,” he said, gen- 
tly, looking at the young man. “And 
so you have been married a month? 
Have courage, my boy. We all have 
our grindstones, and our noses are kept 
pretty constantly at them in the course 
of the years; but no matter, so’ they 
don’t grind away any of our hearts. 
And this is the little wife who was more 
and better than a career? Well, per- 
haps she is. She reminds me of a girl 
I knew long ago. You won’t mind my 
taking the kitten home with me, will 
you P” 

And the two young people in the tiny 
cottage stood amazed while he put the 
kitten inside his overcoat, and then 
shook hands with them warmly before 
he departed. : 

The next morning, when the secre- 
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tary entered the study, he paused and 
leaned against the door a moment, and 
passed his hand across his eyes. Could 
that be the Bishop of Winchester, sit- 
ting in his accustomed place, with a 
white kitten climbing over him and 
biting his ears and bumping its head 
against his chin? 

“Oh, you’re here, Daniel,” said the 
bishop, catching sight of him. “Sit 
down there for a moment, and take this 
for Mr. Quintard.” 

And the secretary steadied his reeling 
faculties, while the bishop dictated : 

Dear QuintarD: I have reconsidered my 
decision in regard to young Cooper. I have 


some evidence that goes to show that he 
will make a useful man; and you may as- 
sure him, from me, that he will be allowed 
to continue his course. Also please ascer- 
tain if he is at all cramped in his circum- 
stances; and if so, consider me your banker, 
and help him as he needs it, without letting 
him know to whom he is indebted. You 
can manage this, I know. 


“T must be dreaming,” said the secre- 
tary to himself; but as he looked again, 
to convince himself, there was the Bish- 
op of Winchestér smiling at the kitten, 
which was clawing at the leaves of one 
of the abstract books on the table, and 
turning somersaults down the open 


pages. 


Bap 


Epitaph 
N OW lay thee down to sleep, and dream of me; 


Though thou art, dead and I am living yet, 
Though cool thy couch and sweet thy slumbers be, 
Dream—do not quite forget. 


Sleep all the autumn, all the winter long, 
With never a painted shadow from the past 
To haunt thee; only, when the blackbird’s song 


Wakens the woods at last, 


When the young shoots grow lusty overhead, 

Here, where the spring sun smiles, the spring wind grieves. 
When budding violets close over thee spread 

Their small, heart-shapen leaves, 


Pass, O Beloved, to dreams from slumber deep: 
Recount the store that mellowing time endears, 
Thread, through the measureless mazes of thy sleep, 

Our old, unchangeful years. 


Lie still and listen—while thy sheltering tree 
Whispers of suns that rose, of suns that set-— 

For far-off echoes of the spring and me. 
‘Dream—do not quite forget. 


GRAHAM R. Tomson. 
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3 THE MISTAKE OF THE 


























HAVE known in my life three or 
four tactful mothers-in-law, but 
they are too scarce to be called 

typical. Therefore the class to be con- 
sidered is the biased individual who 
cannot see a family pie without experi- 
encing an irresistible inclination to put 
her finger in it. 

I wonder at them, I do! Just as I 
wonder at those grown people who have 
forgotten their feelings as children, and 
who are so hard, so miserably hard, on 
tender little feelings, and who never 
seem to know when they are inflicting 
the keenest mortifications on sensitive 
little souls. 

Have mothers-in-law forgotten their 
early years of marriage? That first, 
terrible year of being a bride, when, in 
spite of the sweet and strange new ex- 
periences of love and possession, every 
nerve was strained to a readjustment 
of one’s mental vision, to accepting of 
new household customs, to reverencing 
new ideals, to enlarging one’s horizon 
and broadening one’s point of view? 

The first years of marriage are try- 
ing enough, in spite of their undeniable 
happiness, without any assistance from 
outsiders who endeavor to push either 
experience along. Outsiders can be 
lived down, but one’s mother-in-law 
must be borne just as you bear your 
inherited dyspepsia. Both are intimate 
family afflictions, which most flesh is 
heir to, in one form or another. Anda 
great many women prefer the dyspepsia. 
However, incomprehensible as it may 
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seem to those freshly smarting from an 
experience with one, mothers-in-law 
have their uses. In a conjugal quarrel 
it is quite effective to insinuate that 
your wife inherits this or that trait 
from a terrible old woman whom your 
wife knows you regard as a monster of 
tactless aggressiveness. Without actu- 
ally calling names—which everybody 
knows is vulgar, and only to be recom- 
mended when your husband really is a 
brute and it is necessary to tell him 
so—it is a refined form of recrimina- 
tion to remark upon inherited qualities ; 
and its very intangibility is warranted to 
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tary entered the study, he paused and 
leaned against the door a moment, and 
passed his hand across his eyes. Could 
that be the Bishop of Winchester, sit- 
ting in his accustomed place, with a 
white kitten climbing over him and 
biting his ears and bumping its head 
against his chin? 

“Oh, you’re here, Daniel,” said the 
bishop, catching sight of him. “Sit 
down there for a moment, and take this 
for Mr. Quintard.” 

And the secretary steadied his reeling 
faculties, while the bishop dictated : 

Dear QuintaArD: I have reconsidered my 
decision in regard to young Cooper. I have 
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some evidence that goes to show that he 
will make a useful man; and you may as- 
sure him, from me, that he will be allowed 
to continue his course. Also please ascer- 
tain if he is at all cramped in his circum- 
stances; and if so, consider me your banker, 
and help him as he needs it, without letting 
him know to whom he is indebted. You 
can manage this, I know. 


“TI must be dreaming,” said the secre- 
tary to himself; but as he looked again, 
to convince himself, there was the Bish- 
op of Winchester smiling at the kitten, 
which was clawing at the ieaves of one 
of the abstract books on the table, and 
turning somersaults down the open 


pages. 


4s 
sie A 
Epitaph 


N OW lay thee down to sleep, and dream of me; 
Though thou art, dead and I am living yet, 
Though cool thy couch and sweet thy slumbers be, 
Dream—do not quite forget. 


Sleep all the autumn, all the winter long, 
With never a painted shadow from the past 
To haunt thee; only, when the blackbird’s song 


Wakens the woods at last, 


When the young shoots grow lusty overhead, 

Here, where the spring sun smiles, the spring wind grieves. 
When budding violets close over thee spread 

Their small, heart-shapen leaves, 


Pass, O Beloved, to dreams from slumber deep: 
Recount the store that mellowing time endears, 
Thread, through the measureless mazes of thy sleep, 

Our old, unchangeful years. 


Lie still and listen—while thy sheltering tree 
Whispers of suns that rose, of suns that set-— 

For far-off echoes of the spring and me. 
‘Dream—do not quite forget. 


GRAHAM R. Tomson. 
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HAVE known in my life three or 
four tactful mothers-in-law, but 
they are too scarce to be called 

typical. Therefore the class to be con- 
sidered is the biased individual who 
cannot see a family pie without experi- 
encing an irresistible inclination to put 
her finger in it. 

I wonder at them, I do! Just as I 
wonder at those grown people who have 
forgotten their feelings as children, and 
who are so hard, so miserably hard, on 
tender little feelings, and who never 
seem to know when they are inflicting 
the keenest mortifications on sensitive 
little souls. 

Have mothers-in-law forgotten their 
early years of marriage? That first, 
terrible year of being a bride, when, in 
spite of the sweet and strange new ex- 
periences of love and possession, every 
nerve was strained to a readjustment 
of one’s mental vision, to accepting of 
new household customs, to reverencing 
new ideals, to enlarging one’s horizon 
and broadening one’s point of view? 

The first years of marriage are try- 
ing enough, in spite of their undeniable 
happiness, without any assistance from 
outsiders who endeavor to push either 
experience along. Outsiders can be 
lived down, but one’s mother-in-law 
must be borne just as you bear your 
inherited dyspepsia. Both are intimate 
family afflictions, which most flesh is 
heir to, in one form or another. And a 
great many women prefer the dyspepsia. 

However, incomprehensible as it may 
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seem to those freshly smarting from an 
experience with one, mothers-in-law 
have their uses. In a conjugal quarrel 
it is quite effective to insinuate that 
your wife inherits this or that trait 
from a terrible old woman whom your 
wife knows you regard as a monster of 
tactless aggressiveness. Without actu- 
ally calling names—which everybody 
knows is vulgar, and only to be recom- 
mended when your husband really is a 
brute and it is necessary to tell him 
so—it is a refined form of recrimina- 
tion to remark upon inherited qualities ; 
and its very intangibility is warranted to 
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Finished girls do well if they can listen to class lectures in silence. 


give a fresh fillip to a row which might 
otherwise have died out—both having 
said everything they could think of. 

It also has this advantage: if you 
have a husband who, when you have 
company, rather glories in disregarding 
your signals that the conversation is 
becoming too personal, or is taking a 
turn disagreeable to some one present, 
er especially if your husband belongs to 
that unspeakable class of men—and they 
are all going to get their punishment 
for it in “he next world, never fear !— 
who think it is funny to say aloud to 
their wives: “What are you winking 
at me for?” or “My wife is trying to 
kick me under the table! I wonder 
what I have done now!” it is one of 
the joys of married life to respond 
sweetly: “That reminds me so much of 
your dear mother. During her last visit 
here I frequently observed that same 
trait in her.” 

Your husband, knowing full well 
what you think of his mother—you hav- 
ing spent much valuable time in the 
privacy of your room explaining to 
him in detail your complete and un- 
abridged opinion of her, past, present, 
and future—is by this simple remark of 
yours reduced to a choke and a sputter. 


He will not pursue the subject further 
for fear of what you will dare to say. 
But the main thing is, you have brought 
I will guarantee that he 


him to order. 
will not get funny again for at least 
half-an-hour. In the meantime you will 
have altered the current of conversa- 
tion and steered it into safer channels, 
without, let us hope, having taken your 
guests into your confidence. 
Mothers-in-law of a certain type 
seemed to be blessed with a supreme 
faith in their powers of adjustment. 
Even when their own sons and daugh- 
ters have for twenty-five years persist- 
ently disregarded mother’s advice, they 
sally blithely forth to pay a month’s 
visit to daughter-in-law, firmly con- 
vinced that in that time they can get 
her household into running order. And 
if daughter-in-law is a very loving wife, 
and anxious to please her new husband, 
she will doubtless submit to a tyranny 
she will regret all her life, and continue 
to indulge John to his ruin in selfish- 
ness, just as his mother did before her. 
But if daughter-in-law is a girl of 
spirit, and if she has been under sub- 
jection to her own parents until she. fled 
to matrimony as a refuge, preferring 
another form of slavery to the one she 
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had tired of in a restricted household 
—then if mother-in-law drops in for 
a month’s chat, there will very likely 
be ructions. For, having been unable 
to conquer her own mother, the first 
victim she starts out to slay is her hus- 
band’s mother, for fear of what may 
happen. 

Now, nothing is more irritating to 
the competent youth of America than 
advice of any sort from any person. 
Self-poised young men submit to being 
instructed at college nowadays not be- 
cause they feel the need of enlighten- 
ment, but because they have been taught 
that at college one is likely to make ac- 
quaintances which will be useful later 
in life. Finished girls do well if they 
can listen to class lectures in silence. 
There is so much to be said in reply, 
the force of which is really wasted when 
discussed only with fellow-students in 
the corridors. Advice? Instruction? 
Experience gained from age? Fudge! 
Who, under twenty-five, ever listens to 
it, save with a shrug? 

Yet blithe mother-in-law expects to 
have her tales of how she managed 
“father” thirty years ago sound fresh 
to the sophisticated ears 
of daughter-in-law A. D. 
1906! Pardon me! I ac- 
cidentally stated the case 
correctly. Her advice 
does sound fresh. 

They say a grandmoth- 
er lives over her early 
motherhood in her grand- 
children. If that is true, 
why cannot a mother-in- 
law remember her bridal 
days long enough to keep 
away from daughter-in- 
law’s house for the first 
year or two, if she cannot 
leave all device behind 
her when she goes to 
visit ? 

One great cause of the 
buoyant hatred most. 
mothers-in-law incur is 
the cheerful way each 
mother-in-law has of re- 
garding the young cou- 
ple’s house as belonging 
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to her child. If. it is our husband’s 
mother, she thinks of the house as “my 
son’s house”! If it is your mother, she 
refers casually to “my daughter’s house 
in Street”! 

This is why both feel at liberty to 
write and offer to visit! 

And have you wondered, wives, why 
your husband’s mother wrote that she 
was coming, before you even thought 
of inviting her? And. have you, hus- 
bands, glared behind your morning 
paper, when your bride called out from 
behind the coffee-pot: “Oh, John dear! 
Mother writes that she can come to us 
for a visit now just as well as not! 
Father is going West on business, and 
she has given the servants a month’s 
holiday. Won’t that be delightful ?” 

Why, your mother-in-law is linger- 
ing after church to inform her friends 
that she is going to her “daughter’s 
house’! It sounds so possessive. 


Under the cold eyes of mother-in-law. 
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Yet marriage is a partnership, and if 
the mothers of both partners would 
only recognize this, how much happier 
life would be! For marriage is natural, 
and the father and mother who openly 
state that they hope their sons and 
daughters will never marry are not 
only egregiously selfish, but they are 
going against nature. The unmarried 
are abnormal. If that sounds radical, 
pause just long enough to realize that 
when you hear of the death of an elder- 
ly woman, you are surprised to hear 
that she was a spinster. The conver- 
sation will run something like this: 

“So the poor old lady is dead!” 

“Yes, poor soul! Hers was a very 
lonely life, for all she inherited so much 
money. She never married.” 

“What! Never married? 
was she?” 


How old 
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“Nearly seventy. No, she never mar- 
ried.” 

Then a pause, in which two women 
think with an inward shudder of sev- 
enty years of loneliness, and the quar- 
rels they had yesterday with their own 
husbands will suddenly grow very 
trivial. 

We feel almost the same surprise at 
the death of an elderly bachelor, for, 
with a bachelor, while there’s life 
there’s hope. But death ends all antici- 
pations, and we think, “How queer that 
old Mr. So-and-So never married!” 

So mothers ought to think of mar- 
riage for even petted daughters as a 
necessity and the natural thing. Not to 
establish them in life and get the daugh- 
ter-expense off father’s shoulders, but 
as a rounding out of a woman’s happi- 
ness, 

If this thought obtains in 





any woman’s heart, she will 
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“You want to see us both kneeling at your feet.” 


prove a tactful mother-in-law. 

Alas, then, that the thought 
is evidently so rare! 

But there is a thought in 
the mother-in-law idea that 
ought to be included in every 
man’s education, and that is 
that no man has any right to 
bring his mother to live in the 
same house with his wife, if 
he can possibly pay for two 
rooms for her elsewhere. And 
this, not so much because of 
incompatibility, as because ev- 
ery bride has a right to be su- 
preme mistress in her own 
house, to work out her own 
salvation with fear and trem- 
bling, to wrestle with her own 
inexperience, with only her 
husband’s loving eyes to see 
and enable her to adjust her- 
self comfortably to the new 
conditions without the cold 
eyes of mother-in-law to call 
attention to the palpable but 
natural mistakes. 

If a man thinks there is 
even a possibility of his being 
obliged to bring his mother 
home, it is his duty to inform 
his sweetheart of it, and let 
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her consider well whether she is capable 
of bearing the disappointment of it, let 
alone any other consideration. 

I know a girl who was deeply in love 
with a man in every way suited to her, 
and they had been happily engaged -for 
several months, when the girl began to 


receive hints about mother’s living with. 


them. She knew “mother,” and she 
knew further that if they two ever had 
to live under the same roof, the. roof 
would be in imminent danger. Some 


of the wedding garments had actually ~ 


been bought, when one day she asked 
the question pointblank. 

“John, out with it! Have you any 
idea of asking your mother to live with 
us?” 

John gasped. He was not used to 
direct methods, but he had a square 
jaw, and it showed in the way he stated 
the case. Once stated, he was encour- 
aged by the girl’s silence to go on to say 
that it was not only his mother’s wish, 
but his own, that “the two women who 
loved him should dwell under the same 
roof.” 

The girl possessed an imagination 
and an intuition which went well, to- 
gether. In a flash she saw-that it was 
that these two might join in their wor- 
ship of him. that he wished to house 
them together. 
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It requires a course of study to become an acceptable mother-in-law. 


She waited until he had said every- 
thing he could think of to put the propo- 
sition in its best and most attractive 
light. 

Then she went away to visit, and 
from another city she sent back his ring 
and letters. Nor did‘she ever see him 
again. That conversation was a shaft 
of light which illuminated the futuré 
which would have been hers had she 
consented. She knew and dreaded the 
determination of his square jaw; that 
was why she wrote and kept herself out 
of temptation. She told him frankly 
why she broke the engagement. She 
wrote: 


You want to see us both kneeling at your 
feet. But if I ever do that to any man, I 
want to do it in private, for .public acts of 
worship always disgust me. I will never 
share any man I love with any other woman 
—not even his own mother. Besides this, ~ 
I should hate your mother, and in your se- 
cret heart you know it. I could tell it by the 
number of your arguments and by your 
nervous manner. And she would hate me. 
So let this be good-by, but never forget that 
I loved you and gave you up on account of 
my jealousy of another woman. 


Many years later he married another 
woman, but his mother never lived with 
them, and was desperately hurt because, 
as she said, “After promising me all his 
life that I should live with him after 
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he was married, he has never even 
asked me to, and when I suggested it, 
he refused me with such a snap of the 
jaw that I have never dared to mention 
it since. But I think it is too bad, and 
I never could see why he did it! I feel 
that I could 
have been of so 
much assistance 
to Ella in her 
early married 
life. I know 
just how John 
likes everything, 
and I could 
have smoothed 
out so many of 
their little in- 
evitable tiffs.” 

I have a great 
respect for the 
girl who was 
not so_ blinded 
by love but that 
she could see a 
future dan- 
ger and avoid 
it. She could 
have borne the 
-man’s_ vanity 
alone, but she 
would not hu- 
miliate herself by ministering to it in 
company with another. She really loved 
him, however, and they both suffered 
by the separation. But it was best, for 
that mother-in-law was one of the tact- 
less sort—the almost inevitable sort who 
never know when to go to bed! 
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“Licensed to butt in” and “Keep off the grass.” 





It requires a course of study to learn 
ag to become an acceptable mother-in- 
aw. 

The other day two little boys sat op- 
posite me in a trolley-car. One was 
blunt, aggressive, and confident. His 
black eyes were 
devoid of imag- 
ination. He 
wiggled and 
squirmed and 
muddied my 
white gown 
with his feet. 

The other boy 
was gentle, 
quiet, but with a 
mirthful twist 
to his mouth, 
and a look of 
understanding in 
his blue eyes, 
and he tactfully 
kept his feet to 
himself. 

Both boys had 
evidently been 
buying motto- 
buttons, which 
they at once 
proceeded to pin 
to their coats. 
The inscription on the first little boy’s 
button read: “Licensed to butt in!” 
That on the second’s said: “Keep off 
the grass!” 

I suppose that mothers-in-law have 
the same opportunity to choose mottoes 
that these little boys had. 


ic 


AN UNEQUAL DIVISION. 


ON a warm summer day a young lad of about ten, lean, lanky and ill-kempt, was 
sitting on a fence crying, when the preacher chanced to pass that way. 


“What are you crying for, my lad?” 


said the minister. 


““Mother’s got another baby,” said the lad. 

“Why, my son, you ought to be rejoicing instead of crying.” 

“We got nine now, and we don’t get enough to eat as it is.” 

“But, my son, don’t you know that the good Lord never put a mouth here 


He could not feed.” 


“Yes, I know that, but we got all the mouths, and you got all the feed.” 
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ll._The Adventure of the Swapped Patient 


ODDLES was far from perky. 
Something amidst his sensations 
was awry. This was evidenced 

by a certain lassitude of manner, by a 
marked irritation of spirit, and present- 
ly by an abrupt inhospitality toward a 
caravan of pickles and bread-and-mo- 
lasses which he apparently had wel- 
comed to his interior. Lo! complain- 
ing, it suddenly emerged, in haste, by 
the same route along which it had en- 
tered. 

Mother Brown was troubled. So 
was Toddles. Tiddles, his. twin, was 
interested. 

“Why, darling!’ commiserated moth- 
er, flying about; and then gathering 
the unexpected invalid into her lap. 

“Feel sick,’ confessed Toddles; al- 
though he was better than just previous. 

“Yes, precious. Poor precious! 
And where does mama’s boy feel sick ?” 
implored mother, distraught, rocking 
him, Tiddles gravely inspecting. 

“Stomick,” explained Toddles, suc- 
cinctly—and, it might seem, superflu- 
ously. 

Mother moaned. She glanced at the 
clock, and saw that it indicated noon. 
Husband and father would be home in 
a few minutes, and she would counsel 
with him. Also, he could go for the 
doctor. So she waited, rocking and 
brooding, while dreadful thoughts tor- 
tured her. 

“Mama’s darling!” she murmured, 
gazing anxiously. 

It must be scarlet fever! Or perhaps 
it was diphtheria! He had had the 
measles and the mumps—on_ both 
sides—and the chicken-pox. So had 
Tiddles. Oh, horrors, might it be 





smallpox! Or meningitis! Yes, “it 
must be meningitis. They were having 
meningitis in New York, she had read 
—could it have reached Cherry Vale? 
Why not? And there was no cure for 
it, the papers said! Oh, Toddles, Tod- 
dles, Toddles—and Tiddles, too, for it 
was very contagious! 

In a flash she had them both put away 
in the little cemetery, and herself and 
Edward alone and desolate in that 
empty house. 

She laid a tentative, trembling hand 
upon Toddles’ brow. 

“He doesn’t seem to have much 
fever,” she declared—but hopelessly. 

Tiddles, observing, investigated his 
own brow. Toddles, by vibrations ap- 
prised that the plight was _ serious, 
slightly groaned. 

“What is it, darling?” crooned moth- 
er, scanning his face. : 

But with eyes religiously closed, he 
proceeded to answer her not. 

“Aren’t you sorry for brother, Tid- 
dles? Brother’s sick—so sick,” invited 
mother. 

Tiddles grunted, and sat down on 
the floor to bide developments. There 
was a black carnelian marble, the prop- 
erty of Toddles, which he long had 
coveted. 

Mrs. Brown gently, agonizedly 
rocked; Toddles lay with closed. eyes; 
Tiddles viewed and waited. 

Mr. Brown opportunely arrived, to 
take part in the crisis. His brisk steps 
sounded on the front walk, and through 
the front door and down the front hall. 
Upon the threshold of the sitting-room 
he stopped, thunderstruck. 
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“Why, what’s the matter?” he de- 
manded. 

“Hush!” cautioned Mrs. Brown ap- 
pealingly. ‘“Toddles is sick!” 

“Sick? Where? How?” 

Toddles groaned. 

“Yes, dear; papa’s here. We'll make 
Toddles well right away now.” She 
answered: “He’s vomited.. He was 
taken all of a sudden. He acts sick all 
over.” 

“Have you sent for the doctor?” 

“N-no; I was waiting for you to 
come home. But we'd better get him at 
once.” 

“T’'ll go. No matter about dinner,” 
declared her husband, hustling out. 

“T should say not! Who could eat 
when Toddles can’t!” she said, with in- 
dignation. 

Tiddles thought that he might, if 
given the word; but a little awed by the 
progress of events, he held his peace. 

Mrs. Brown arose, and tenderly de- 
posited Toddles upon the sofa, where 
she arranged a pillow beneath his 





“Aren't you sorry for brother, Tiddles? Brother’s sick, so sick.” 


head, and passionately smoothed his _ 


hair. He rested limp and inanimate. 
Tiddles also arose, and, approaching, 
sucked his thumb and looked on. The 
black carnelian was constantly before 
him. 

Piloted by Mr. Brown, the doctor put 
in appearance. Mr. Brown was breath- 
less, the doctor self-contained. He was 
a large, jolly doctor, with a heavy dark 
beard that savored of tobacco, and a 
merry, inspiring eye and voice. 

“Hello! What’s all this about?” he 

reproved jovially, advancing and filling 
the room with power. He poked the 
abashed but delighted Tiddles in the 
short-ribs, and stood over the recum- 
bent Toddles. Toddles, as if recalled 
to life, opened his eyes, and feebly, al- 
most shamefacedly, smiled. 
- “He was taken sick suddenly, doc- 
tor,” explained Mrs. Brown tremulous- 
ly. “He never had such an attack. It 
seems to be his stomach.” 

The doctor—fixedly watched by 
Tiddles—placed his black case on the 
floor, and himself on 
a chair, both beside 
the sofa. 

“Which is it?” he 
queried, of Mrs. 
Brown. 

“Toddles.” 

“Sure?” 

“Why, I—I think 
so,” stammered Mrs. 
Brown. “Isn’t it, Tid- 
dles ?” 

“Uh-huh,” 
bled Tiddles. 

“If they were my 
boys, I should cut off 
the nose of one so I 
could tell ’em apart,” 
announced the doctor 





mum- 


pleasantry Tiddles 
sniggered and Tod- 
dles gave an appre- 
ciative squirm. “Well, 
Toddles, let’s have 
your tongue.” 
Toddles protruded 
a short, alert tongue, 
inhabitant of a round, 





ferociously. At which- 


































cavernous mouth. 
unconsciously did likewise. 
* “Um-m-m,” commented the doctor. 

He took out his fat silver watch, and 
with his fingers upon Toddles’ slim 
brown wrist calculated the space of a 
silent half minute. 

“Um-m-m,” he commented, return- 
ing his watch. 

“His forehead seemed a little hot. 
Is there fever, doctor?” ventured 
Mother Brown apprehensively. “Stick 
in your tongue, Tiddles!” 

“Vomit well, did he?” asked the doc- 
tor bruskly. 

“Oh, yes!” assured Mother Brown, 
stirred by the remembrance. 

“Um-m-m,” reflected the doctor. 

“It isn’t—it isn’t scarlet fever?” im- 
plored Mrs. Brown. 

“No, no; scarlet fever doesn’t begin 
this way at all.” 

“Or—meningitis ?” 

“Certainly not!” The doctor almost 
snorted. “Justa streak of biliousness 
—that’s all that ails him, isn’t it, Tod- 
dles? You’ve been getting too much 
pie and green apples and—and liquorice 
—hey?” Toddles grinned. “So has 
your brother, here, too. He needs a 
stiff dose of castor-oil, asafetida, and 
red pepper!” continued the doctor, 
with pretended fierceness. At the cul- 
minating explosion Tiddles_ recoiled. 
“Now,” resumed the doctor, very mild- 
ly, “all I want is a glass of water and 
a spoon. I'll fix Toddles first.” 

Into the glass of water he slipped 
two drops from a little vial. The water 
appeared as before, but its properties, 
concealed though they might be, were 
now miraculous. Toddles and Tid- 
dles witnessed, impressed. 

The doctor unfolded a tiny paper 
packet. 

“Open your mouth,” he bade Tod- 
dles. “Ah, careful, young man! What 
are you blowing like a porpoise for? 
Keep your tongue flat—there!”” A dab 
of white powder fell upon the back of 
Toddles’ tongue. “Swallow it.” 

Toddles swallowed. The powder was 
sweet, and tasted sulphury also. Tid- 
dles, who had opened his mouth, swal- 
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Tiddles, absorbed; 





lowed, too. But he was denied the 
taste. 

The doctor laid out half-a-dozen of 
the powder papers, and stirred the glass 
of water. 

“In an hour give him a spoonful of 
this, and in another hour a powder 
again. Keep it up till the powders are 
gone,” he dictated, placing the spoon 
across the top of the glass. ‘And have 
him stay quiet for the rest of the day.” 

The doctor picked up his case and 
his hat, and, rising, with another mis- 
chievous poke at Tiddles’ ribs, abruptly 
withdrew. Mrs. Brown anxiously fol- 
lowed him out; Mr. Brown, calmer and 
reassured, remained, and, manlike, 
found himself reconciled to thoughts of 
dinner. 

“What can he eat, doctor?” inquired 
Mrs. Brown, in the hall, of that 
worthy’s broad back; referring, of 
course, being a mother, to the patient. 

“Oh—dry toast, without butter; and 
a little fruit es 

“Grapes ?” 

“Yes; grapes would be very good, in 
moderation.” 

On the threshold the doctor paused 
and turned. 

“Got any castor-oil ?” he demanded. 

“Yes, I think so,” she replied. “We 
did have a bottle 3g 

“Well, you~ give him a_ regulation. 
swig of it toward night. That’s what 
he needs more than anything else. 
Good day.” 

The doctor put on his faithful and 
rusty silk hat, and departed down the 
front steps. 

“Good day, doctor,” responded Mrs. 
Brown. She called after him: “Then 
it’s nothing dangerous or contagious ?” 

The doctor said “Humph!’’—nothing 
more. Mrs. Brown softly closed the 
door and returned to the sick-cham- 
ber. 

“Are you feeling better, sweetheart ?” 
she asked, kneeling by the sofa. Tod- 
dles nodded. His mother kissed him. 
“Mama’s precious! He must lie quiet 
the rest of the day; after dinner 
mama’ll undress him and put the pink 
robe on him.” 
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Dinner was over. Enveloped in his 
pink robe, Toddles lay upon the sofa. 
Tiddles lingered about. Mother stepped 
gently here and there, or quietly sewed. 
Father had- gone down-town. The sun 
without was bright. 

The pink robe was the investiture 
of sickness. It was not solid pink, but 
was a pink ground with an arabesque 
effect of reddish roses as a design. It 
was shaped like a dressing-gown with 
long skirts; or else a nightgown open 
down the front. There was an exactly 
similar robe for Tiddles also. That is, 
there were twin robes, for possible twin 
claimants. 

The first of the two pink robes was 
born of the measles; measles and jeal- 
ousy together were responsible for the 
second, The robes had served through 
mumps, chicken-pox, and whooping- 
cough, and indispositions less definitely 
classified, and were recognized as the 
togas of invalidism. 

They were integral parts of the 
household raiment. When one wore a 





“T’ll eat the grapes if you want me to,” he volunteered. 
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pink robe, one was sick; and when one 
was sick, one wore a pink robe. There 
was also a little gray shawl. 

The pink robe gave one a sense of 
superiority; entitled one to special con- 
sideration; was a garb of the distingué. 
Toddles felt proud, and he wondered if 
the news of his high condition was 
spreading about, to excite. sympathy 
from his elders and envy from his 
mates. As he languidly watched Tid- 
dles, his mien was tolerant—only tol- 
erant. 

Beside his couch was a small table 
bearing a generous dish of grapes. He 
was not especially fond of grapes. 
Toast had been proffered, but he had 
merely disdainfully nibbled, dry toast 
without butter not appealing to him. 
However, mother had induced him to 
sup some gruel. 

Tiddles had gladly eaten the toast, 
upon its removal. Toddles had scorn- 
fully heard him crunching. Tiddles 
was now casting speaking glances at 
the grapes, perfectly willing to act 
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farther as scavenger. But Toddles, 
reveling in the pink robe and the privi- 
leges therefrom, guarded the hoard 
valiantly. 

The afternoon was well along when 
mother experimentally laid aside the 
story-book from which she had been 
reading by request. She had an errand 
in prospect; and although Toddles the 
ill an? Tiddles the robust were all the 
company that heart of woman could 
wish for, nevertheless she was being 
swayed by a pressing desire to know 
what Mrs. Henley, across the way, was 
going to make for the church supper. 
It seemed safe to leave Toddles a min- 
ute, with Tiddles to take care of him. 

“Would Toddles mind if mama went 
out for a few moments?” she hazarded. 

Toddles did not receive the query 
with precisely spontaneous acquies- 
cence. Instead, he scowled and voiced 
the peevish declaration that he was go- 
ing, too. 

“No, sweetheart,’ curbed mother 
firmly. “You must stay quiet. That is 
what the doctor said. To-morrow you 
can go out, but not before. Won’t you 
let mama leave you just a second? She 
read to you about the ghost, and the 
Indians, and the big black bear, you 
know, and has been so good to you.” 

“T want to get up,” asserted Tod- 
dles. 

“Not yet, dearie,” stipulated mother. 
“You stay here with Tiddles, and keep 
on the sofa, and when mama comes 
back she'll hold you in her lap. Will 
you?” 

Toddles, only slightly mollified, mur- 
mured inarticulate words. And mother, 
kissing him, went. 

“Tiddles, be good to Toddles,” she 
called, looking back. ‘Remember, he’s 
sick. I shan’t be gone long.” 

And with some misgivings, but with 
her mission irresistible, she hastened 
“across the way.” 

“Want to get up,” muttered Toddles, 
as her footsteps died upon the hearing. 
He: kicked beneath his pink robe, re- 
vealing attire more negligee. 

Tiddles approached, and stood dan- 
gerously near the small table. 
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“T’'ll eat the grapes if you want me 
to,” he volunteered. 


“Aw, no!” objected the invalid 
quickly. “You ain’t sick. They’re my 
grapes.” 


“T'll eat one—jus’ a teeny little one,” 
compromised Tiddles, designating it 
with a caressing, soiled finger-tip. 

“No!” forbade Toddles earnestly, Sit- 
ting up in alarm. “I'll tell mama! 
They’re my grapes; they ain’t yours!” 

“T ate your toast, anyhow; every bit 
of it,” reminded Tiddles. 

“Huh! Don’t care if you did,” re- 
torted the invalid stoutly. ‘Didn't 
want the old toast—without butter or 
anythin’.” 

Tiddles reflected, meanwhile greedily 
eying the grapes. 

“IT know where’s a dead rat,” he an- 
nounced. 

“Where ?” 

“T ain’t goin’ to tell. But it’s got 
tail an’ everythin’. It’s awful big.” 

“Take me,” suggested the invalid. 





Emerging from the back door, bound rat-ward. 
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“Naw. You can’t go. You’re sick,” 
reproved Tiddles. “But I can.” 

“To-morrow,” further suggested the 
invalid promptly. 

“Uh-uh. Maybe it won’t be there 
to-morrow. An’ I know what’s fun— 
tie a string to it an’ perten’ it’s alive!” 

“You’ve got to take me, too, then!” 
decreed the invalid, standing on his 
rights as such, and now thoroughly 
aroused. 

“IT can’t. You're sick, an’ you got to 
stay on the sofa. Mama said so,” itf- 
structed Tiddles triumphantly. 

“You can have some of my grapes,” 
offered the invalid. 

“How many?” 

“Some.” 

“Can I have ’em all?” 

“Aw, no. Not all—no, sir! Jus’ 
some.” 

“T don’t want ’em, anyhow. ’D rath- 
er have the rat. You ought to see it 
—tail that long!” and Tiddles expati- 
ated with his two grimy hands. “I 
can scare people with it.” 

“Tf I let you have all my grapes, will 
you take me?” 

“But I mustn’t. Mama said you’d 
got to stay here. She’d find out.” 

“Maybe she wouldn’t, if we went an’ 
came straight back.” 

Tiddles stubbornly shook his head. 
He was enjoying his moment. After 
all, there were advantages in not being 
sick. The pink robe conferred some 
benefits—but so did knickerbockers. It 
struck him that he had his brother on 
the hip. 

Toddles glumly pondered. 

“You bring it here, then,” he urged. 

“Uh-uh,” refused Tiddles, with some 
vehemence. “It stinks.” 

Toddles’ features lightened. 

“T tell you,” he proposed. “Let’s 
trade, an’ you be me an’ I'll be you, an’ 
you tell me where the rat is an’ I'll go 
an’ look at it, an’ you can have my 
grapes!” 

“All of ’em?” demanded Tiddles. 

“Uh-huh,” agreed Toddles. 

“An’ don’t your touch the rat!” speci- 
fied his brother. - 

“T’ll hide it so nobody else’ll see it; 
an’ to-morrow we'll go together.” 





“You'll tell me right off where you 
hide it?” 

“Cross my heart.” 

“‘W-well,” yielded Tiddles. “It’s in 
the alley behind Davis’ barn. I put a 
piece of wood over it so nobody’d steal 
it. Now, you wear my clothes an’ I'll 
wear yours.” 

The change was easily and deftly ef- 
fected. 

“If mama comes before I get back 
she won’t know, will she!’ chuckled 
Toddles, buttoning as he departed. 

“You hurry,” warned Tiddles after 
him, from the sofa, imbued with vague 
apprehension as he reviewed the situa- 
tion. He wrapped the pink robe about 
him, and fell to eating grapes. He had 
been deprived of the black carnelian, 
and he must make the most of this pres- 
ent opportunity. 

Toddles paused an instant in the 
kitchen, to forge among the pantry 
shelves, and stock up with a couple of 
cookies and a slice of custard pie. Boy- 
hood recuperates so miraculously that 
now he was no longer sick, only hun- 
gry. With the cookies in his knicker- 
bocker-pockets, and a portion of the 
pie in his mouth, emerging from the 
back door, bound rat-ward, he encoun- 
tered, midway of the back walk, mother. 

“Why, Tiddles!” she reproached. “I 
told you to stay with Toddles! Where 


-are you going?” 


Toddles hung his head in confusion. 

“Jus’ off,” he stated thickly, by rea- 
son of the pie. “He said I could.” 

“I’m sorry you didn’t obey mama, 
and stay with brother when he is sick,” 
upbraided mother gently. “To punish 
you, mama’s going to keep you in the 
yard all the rest of the day. Remem- 
ber, you mustn’t go outside the yard. 
Do you hear me?” 

“Y-yes, ma’am,” faltered Toddles; he 
stared after her aghast, as she majes- 
tically passed on; the custard part of 
his remaining pie slid off and plashed 
upon the walk. Mother entered the 
house. 

Toddles felt defrauded. What about 


the rat? And what about the grapes? 


Humph! He slowly followed mother. 
Upon his couch the other pretender 
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recognized his 
mother’s steps, 
in the kitchen; 
and with one 
last gulp he 
cunningly lay 


back to bide y 
the issue. <A 4, x 
consider- eo ant =‘) 


able quantity 
of the grapes 


had_ disap- 
peared, .skins 
and all, but he 


was not yet 


satiated ; he did 





ma) 


he yet had his 
rat’s worth. 

With a mur- 
mured com- 
ment, Mrs. 
Brown turned aside in the kitchen to a 
cupboard, and took therefrom a bottle; 
from the table drawer she extracted a 
spoon. She continued through, and 
with lips compressed, as if signifying 
that duty was duty, she advanced upon 
the sofa. Tiddles observed her with 
rapidly increasing dismay. 

“Before mama forgets it, she wants 
to give you something,” addressed 
mother, standing over and pouring 
from the bottle into the spoon. “Open 
your mouth, dear.” 

Tiddles hastily twisted away his face. 
The sight of the liquid was reminiscent 
of unpleasantness. The real invalid, 
peeking in, scurried in retreat to the 
wood-shed. 

“Toddles!” bade 
“The doctor said so.” 

“No-o-o!” protested Tiddles, from 
the depths of the pillow. 

“Toddles!” again bade mother. 
“You're not too sick to be spanked.” 

With her free hand she turned up 
his face—all screwed and remonstrant. 

“But I !” attempted Tiddles, in a 
despairing wail. 

The spoon was thrust in, stopping his 
words; the viscid fluid flowed over his 
shrinking palate. 

“Swallow!” bade mother mercilessly. 

Ugh! Oh, the nasty taste! 


mother _ sternly. 
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“Toddles,” again bade mother, ‘‘you’re not too sick to be spanked.” 


“There!” encouraged mother. “That’s 
a good Toddles. Shall mama hold him? 
Tiddles has got to stay in the yard, be- 
cause he’s naughty.” 

“But I’m Tiddles,” lamented her 
charge, struggling against her. ‘“’D 
rather stay in the yard than take castor- 
oi-oil !” 

However, he was too late with his 
preference. 

“What!” exclaimed mother. 

“T traded my dead rat for his gra- 
apes!” quavered Tiddles miserably. 

“Why!” ejaculated mother, stricken. 
“What shall I do?” she invoked, flus- 
trated. 


“Why didn’t you give. Toddles a 
dose, anyway?” asked Mr. Brown, hav- 
ing been apprised of the latest embar- 
rassment, 

“You see, I didn’t know as I ought 
to then,” explained his wife; “right on 
top of the pie and cookies. So I sim- 
ply made him stay around.” 

“Well, he seems O. K., doesn’t he? 
And Tiddles isn’t harmed, either, I 
guess,” ventured the father. 

“N-no,” she responded ; “but——’ 

She did not finish. She only looked 
bothered. So did Tiddles. Toddles 


, 


reflected upon the still uninvestigated 
rodent. 


Would it keep? 














The Growth of an Idealist. 


The rise of Brand Whitlock, the 
newly elected mayor of Toledo, as nov- 
elist and politician in this country is a 
significant thing. Mr. Whitlock is an 
idealist of the most pronounced type, 
and one who places right conduct and 
fair division of property above anything 


else that might be mentioned. He was 
born in Ohio, and trained as a news- 
paper man in Toledo and Chicago. He 
was once secretary to Governor Alt- 


geld, when that distinguished altruist 
ruled at Springfield, Illinois. Whitlock 
once wrote a short story which set forth 
his views on human justice very clearly. 
It was called “A Secret of State,” and 
was published in Ainslee’s Magazine. 
Later, after considerable drilling as a 
lawyer and a short-story writer, he com- 
pleted a novel, “The Thirteenth Dis- 
trict,” which scored no financial success, 
but which created a deep critical im- 
pression. It was a big book, full of the 
force and feeling that make a great 
writer, and in a more literary land than 
this would have done better. We are 
too commonplace in our. judgment of 
art in any form. Mr. Whitlock has 
done well as a lawyer in Toledo, enlist- 
ing the attention and support of many 
earnest people; and his final triumph 
in being elected mayor of that city, in 
the place of the late “Golden-Rule” 
Jones, is a hearty testimony to his 
worth. He is honest, enthusiastic, ear- 
nest, without any of the claptrap which 





goes with the Roosevelt brand of en- 
thusiasm and honesty. If such a man 
as Whitlock were pushed to a much 
higher position in our political life, it 
would be a great deal better for the 
country. 


An Inexperienced Assembly Speaker. 


Another type of young man who 
has slipped into public prominence, for 
the time being, at least, is James W. 
Wadsworth, the young scion of an old 
New York State society family, who, 
with the aid of Governor Higgins, of - 
New York, and President Roosevelt, 
of Washington, has been pushed into 
the speakership of the New York State 
Assembly, one of the best political po- 
sitions in the East. He is only twenty- 
eight years of age. His most ardent 
admirers—those Republican journalists 
who wish to back up anything Presi- 
dent Roosevelt does—find it difficult to 
say anything more than that he is the 
son of his father. He is a good, hon- 
est, bright young man, they tell you, 
and has been a hard worker at the little 
tasks given him to do in the legislature 
the only year he has ever been there. 
His father, who owns—politically—the 
district from which he hails—Living- 
ston County, in the Genesee valley— 
gave him the nomination for the as- 
sembly, and elected him. + President 
Roosevelt-and Governor Higgins, fall- 
ing out with Benjamin B. Odell, the 
State leader, and wishing to “do” him, 
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managed the rest. Over the heads of 
gray-headed legislators, and able men 
of all types in the State assembly, he 
has been shoved into this honorable po- 
sition without experience. President 


Roosevelt is responsible for this... He . 


wishes, it is said, to see some one really 
honest in the chair. Mr. Wadsworth 
is certainly that if he is nothing more. 
It is not certain, however, that young 
Mr. Wadsworth will not make an ex- 
ceptional speaker. Other young men 
have succeeded before. 


What it Means to Succeed in Society. 


The society woman who _ succeeds 
to-day in keeping in the public eye is 
a woman of so much real acumen that 
she would do well anywhere. She is 


not, as a rule, soft and womanly, in the 
sense in which those terms were used 
in an older day, but, on the contrary, 


BRAND WHITLOCK 
The young author and lawyer who now occupies the late 
‘Golden Rule” Jones’ place as Mayor of Toledo. 
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JAMES W. WADSWORTH 


An inexperienced New York State Assemblyman who has just 
been elected speaker, over many older men, 
at Roosevelt's order. 


rather hard and matter-of-fact. Life 
has lost many of its illusions for her. 
The beauty and refinement of society is 
one of them. These women are con- 
fronted by a cold and _ calculating 
throng of people, schooled in some of 
the most useless and artificial refine- 
ments, who have or need money, and 
who make no pretenses concerning 
their desire for recognition and prece- 
dence. They fight, and fight hard, and 
those who run with them need expect 
no quarter. Consequently, you have 
women as leaders who are beautiful— 
some of them—and interesting always; 
but above all things strong. They are 
physical amazons. Such a woman is the 
subject of this slight mnotice—Mrs. 
Josephine Widener, the wife of the fa- 
mous traction magnate of Philadelphia. 
She is a _ beautiful and interesting 
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woman, but one who in her day has 
been compelled to make a great fight 
She is of the four hundred 
finally, but holds her position solely by 


for place. 


right of per- 
sonal ability. 
She does not 
hesitate 
to call on 
those who are 
near her for 
all the evi- 
dence, recog- 
nition, and 
respect which 
her position 
entitles her. 
It is not al- 
ways willing- 
ly given, and 
when it is, no 
feeling or 
real regard is 
necessari- 
ly presup- 
posed. But 
she demands 
her rights— 
or what- 
ever those 
things are 
which one set 
of society 
people are 
supposed to 
show to an- 
other—a n d 
these _ she 
gets, some of 
the time. 
The rest she 
is struggling, 
like every 
other woman 
in her posi- 
tion, to make 
them do as 


she would have them. 


game. 


The Author of “The Clansman.” 


Thomas Dixon, Jr., is a much-talked 
of man at present, through his lurid 
presentation of the Southern extremist’s 
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MRS, JOSEPHINE WIDENER 
She is one of the most prominent leaders of Philadelphia society. Ability 
and tact reenforce great wealth in her case. 


It is no pretty 


view of the negro question. Mr. Dixon 
is enforcing his view by magazine ar- 
ticles, novels, and his current play of 
the Reconstruction era, “The Clans- 


man.” He is 
one of those 
who think the 
race _ issue 
should be 
agitated rath- 
er than sup- 
pressed, that 


‘the negro will 


ever. consti- 
tute a dis- 
turbing 
factor, and 
that deporta- 
tion of the 
race to Africa 
or elsewhere 
is the only 
remedy. In 
this he is 
strongly op- 
posed by the 
conserv- 
ative senti- 
ment both of 
the North 
and of the 
South. 

The evolu- 
tion—his 
enemies 
would say the 
devolu- 
tion—of Dix- 
on is as stri- 
king as any- 
thing in his 
novels and 
plays. Born 
in North 
Carolina 
in 1864, he 
has been suc- 


cessively lawyer, State legislator, divine, 


lecturer, novelist, and playwright. For 
ten years he was pastor of the People’s 


Baptist Church in New York. Now he 
is a member of no church and affiliates 
with no organization, secret or other, to 
trammel his entire liberty of thought. 
Tall, spare, eagle-eyed, trumpet-voiced, 
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REV. THOMAS DIXON, JR. 


Minister, lawyer, state legislator, lecturer, and 
novelist, he has recently added the art of play- 
writing to his many achievements. ‘‘The Clans- 
man” has not been heartily approved, however. 


possessing intense physical 
and emotional energy, he is 
an impressive, commanding 
figure on the rostrum, in the 
study, or rehearsing the play- 
ers—like Hamlet—in the the- 
ater. In the age of Pericles, 
he would have been the prince 
of the sophists; in Roman 
times, the chief of the rheto- 
ricians and orators. Just 
what place such an extraor- 
dinary individual should fill 
in our humdrum modern 
life it is difficult to say. Per- 
haps, after agitating the race 
problem to the limit, he may 
seek the laurels of the actor. 
His moodiness, magnetism, 
and passion would be capital 
as Hamlet. 


“W. Fleming, Astronomer.” 


That women, with their keen 
senses and high nervous ability, 
should always be behind men 
in scientific work has been a 
matter of wonder to many peo- 
ple, but it is not always true. 
Some women do exceptionally 
well in.this field, and one of the 
most remarkable of these wom- 
en is Mrs. Williamina Paton 
Fleming, curator of the astron- 
omical records of Harvard 
University, who has become 
noted as a discoverer of stars. 
Mrs. Fleming is a Scotch 
woman, past forty years of age, 
who has been engaged in scien- 
tific work about the observa- 
tory for some _ twenty-seven 





WILLIAMINA PATON FLEMING 


She is one of the few women to achieve a real scientific position in this 
country. Her work as an astronomer at Harvard has 
been of the most valuable kind. 
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years. Her accuracy as a computer led 
her to steady promotion. As curator 
of the astronomical records, she had 
under her charge one hundred and 
fifty thousand glass plates, each cov- 
ered with almost countless images of 
stars. These plates have to be scanned 
to detect new images, where variations 
occur; and this scanning, to be done 
properly, requires wide astronomical 
knowledge. Mrs. Fleming developed 
a peculiar skill for what was new or 
valuable on these records, and conse- 
quently her record for new discoveries 
is remarkable. She has discovered—to 
quote astronomical language—‘“eight 
stars of the type Nova; eleven new 
variables, which were revealed through 
her deduction that the presence of 
bright lines in the spectra of third-type 
stars indicated variability, and eighty- 
three stars identified of the type U, in a 
cluster which before had been supposed 
by astronomers to contain only fifteen.” 
She is a very reticent and unassuming 
woman, wishing to be known only by 
the name which her scientific work 





ARTHUR SHEPARD 


A young composer of Salt Lake City, whose work gives 
promise of a splendid maturity. 
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COUNTESS TORBY 


She is the wife of the Grand Duke Michael of Russia, who, to 
marry her, had to resign his post in the army and 
put his estate in the hands of trustees, 
assuming the title Count Torby. 


bears—-W. Fleming, Astronomer—and 
gives most of her time to her work. 
Although long a resident of this coun- 
try, she still speaks with a slight burr, 
which reminds one of her native place, 
Dundee, where she was educated and 
taught school five years. 


A New Composer. 


American composers of merit are not 
numerous, and when found are not 
promising of really important work. 
We are too much of a mercantile na- 
tion to yield perfectly to the persuasion 
of voices and forces which are not mer- 




















cantile, but where one such person is 
found it is pieasant to forward him. 
Arthur Shepard, of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, has this promise in him, He-has 
not composed so much, being a very 
young man, but his work shows the 
force of technical maturity, and that 
confidence which is born of those who 
feel keenly and discriminate nicely. 
Whether his subsequent work will 
carry out this 
early promise 
no one can 
tell, but if it 
shoo utd, 
America will 
have another 
musician 
of note. Mr. 
Shepard 
is not more 
than twenty- 
four years of 
age, and has 
received his 
musical edu- 
cation in the 
West. 


The Value of 
Beauty. 


A real- 
ly beau- 
tiful woman, 
face and fig- 
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across a rare specimen who bids fair to 
upset this calculation. One such is the 
Countess Torby; the wife of the Grand 
Duke Michael of Russia, who to the 
glory of being an exquisitely beautiful 
woman adds the distinction of having 
seen her husband give up title and for- 
tune in order to marry her. The grand 
duke, besides being the grand duke, was 
an officer in the Russian Army and the 
heir to an im- 
mense estate. 
Owing to his 
love for the 
countess, 
whom he in- 
sisted on 
marrying, he 
was com - 
pelled to give 
up his title, 
his position 
in the army, 
and to put his 
estate in the 
hands of 
trustees ap- 
pointed 
by the gov- 
ernmentg 
in order thaf 
he might not 
impair them. 
Then he was 
allowed 
to marry un- 


ure alike, is der the title 
one of those of Count 
Ta. P1463 Torby. This 
In: matte _ may seem 
which imme- MRS. GLEN COLLINS strange, but 
diately im- She was Nathalie Schenck, the belle of Newport foratime, and thecatchofthe t h e fact is 


press you on wsgsriny 


sight as 
something exceptional. You are so ac- 
customed to see the thousands, and the 
hundreds of thousands, who are old, 
or faded, or careworn, or dissipated, 
that the sight of a really healthy wom- 
an, flushing with color, and radiating 
health and strength, is apt to cause 
any one to sit up and start with pleas- 
ure. Not many are blessed this way, 
and those who are do not always en- 
dure long; but once in awhile you come 


Her unfortunate matrimonial relations have cause 
her to return to this country to live. 





not stranger 
than that na- 
ture should lavish so liberally on one 
woman everything in the way of phys- 
ical perfection that a woman may de- 
sire, and withhold from millions of 
others so many of the requisites of real 
beauty. It does not seem as though 
nature played fair. Or, perhaps, it is 
because, as Bernard Shaw suggests, 
that beauty, in nature is a by-product, 
and not an original intention on her 
part at all. 
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A Disappointed Heiress. 


The return of Mrs. Glen Collins, who 
was Miss Nathalie Schenck, to her 
father’s home after a brief period of 
wedded life, is another of those in- 
stances of unfortunate international 
marriages which seem to pursue the 
wealthy. Mrs. Collins was once the 
belle of the season at Newport. She 
was gay in temperament and decidedly 
beautiful. Since her matrimonial ven- 
ture she has sobered sadly, and looks on 








PRINCE EITEL FRITZ 
The most popular of the Kaiser's boys. He recently attained 
his twenty-second year and became engaged’to be married. 











HENRY PHIPPS 


One of the most noted of Pittsburg’s group of iron-masters, a 
portion of whose great wealth is now being devoted 
to the building of model tenements in New York. 


the world with another eye. The inter- 
national marriage is not half so much to 
blame as the artificial atmosphere of 
gaiety in which so many young girls 
move, which makes for false selection. 
A simpler life might entice a better man. 


The Most Popular Son of the Kaiser. 


Prince Eitel Fritz, whose engage- 
ment to the Grand Duchess Charlotte, 
of Oldenburg, is announced, is the Em- 
peror William’s second son, and is just 
twenty-two years of age. His fiancée 
is several years his senior, but this 
seems to make little difference, as the 
kaiserin is, also, several years older 
than the kaiser. Prince Eitel Fritz is 
a fine, manly, sturdy, and promising 
young Hohenzollern ; and he is the most 
popular of “the kaiser’s boys” with the 
people of Germany. 


A Millionaire Who Builds Tenements. 


The various directions which philan- 
thropic efforts take are always interest- 














ing, but none more so than that which 
tends to relieve the wretched condition 
of overcrowded sections in our great 
cities. One of the latest to turn his at- 
tention this way is Henry Phipps, the 
Pittsburg steel magnate, who has de- 
cided to build a number of extremely 
interesting tenements, in which a 
shower-bath, roof-garden, laundry, 
fountains, kindergarten, and music 
court can all 
be had—in 
some _ cases 
jointly, 
in others sep- 
arately — for 
fifteen dol - 
lars a month. 
It would 
seem that the 
designer 
of these re- 
markable 
buildings 
—which, 
by the way, 
are to be 
erected at a 
cost of ten 
million dol- 
lars—has 
made an es- 
pecial attempt 
to see how 
far he could 
exceed his 
promises. In 
the plans and 
specifications 
recently filed 
in New York, 
where the 
buildings are 
to be erected, 
it is provided that each tenement is to 
have a roof-garden, with weekly or 
semi-weekly concerts. There are to be 
playing fountains in the inner court- 
yards of each building. The kinder- 
gartens are to be provided in some 
well-lighted portion of each building 
for the children. In addition, there will 
be a garbage-incinerating plant in each 
basement, which will consume all refuse 
as quickly as it is shot down through 
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MISS JANE ADDAMS 


Unquestionably the foremost and most beloved of American philanthropic 
women. Her work for the poor in Chicago and elsewhere 
has been of the most helpful kind. 
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the modern tubes extending into each 
family apartment. There will be store- 
rooms on the first floor of each 
building for the use of the baby-car- 
riages, which, under the present ar- 
rangement of tenement-houses, the 
tired housewife is compelled to drag 
up-stairs; and there is to be no restric- 
tion against the number of children per- 
missible. Mr. Phipps is not generally 
listed as 
a great giver, 
but this last 
benefaction is 
certain to ex- 
tend his fame 
as a_ philan- 
thropist con- 
siderably. 


A Genuine 
Loverof Hu- 
manity. 


No woman 
in public life 
is better or 
more favor- 
ably known 
than Miss 
Jane Ad- 
dams, of Hull 
House, Chi- 
cago, who 
has_ recently 
been ap- 
pointed to the 
board of edu- 
cation of that 
city. Miss 
Addams has 
long worked 
among the 
poor there, 
and her fame is of so wide a character 
that one pauses to wonder at it. Thou- 
sands of people work in the philan- 
thropic field. There are a number who, 
perhaps, have more material results in 
the way of establishments and homes to 
show for their labors ; few, if any, how- 
ever, have the force and the appeal in 
them which this woman has. She is 
little and apparently frail. There is 
burning in her, though, a real desire to 
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be useful to those who are not so strong 
and so powerful as—not herself—but 
the other great strong personalities of 
the world. She has nothing personally. 
She is not envious of those who have. 
“All that a man hath will he give for 
his life; and yet this life, which is one 
that would 
have been 
beautiful any- 
where, Miss 
Addams has 
given to the 
poor. 


England and 
Sweden in 
Marriage. 


The: aihe 
ance between 
the royal 
houses. of 
Great Britain 
and Sweden 
is of more 
than usual in- 
terest, owing 
both to the 
compli- 
cated state of 
politics 
in Scandi- 
navia, and to 
the historical 
connections 
which Great 
Britain has 
had with 
Norway and 
Sweden. 
Prince Gus- 
tavus Adol- 
phus_repre- 
sents a royal 
house’ which 
holds “a 
unique _posi- 
tion in Europe, as it has no long dy- 
nasty line stretching away into the past, 
but is of recent origin, dating only from 
the ascent of Marshal Bernadotte to the 
throne of Sweden. Bernadotte was a 
general of the Emperor Napoleon I., 
his father being an attorney at Pau. 





While it has been stated that Napoleon 
placed Bernadotte upon the throne, this 
is not correct, for he was in reality 
elected by the Swedish people to suc- 
ceed King Carl XIII., that monarch 
having no issue or male relation. Berna- 
dotte was elected Crown Prince of 
Sweden, and 
became king 
in 1818. His 
Marriage 
with the 
daughter of 
a Marseilles 
banker laid 
the financial 
foundation of 
the royal 
house, and it 
is an_ inter- 
esting fact 
that the only 
Napole- 
onic ruler 
who suc- 
ceeded in 
keeping his 
throne for 
himself and 
his descend- 
ants was this 
Bernadotte, 
who had 
been chosen 
by popu- 
lar election. 
Prince Gus- 
tavus <Adol- 
phus is a 
splendid type 


of the mod- 
e rn_ horse- 
man. He is 





PRINCE AND PRINCESS GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS, OF SWEDEN 


The marriage of these two cements a friendship which England and Sweden 
have long maintained. The young Princess was Margaret, of 
Connaught, whose father is commander-in-chief 
of the British army. 


handy and 
handsome, 
polished and 
educated, and 
every inch a 
gentleman. He inherits the dignity of 
his grandfather, King Oscar, and the 
pronounced democracy of his father. 
The future Queen of Sweden, who was 
Princess Marguerite of Connaught, pos- 
sesses all that is best in an English girl 
of patrician birth. 

















THE SENSATIONAL GAME OF CARDS, WITH A MAN’S LIFE AS A STAKE, IN DAVID BELASCO’S LATEST TRIUMPH, 


‘“THE GIRL OF THE GOLDEN WEST. 


rleigt 
Sea 
By Will 


OT more than ten years ago it 
was the custom of managers to 
deal their theatrical cards as at 

whist, giving out the entire pack after 
each shuffle. There were not so many 
playhouses to fill then as now, and the 
public had not yet fully earned the 
right to be called “fickle.” In thesé 
days the game is more like poker— 
only a few pasteboards being distrib- 
uted at a time. First productions in 
the metropolis are confined no longer 
to the months of September and Oc- 
tober ; they straggle through the entire 
winter and into early spring. 


at = _ 


”? BLANCHE BATES IS THE HEROINE OF THE PLAY 


Theatrical 


Scarlet 


The best result of this new method 
is a sort of histrionic exposition of the 
theory regarding “the survival of the 
fittest.” Those, plays which have not 
proved worth while are taken off so 
that untried ones may be added to the 
successful which continue to be seen 
on Broadway; and thus, by a gradual 
process of elimination, we reach the 
happy stage where more than half the 
pieces being offered for our inspection 
are deserving of that effort. At the 
height of this present theatrical season, 
for example, we had three good dramas 
established on Broadway, as many new- 
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manage the gi- 
gantic place of 
entertainment at 
Sixth Avenue 
and Forty-third 
Street, have not 
yet been obliged 
to look for great- 
er possibilities in 
t he enterprise 
than those of mu- 
sical comedy, bal- 
let, and circus. 
The book of the 
new offering was 
written by Sidney 
Rosenfeld, and is 
made to stretch a 
long way, consid- 
ering its limita- 
, rr 7 tions. In its elas- 
MISS FRITZI SCHEFF IN “MLLE, MODISTE . ° 

tic girth have 


comers which promised to settle down been put several catchy tunes by Man- 
for long engagements, one or two uel Klein, much beautiful scenery by 
amusing musical pieces, Sarah Bern- Arthur Voegtlin, an exhibition rivaling 
hardt, and the Hip- 
podrome. What more 
could the heart of 
man desire? 

The performance at 
the Hippodrome, suc- 
ceeding “A Yankee 
Circus on Mars” and 
“The Raiders,” 
proved to be really a 
ten days’ wonder. 
That extra twenty- 
four hours means a 
great deal in New 
York, where trifles 
like elections and col- 
lisions attended by 
terrible loss of life 
are forgotten in much 
less time than the 
axiomatic nine days. 
“A Society Circus,” 
t he production to 
which reference has 
been made, is like the 
show which preceded 
it in every particular 
except its magnitude 
and beauty. Thomp- 


son & Dundy, who MISS FAY TEMPLETON IN ‘‘FORTY-FIVE MINUTES FROM BROADWAY” 
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any ever presented by Barnum & 
Bailey; a marvelous creation of color 
and movement called ‘The Dance of 
the Flowers,” and a surpassing spec- 
tacle known as “The Court of the 
Golden Fountains.” The whole per- 
formance is such that it threatens se- 
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Lions.” The combination, of course, 
makes thirteen, and, as I sat watching 
the act, I felt more and more certain 
that the number was going to prove 
very unlucky for the lady. Miss Heliot 
is a remarkably attractive young wom- 
an, and it may be that even lions are 





MISS MAUDE ADAMS AND ‘‘NANA” THE DOG NURSE, IN ‘‘PETER I'AN”” 


riously to bring about the disappear- 
ance of ordinary musical comedy, and 
such other entertainments as appeal 
almost entirely to the eye. 

“A Society Circus” begins in a 
gipsy camp, where there is much dia- 
logue and some singing about a story, 
which afterward proves to be of no 
importance whatever. The really vital 
thing about the scene is that it is as 
picturesquely set and peopled as any 
ever shown in New York. In some 


fashion or other, what transpires in 
this sylvan region leads to the appear- 
ance of “Claire Heliot and her Twelve 





not above—or below—feeling the 
charm of her presence. That fact, or 
some other, at all events, enables the 
performer to give a wonderfully thrill- 
ing exhibition of the power of mind 
and a bull whip over leonine matter. 
After Miss Heliot has retired, and 
one’s hair has resumed a reclining po- 
sition, there are many other circus 
“turns.” Some of them, like that of 
Miss Marquis and her ponies, are 
good; none are bad, and few might be 
called mediocre. Musical comedy en- 
sues, with two particularly agreeable 
features—one a charming song, entitled 
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“Moon Dear,” and the other a ludicrous 
burlesque on the lion-taming of Miss 
Heliot. Kaufmann’s Troupe of Bi- 
cyclists furnish a unique and graceful 
specialty—practically a ballet on wheels 
-——and then comes “The Song of the 
Flowers.” Of this I can only say that, 
from where I sat, this number seemed 
to include all the pretty women in town, 
together with all the harmonious. color- 
ing, rhythmic movement, and _pictur- 
esque design known to man. I have 
seen ballets in Paris and Vienna and 
London, each of which capitals claims 
to be the home of the ballet, but never, 
until that feature gave way to “The 
Court of the Golden Fountains,” have 
I witnessed: a more exquisite spectacle 
than “The Song of the Flowers.” If 
there were no other amusement in New 
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SECOND ACT OF ‘‘THE LION AND THE MOUSE,’ 
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non-classifiable play, “Peter Pan,” in 
which Maude Adams returned to the 
Empire Theater. Those who liked this 
piece were enthusiastic about it, and 
went repeatedly to see Miss Adams, 
while those who didn’t were unusually 
loud in proclaiming it trash of the 
worst sort. There was nothing surpris- 
ing in the difference of opinion, inas- 
much as “Peter Pan” was simply a 
dramatization of juvenile day-dreams, 
which must have appealed strongly to 
anybody who remembered his or her 
childhood, and couldn’t possibly have 
interested anybody who didn’t. Peter 
Pan was a “boy who wouldn’t grow 
up.” He lived in the Never, Never, 


Never Land, and induced the progeny 
of Mr. Darling and Mrs. Darling to fly 
thither in his company. 


Wendy Moira 





” A NEW AMERICAN PLAY BY CHARLES KLEIN, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE MUSIC MASTER” 


York, the Hippodrome ought to suf- 
fice; there being scores of them, the 
Hippodrome must at least be set down 
as the most colossal and astonishing. 
Perhaps the most remarkable dramat- 
ic performance on view in New York 
during the winter was J. M. Barrie’s 


Angela Darling, the eldest of the 
progeny aforesaid, was a play-mother 
to the band in the Never, Never, Never 
Land, and Peter Pan was a brave fa- 
ther, who saw them through all sorts 
of adventures with Indians and pirates. 
It was a strange mixture of school-day 
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A SCENE FROM J. M. BARRIE’S ‘‘ALICE“SIT-BY-THE-FIRE” IN WHICH ETHEL BARRYMORE IS STARRED 


romance and work-day humor which 
Mr. Barrie provided, and, personally, I 
shouldn’t care to have missed the per- 
formance. Miss Adams gave a charm- 
-ing rendering of the title role, bringing 
to bear upon it her accustomed sweet- 
ness and ingenuousness, while Ernest 
Lawford, Grace Henderson, and a 
daughter of the late’ Felix Morris, 
helped in making it possible to greatly 
praise the interpretation of the fan- 
tasy. 

Blanche Bates came to the Belasco 
Theater—where she appeared last in 
“The Darling of the Gods”—with a new 
melodrama written by David Belasco 
and entitled “The Girl of the Golden 
West.” The piece proved virile and 
interesting, and it achieved such a pop- 
ular success that I shall speak of it 
in the present tense, confident that it 
will still be running when this maga- 
zine reaches the news-stands. “The 
Girl of the Golden West” tells the story 
of Minnie Smith, keeper of a drinking 
and gaming place located in a mining- 
camp. Minmie falls desperately in love 
with a visitor who calls himself Dick 
Johnson, but who really practises the 
gentle art of highwaymanry under the 
nom de guerre of Ramerrez. The pres- 
ence of this worthy at the saloon is due 





to its location on the road from a neigh- 
boring settlement in which resides his 
mistress. Johnson becomes enamored 
of Minnie, too, however, and goes to 
her cabin, where Jack Rance, the sheriff, 
who shares his passion, comes with a 
posse. The Girl hides Johnson, and, 
while he is hidden, hears of his profes- 
sion and of the woman in the com- 
munity hard-by. When the sheriff has 
gone she calls forth the fugitive, and 
turns him out in the snow and storm. 
Rance shoots at him, and Minnie, hear- 
ing the shot, draws him back and hides 
him again. How Rance returns, how 
the outlaw is betrayed by a falling drop 
of blood, how the woman who loves 
him, and the man who hates him, play 
cards for his life, and how Minnie 
cheats and wins, is told in the most 
intense and absorbing twenty minutes 
I have ever passed in a theater. 

Mr. Belasco’s play rather goes to 
pieces after this scene, though its latter 
half is sufficiently picturesque and en- 
tertaining not to nullify the effect of 
that wonderful second act. Johnson is 
recaptured as he is leaving the camp, 
and is about to be decorated with a 
hempen necktie, when the sight of 
Minnie’s grief moves the miners to 
leniency. The highwayman is released 

















and starts East with The Girl to enter 
upon a new life. Miss Bates plays the 
principal role with much affectation in 
the first act, splendid dramatic force in 
the second, and the same pleasing but 
strained comedy instinct that she 
showed in “‘Naughty Anthony” in the 
third and fourth. Frank Keenan, who 
amazed us all by a series of graphic 
portrayals a year ago at the Berkeley 
Lyceum, is easily the most potent and 
commanding figure in the piece. His 
sinister presence as Jack Rance, 
coupled with his pregnant repose and 
his admirable regard for detail, makes 
the impersonation memorable. Robert 
Hilliard is weak and unimpressive as 
the outlaw, while most of the other 
parts in the piece are well and care- 
fully delineated. Mr. Belasco, as al- 
ways heretofore, offers a production 
original in its devices and effective in 
their working out. “The Girl of the 
Golden West,” summed up, is a sugar- 
coated melodrama, worth seeing from 
beginning to end, and worth applauding 
at each of a dozen powerful periods. 
The evil possibilities of great wealth 
and the iron characteristics of the men 
who amass it form the background of 
an excellent love story told by Charles 
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ACT Ill OF *“THE CLANSMAN.”” MEMBERS OF THE KUKLUX KLAN PRONOUNCING SENTENCE OF DEATH ON A NEGRO 
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Klein, author of “The Music Master,” 
in a piece called “The Lion and the 
Mouse.” This comedy was produced 
at the Lyceum, after “Just Out of Col- 
lege” had fulfilled my prophecy by 
starting away to entertain “the nature- 
lovers who live in Grand Rapids”; and 
many competent critics adjudged it a 
close approach to the long-expected 
“great American play.” I should think 
a man who called “The Lion and the 
Mouse” great must have enjoyed his 
dinner uncommonly, but it certainly is 
a good play and well worth seeing. A 
much less vital work might be gal- 
vanized by such acting as that contrib- 
uted by Edmund Breese in the réle of 
The Lion. Grace Elliston, as The 
Mouse, falls far below the possibilities 
of the character, but seems womanly 
and is beautiful. The remainder of the 
cast is adequate, and the management 
has supplied an investiture remarkable 
for its elegance and good taste. 

John Burkett Ryder, the principal 
figure in “The Lion and the Mouse,” 
is of the familiar type of money king. 
He has got together an immense for- 
tune, the cause of which, in his own 
character, has been industry, inflexible 
purpose, and unscrupulous’ greed; 
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*“BEFORE AND AFTER,” A NEW COMEDY BY LEO DITRICHSTEIN, IN WHICH ITS AUTHOR IS APPEARING 


SCENE FROM 


while the effect has amounted to vast 
egotism and dominance. MRyder’s son, 
Jefferson, wants to marry Shirley Ross- 
more, a young woman who cherishes a 
similar intent as regards him, but whose 
father, unfortunately, is a judicial ob- 
stacle in the path of the millionaire. 
The elder Ryder has set about securing 
the impeachment of Judge Rossmore, 
when Shirley, known only by her nom 
de plume, enters the house at the in- 
vitation of the magnate, who has. be- 
come interested in a book she has 
written about him. Once located under 


Ryder’s roof, Shiriey begins, by means 
none too probable but still sufficiently 
convincing, to thwart the aims of her 
patron and save the “honor” of her 
father. Both of these things she ac- 
complishes, together with her marriage 
to the son, Jefferson. The play is 
strongly written, has an unusual mo- 
tive, and can boast two protruding 
excellencies—the character-drawing of 
John Burkett Ryder and a mightily 
good scene between The Lion and The 
Mouse at the end of the third act. 

In the last part of December the 
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family of Barrymore foregathered at 
the Criterion Theater in-a one-act play 
called ‘“Pantaloon,” and a_ pleasing 
three-act comedy yclept ‘“Alice-Sit-by- 
the-Fire.” Both of these _ offerings 
came from the prolific pen of Mr. 
Barrie, who only began writing plays 
eight years ago, and who, since then, 
has given us several of the best we 
have seen. Ethel Barrymore, who has 
won her present prominent position on 
the stage as much through the charm 
of her personality as by her ability, is 
seen in the role of a woman of forty. 
The character originally was intended 
for Ellen Terry, and when Charles 
Frohman first announced that he was 
bringing Mr. Barrie’s work to America 
for Miss Barrymore, we all felt cer- 
tain that she would appear as_ the 
daughter of that woman. With the 
true Barrymore love for character act- 
ing, however, this very young player 
grays her hair and attempts the moth- 
er. The result is not altogether suc- 
cessful, though Miss Barrymore is too 
skilled and too agreeable for her per- 
formance to be anything but enjoyable. 

“Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire” tells the story 
of a certain Mrs. Grey, who has lived 
with her husband, an officer in the Brit- 
ish Army, in India, while her children 
resided in London.. One of these 
children, Amy, has taken theatergoing 
very seriously, and when, on the day 
of her mother’s return, she overhears 
that mother promising to call on 
Stephen Rollo at his lodgings she is 
horrified. She does not know that 
Rollo is an old friend of her father’s, 
and she has learned at the play that 
there is always a deuce of a row when 
a woman is found.“in a man’s rooms.” 
Accordingly, Amy goes herself, and is 
caught by pater and mater, who fear 
that the lack of their influence may 
have caused Amy to compromise her- 
self seriously with young Rollo. The 
truth of the matter is soon discovered, 
however, and Amy is allowed to cher- 
ish the belief that she has saved the 
family from dishonor. The play is 
pleasant, quaint, and witty, affording 
a pleasant evening’s entertainment— 
and nothing more. Its texture is 
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about as thick as that of Miss Barry- 
more’s earlier vehicle, “A Country 
Mouse.” “Pantaloon” is a whimsical 
but dull little comedy, in which a 
Columbine in love with a Harlequin 
runs away with him, despite the oppo- 
sition of her father, Pantaloon, who 
wants her to marry a Clown. It is 
chiefly. notable because of Lionel Barry- 
more’s fine acting in the title rdle, and 
that of John Barrymore as the Clown. 

The power of the press-agent was 
demonstrated afresh last January in the 
interest created concerning the first 
metropolitan production of “The Clans- 
man.” This_play was made by Thomas 
Dixon out of two novels from his pen, 
and was so industriously “exploited as 
incendiary and riot-breeding that, on 
the first night, the Liberty Theater was 
packed to suffocation with an audience 
which worked itself into a fever over 
a racial conflict that occurred forty 
years ago four hundred miles from New 
York. If any one had told me in ad- 
vance that an audience on Broadway 
could shout itself hoarse over a frag- 
mentary array of accepted facts I 
shouldn’t have believed him, but this 
is exactly what at least one audience on 
Broadway did do. 

“The Clansman” is a twentieth-cen- 
tury “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” a little less 
crude and a little less potent, since the 
wrongs it essays to right were corrected 
in advance of its production. The 
story tells of the love of Elsie Stone- 
man—daughter. of the man _ under 
whose guidance the negroes take pos- 
session of South Carolina—for Ben 
Cameron, leader of the Kuklux Klan, 
organized to defeat darky rule. The 
play rings with defiance of the blacks, 
and includes every arraignment that Mr. 
Dixon could devise. Its strongest scene 
transpires when the colored lieutenant- 
governor of the State asks leave to 
marry the daughter of the man who 
believes in racial equality, and is told 
to go to hell. Holbrook Blinn, Joseph 
Wheelock, Sr., Sydney Ayres, Jeffreys 
Lewis, and Georgia Welles appear to 
fair advantage as members of a gener- 
ally mediocre company. 

Henrietta Crosman was seen at the 
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Garrick in a slightly altered version of 
Sardou’s famous comedy, “A Scrap of 
Paper,” which was preceded after the 
first fortnight of her engagement by a 
short tragedy, entitled “Madeline.” 
This last offering might easily have 
been made a startling drama, but lack 
of concentration and of condensation 
made it merely a waste of words. Miss 
Crosman was seen to better advantage 
n “A Scrap of Paper,” which was pre- 
sented here under the alias of ‘Mary, 
Mary, Quite Contrary.” Despite the 
age of the comedy, and the new fall 
styles in dramatic construction, “Mary” 
was, so long as it remained here, easily 
the brightest and merriest play of its 
kind on Broadway. Miss Crosman 
played the title role with a lightness of 
demeanor and an apparent seriousness 
of purpose that made her a 
tion very delightful. 

“Forty-five Minutes ‘icin Broad- 
way,” by George Cohan, came into the 
New Amsterdam Theater, though it 
was pretty generally agreed that the 
piece would have appealed more strong- 


ly to the clientele of a popular-priced 


house. Mr. Cohan is never notable for 
the refinement of his methods, and this 
latest work proved to be a vulgar mix- 
ture of crude melodrama and ordinary 
musical farce. Mary Jane Jenkins, a 
housemaid, is beloved by “Kid” Burns, 
the secretary of a young man named 
Bennett. This young man believes that 


he has inherited a considerable estate . 


from a relative who, during his life, 
employed Mary Jane. As a matter of 
fact, the fortune has been bequeathed 
to Mary, a lost will to that effect turn- 
ing up in the pocket of “Kid” Burns 
after there has been a lot of heavy 
villainy on the part of Mrs. Dean— 
mother of the “footlight favorite” be- 
trothed to Bennett—and some artistic 
safe-cracking by one Daniel Cronin. 
The piece is funny at times, in a coarse 
way, but never convincing or effective. 
Its dialogue is rather smart than witty, 
and not always quite grammatical. Mr. 
Cohan makes one of his characters say: 
“A man doesn’t have to speak English 
correctly to be a gentleman ;” and one 
reaches the conclusion that Mr. Cohan 
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doesn’t think that proficiency absolute- 
ly essential to being an author. Several 
of the songs introduced into the piece 
are pretty, notably “Forty-five Minutes 
from Broadway” and “So-long, Mary.” 
Both were written and composed by 
Mr. Cohan. Fay Templeton heads the 
presenting company, while Victor 
Moore, a comedian of unusual manner 
and method, makes a hit as “Kid” 
Burns. 

John Blair presented a dramatization 
of Winston Churchill’s novel, “The 
Crossing,” for one week at Daly’s. 
E. S. Willard played a short engage- 
ment at the New Amsterdam, his only 
unfamiliar play being a one-act tragedy 
made from and named after Rudyard 
Kipling’s story, “The Man Who Was.” 
Olga Nethersole failed at the Herald 
Square in a stupid and immoral play 
called “The Labyrinth,” and did not 
improve her business greatly by reviv- 
ing such works from her old repertoire 

s “Sappho,” “Carmen,” and “Magda.” 
“As Ye Sow,” a lurid melodrama, re- 
mained for three weeks on the stage of 
the Garden Theater; an amusing farce, 
written by Leo Ditrichstein and entitled 
“Before and After,” pleased fair-sized 
audiences at the Manhattan; and Louis 
Mann and Clara Lipman appeared to- 
gether again at Fields’ .in a four-act 
comedy known as “Julie Bonbon.” 

First and foremost among the mu- 
sical offerings of the midwinter was 
“Mile. Modiste,” a comic opera by 
Henry Blossom and Victor Herbert in 
which Fritzi Scheff was reintroduced 
to New York at the Knickerbocker. 
Miss Scheff is easily the most versatile 
and talented of the younger prima 
donne, and “Mlle. -Modiste” proved 
bright in libretto and charming in score. 

At the height of the theatrical season 
in New York the before-mentioned 
process of elimination has left nine per- 
formances which no one who enjoys the 
theater should miss seeing. They are 
“The Music Master,” “Peter Pan,” 
“The Girl of the Golden West,” “Man 
and Superman,” “The Lion and the 
Mouse,” “The Squaw Man,” “Mlle. 
Modiste,” “The Earl and the Girl,” and 
“A Society Circus.” 
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SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


The scene opens at the county fair ina New Hampshire town, where Louis Arnold, an orphan boy who has run away from 
a “poor” farm, performs a slight service for little ny wd ‘Lawrence, Her father pays for Louis’ admission to the race track, and 


Gipsy mig: 4 offers him a bag of candy. Later when 
mistake. He tries to find the Lawrences, but without success. 


Ouis opens the bag he finds a ring which has evidently slipped in there by 
Benjamin Weston, a well-to-do farmer, becomes interested in the 


lad and gives him employment. Kindnesses are showered on Louis by the Westons and Mrs. Richards, Mrs. Weston’s daughter, 
who, with her husband—a Chicago lawyer—is on a visit. After the return of Mr. and’ Mrs. Richards to Chicago, Louis’ school- 
days begin. He is at first well received by his schoolfellows, but presently his story becomes noised around and he is dubbed the 
“New Hampshire Almshouse Beggar.” But the principle of ‘‘forgiving our enemies” has been ipstilled into Louis’ mind by an old 
friend, Miss Wellington—‘‘Aunt Martha” he ~ es her—and the boy, instead of harboring resentful thoughts, ‘‘forgives.”” Buta 


greater test of eo is instore. T 
taken to task by Mr. 
this iccident comes Louis’ great trial. 


e boy has dared to ride Farmer Weston's valuable colt, Blackbird, and on being 
eston, promises never to mount the spirited animal again, unless special permission is given him, Out o' 





CHAPTER X. 


be next morning Mr. Weston was 
obliged to leave home for a few 
days on. business of importance. 

He returned on Saturday evening, 
when, alas! he was greeted with the 
startling intelligence that Blackbird 
was seriously injured—some mishap 
had lamed him badly. 

“How did it happen?” he demanded 
sternly of Jerry, who broke the news 
to him. 

“IT can’t say, sir, just how it hap- 
pened,” said the man in a reserved tone. 
“When I went to bring him up from the 
pasture last night, I found him hob- 


bling about on three legs. Walker, the _ 


vet., thinks he’s slipped his stifle.” 
Mr. Weston suppressed a groan. 
“And: you haven’t any idea how it 
was done?” he said. 
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“Well, sir, if you want an opinion,” 
Jerry returned after a moment of 
thought, “I believe that boy’s been ri- 
din’ him again, and he slipped on a roll- 
ing stone.” 

“T don’t like to think the boy did it,” 
his master replied; “for he promised’ 
me he would not mount him again.” 

“It’s one thing to make a promise, 
sir, and another to keep it,’”’ the man re- 
marked somewhat shortly and with the 
air of one who could tell more if he 
chose. 

Mr. Weston took the lantern from 
the shelf near him and repaired to the 
box-stall where Blackbird was kept, to 
see for himself how seriously the horse 
was injured. When he reappeared he 
looked very grave and dejected. 

“Well, only time will tell,” he ob- 
served in a spiritless tone as he fastened 
the door after him. 
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Turning to replace the lantern on the 
shelf, he found Louis, attended by 
Ponce, standing beside him. The boy 
looked almost ill, and his eyes were red 
and swollen from crying. 

“Mr. Weston,” he began tremulous- 
ly, “I heard what you and Jerry said— 
I was up on the hay with Ponce—but 
I didn’t lame the colt. I haven’t been 
inside the bars to the pasture since you 
told me I mustn’t ride him again. I’ve 
been to them and given him his apple 
and talked to and petted him every day, 
and that is all.” 

The farmer stood regarding him in 
thoughtful silence for a moment, while 
the boy met his gaze fearlessly and 
without the slightest manifestation of 
guilt. 

“We won't talk about it to-night, 
Louis,” he at length observed; “we'll 
think it over awhile before we discuss 
it.” And with this he abruptly left the 
barn, going directly into the house. . 

“Oh, I’m afraid he thinks I did it!” 
cried Louis disconsolately, as he threw 
himself upon a box in which some tools 
were kept, and dropped his head upon 
his hands. 

“Well, ye did, didn’t ye? Accordin’ 
to my way o’ thinkin’, it’s pretty poor 
policy to try to lie out o’ a scrape,” 
gruffly remarked Jerry. 

Louis sprang to his feet, stung to the 
quick, his great eyes blazing with min- 
gled pain and indignation. 

“I’m not lying, Jerry McLeod,” he 
cried passionately ; “and you’ve no right 
to say that. If I had hurt Blackbird I 
would have told Mr. Weston I did it. 
I wouldn’t have lied about it, even if I 
knew he would send me away from here 
to-morrow for doing what he’d told me 
not to do.” 

“Talk is cheap,” retorted Jerry with 
a suggestive shrug of his broad shoul- 
ders. “Suppose I should tell ye I seen 
ye ridin’ him?” 

“Then you'd be lying,” cried Louis, 
almost beside himself with grief and 
anger. “You may say it till—till you’re 
black in the face’—quoting an expres- 
sion he had heard Nathan Black use— 
“it will not make it so. J tell you I 
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ogg and you’fe a liar if you say I 
did.” 

“Well, sir,” and- Jerry’s tone was 
blandly exasperating, “I happened to 
be in the carriage-house last night just 
about dusk. Ye know the east win- 
dow looks out on the pasture—and I 
seen ye ridin’ Blackbird.” 

“No, siree, you didn’t!” Louis in- 
terrupted in ringing tones. “If you 
saw anybody riding Blackbird it was 
some other boy.” 

“Well, maybe ye can stick it out; but 
what I saw, I saw,” obstinately affirmed 
the man. “I didn’t tell Mr. Weston on 
ye, for I thought I’d let ye do yer own 
confessin’. I started out to get the colt 
and put a stop to yer fun, but Mis’ 
Weston called me just then, and I had 
to do something for her; so when I 
did go for the colt I didn’t see any boy, 
but I found Blackbird hobblin’ around 
on three legs. Ye weren’t anywhere 
around sf 

“No; Ponce and I went chestnuttin 
after school, and didn’t get home til 
supper-time,” Louis here interposed. 

“Ye’re a tough one,” said Jerry with 
a short laugh; “but ’twill be better for 
ye in the end if ye make a clean breast 
of it.” 

“T tell you I haven’t anything to make 
a clean breast about! Oh, Ponce !’— 
laying his hand on the dog’s head—“‘if 
you could only speak you could tell.” 

The boy’s voice broke sharply. He 
could bear no more, and, rushing from 
the barn, fled to his own room, where 
he threw himself prone upon the bed, 
sobbing as if his heart would burst. 

It was terrible to think of Black- 
bird being maimed, perhaps for life; 
but to be accused, of having done the 
deed himself by a deliberate act of dis- 
obedience and made out a liar into the 
bargain, plunged him into the depths of 
despair. 

It was with a heavy heart Louis went 
down to breakfast the next morning. 
Mr. Weston bade him a grave good 
morning, but Mrs. Weston smiled cor- 
dially and greeted him in her usual 
cheery manner. 

No reference was made to Blackbird; 
yet this studied avoidance of the one 
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subject so fraught with deep interest 
to them all engendered a feeling of 
awkwardness and constraint; and as 
soon as the meal was over the farmer 
went directly to the barn, Mrs. Weston 
busied herself with her household cares, 
and Louis set about’ his usual duties. 
When the boy was through with his 
work he went into the sitting-room, 
and, taking up a book, made a pretense 
of reading, for he did not know what 
to do with himself. Here Mrs. Wes- 
ton found him later with the book up- 
side-down and a look of misery on his 
young face that went to her heart. 

“You do not seem to be very happy 
this morning, Louis,” she remarked in 
a kindly tone. 

“How can I be?” he returned with 
a pathetic quiver of his chin. He shut 
his teeth together with a reso- 
lute snap, for, boy-like, he felt 
it beneath his dignity to cry 
in the presence of any one 
else, whatever he might do in 
the privacy of his own cham- 
ber. 

“You are grieving because 
of the accident to Blackbird ?” 
said Mrs. Weston, a note of 
sympathy in her tones. 

“Yes, and- because they 
think I did it.” 

“Does it really harm you 
if some one else believes what 
is false about you? A mil- 
lion people might believe it, 
yet in reality you would still 
be perfectly honest and true,” 
returned the woman comfort- 
ingly. 

“But you don’t like to have 
others think or tell lies about 
you,” said Louis, flushing 
hotly. 

“No; that hurts our pride, 
and we begin to pity ourselves 
because of it—which is only 
one kind of selfishness, you 
know—when we should brace 
up, keep fast hold of our self-- 
respect, do the best we can, 
and then, as Mrs. Richards 
told you, let God take care of 
the result.” 
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At this Louis drew in a long, deep 
breath, which acted something like an 
escape-valve, for the terrible pressure 
on his heart was somewhat relieved for 
the moment. 

“Don’t you believe I did it?” he ques- 
tioned eagerly. 

Mrs. Weston smoothed back the dark 
hair from his moist forehead while she 
searched for a moment the wistful eyes 
fastened upon hers. 

“No, Louis, I do not think you are to 
blame for-the injury to Blackbird,” she 
quietly returned. 

A flush of joy swept over his face at 
this assurance; then he grew pale 
again. 

“But Jerry says he saw me riding 
the colt,” he said. 
“Jerry told you that? 


3 


she queried. 
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Mrs. Weston prend him later with the book upside down and a 


look of misery on his young face. 
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“Yes’m.” Louis repeated the con- 
versation that had passed between them 
in the barn the night before. 

Mrs. Weston listened attentively, 
watching him closely as he talked, and 
was convinced, in spite of all, that he 
was innocent of the wrong laid to his 
charge. 

“Well, dear, it does seem quite a 
tangle,” she observed when he con- 
cluded; “but we will try to be patient 
and believe it will all come out right,” 
and Louis was inexpressibly comforted 
by this little confidential talk and her 
acknowledged faith in him. 

Later they went to church together— 
Mr. Weston feeling justified in remain- 
ing at home that morning—and Louis 
seemed even more cheerful on his re- 
turn. 

After dinner he went out for a walk, 
and almost unconsciously wandered 
down to the pasture; but, alas! there 
was no Blackbird there to come whinny- 
ing joyfully at his call, and he was de- 
pressed and wretched again. 

He leaned dejectedly against the bars 
and wondered disconsolately why things 
had to go at such cross-purposes in the 
world. Why couldn’t life run smooth- 
ly and everybody be happy ?—a problem 
that has puzzled wiser heads than his 
for ages. 

“I’m going to write Aunt Martha all 
about it, and ask her to pray for Black- 
bird,” he said, after a thoughtful si- 
lence. “I don’t see why we shouldn't 
pray for a horse just the same as for a 
person when he is sick—such a beauti- 
ful, valuable horse, too; it seems as if 
I never can bear not to have him get 
well.” 

He sighed heavily, and then went on: 

“I wish I didn’t have to worry so—I 
wish I could let Him take care of it. I 
am going to try’—resolutely. “If He 
is omnipotent, then 1 haven’t got any- 
thing to do with it.” 

The cloud lifted somewhat from his 
brow with this philosophical reasoning ; 
then presently there came another 
troublesome thought in connection with 
Jerry. 

He knew that the man had never liked 
him very well, for some reason, al- 





though he had tried hard to please him. 
Jerry had been short and surly with 
him from the first, but had never mani- 
fested quite so much ill will as last eve- 
ning. Louis’ feeling against him had 
been very bitter since their. talk; but 
now he began to be conscience-smit- 
ten because he had said such sharp 
things to him in return. He had for- 
gotten, in his excitement, that it is the 
soft answer that turneth away wrath. 

“T’ve got to make that right,” he said, 
after thinking it over. “It makes no 
difference what he thinks or says, I’d 
no business to talk that way to him. I 
guess I'll go and have it out with him 
now.” 

He was on the point of putting his 
resolution in force, when something on 
the top rail of the bars attracted his at- 
tention. ; 

“What’s that?” he said, bending for 
a closer look. 

“That” was a small piece of woolen 
cloth that had caught under a splinter, 
and had evidently been torn from some 
garment worn by a person who had 
been on the fence. 

Louis carefully detached it, smoothed 
it out, and critically examined it, his 
eyes growing big, his heart beating rap- 
idly from the thoughts that went flash- 
ing with lightning speed through his 
brain. 

“I’m just going to keep this,”’ he as- 
serted under his breath, “and some day 
perhaps I shall find the fellow who 
wears a: suit like it. I'll bet it belongs 
to the boy who rode Blackbird.” 

He plunged his hand into a pocket 
and brought forth his pocketbook—Mr. 
Richards’ gift to him on going away— 
and having with great care placed the 
fragment in the middle compartment, 
which had a clasp, he turned his steps 
homeward, feeling not quite so hopeless 
as when he had started forth upon his 
walk. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Louis went straight to the barn as 
soon as he reached home. Jerry was 
in the harness-room, carefully putting 
away the best harness, which was only 
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used for chur¢h-going and other special 
occasions, giving it a rub here and there 
to remove all dust and possible finger- 
marks from leather and mountings. 

He gave the boy a curious look as he 
entered, then again became absorbed in 
his work, while he vigorously whistled 
the refrain to an old Scotch hymn by 
way of accompaniment. 

“Can’t I help, Jerry ?” Louis inquired, 
to break the ice and get down to busi- 
ness. 

“T’ve done it alone f’r fifteen years; 
guess I c’n keep on awhile longer,” was 
the ungracious response, while the 
whistling was resumed with incisive 
shrillness. 

Louis felt exceedingly uncomforta- 
ble; stuck his hands in his pockets ; stood 
first on one foot then the other, and 
grew hot and cold by turns. He had 
set himself a disagreeable task, and 
did not quite know how to begin. 

“T say, Jerry,” he finally blurted out 
with a very red face, “I said some mean 
things to you last night, and I don’t feel 
very good after thinking them over.” 

He paused to give his companion an 
opportunity to make some reply; but 
the man, although he ceased whistling, 
preserved an obstinate silence and a 
face as expressionless as a mask. 

“T’d no business to call you a liar,” 
Louis resumed; ‘but I was awful mad 
and didn’t care what I said. I’m not 
mad now, though; I’m only sorry, and 
I—I’'d like to make up.” 

“ ‘Make up’!” repeated the man, giv- 
ing him a withering look. “D’ye think 
I’m goin’ to,take sides with ye on this 
colt business and keep still about what 
I saw ye up to?” 

“Oh, no; I expect you will tell Mr. 


Weston what you told me last night,” 


Louis replied, but shrinking under the 
man’s scorn. “That is not what I mean 
at all. I’m just sorry that I was rude 
to you, and I want to be friends.” 

“Humph!” slightingly grunted the 
Scotchman. ‘ 

“You haven’t seemed to like me very 
well since I came here, Jerry, though I 
don’t know why,” the boy went on. 
“Perhaps I don’t do things as you like 
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to have them done, but if you'll tell me 
how I can do better, I’ll try.” 

Jerty now began to feel decidedly t un- 
comfortable, but to conceal the fact, he 
polished on with redoubled vigor. Pos- 
sessing his full share of the proverbial 
Scotch obstinacy, it would have been a 
severe. wrench to his pride to have 
“made friends’ on such short notice, 
even if he had not been so sore over 
Blackbird’s mishap and firmly believed 
that Louis had been the cause of it. 
Yet he was not a bad man at heart, and 
underneath his apparently adamantine 
exterior he was really touched by the 
boy’s pathetic appeal, although under 
existing circumstances his rigid ideas 
of justice forbade his manifesting it in 
the slightest degree. 

“Guess we'll wait till ye’re ready to do 
the square thing by Mr. Weston,” he 
doggedly responded, as he turned to 
hang up the resplendent collar upon 
which he had expended such unusual at- 
tention; whereupon Louis, feeling de- 


-cidedly de trop, and that his efforts as 


peacemaker had been anything but 
blessed, slipped dejectedly out of the 
room and went back to the house. 

As he entered the sitting-room Mr. 
Weston laid down the book he had been 


‘reading and gravely, yet not unkindly, 


observed : 

“Louis, I would liké you tell me just 
what you know about Blackbird’s acci- 
dent.” 

“T don’t know anything about how he 
was hurt,” the boy returned. “I wasn’t 
here when Jerry brought him up, for 
Ponce and I went chestnutting after 
school, Friday, and didn’t get home till 
*most supper-time. Hannah told me 
about the colt when I came in.” 

“And did you not go to the pasture at 
all Friday?” inquired the farmer. 

“Oh, yes, sir. I was there after din- 
ner. I took him his apple when I went 
back to school. He was all right then.” 

“And you haven’t been on_ his 
back 

“No, sir; not since you told me I 
must not mount him,” Louis inter- 
rupted, his voice tremulous with his 
eagerness to establish his honesty. 
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Mr. Weston sat silent for a few mo- 
ments. Then he said very seriously : 

“Tf that horse doesn’t get well he will 
be a great loss to me; but I think that 
would not hurt me nearly so much as to 
lose faith in somebody I thought a good 
deal of i 

“IT know you mean me, sir,” Louis 
again interposed, and wondering how 
much longer he could endure this try- 
ing ordeal; “and I-know Jerry thinks 
I’m to blame. He says he saw me ri- 
ding Blackbird, though he wouldn’t tell 
you because he thought I ought to con- 
fess it. But it wasn’t me he saw. I 
can’t prove it, for Ponce is the only one 
in the world besides me who knows it, 
and he can’t talk,” he concluded de- 
spairingly. 

Mr. Weston was impressed, yet did 
not feel quite convinced that the boy 
was speaking the exact truth. 

“Well,” he remarked, after another 
thoughtful pause, “I think we will leave 
the matter just here, Louis, and trust 
that time will clear up what now seems 
to be a very mysterious affair. And 
you are not to feel yourself under a 
ban, either, for anything that your own 
conscience does not accuse you of; we 
will simply drop it and go on as be- 
fore.” 

This conclusion comforted Louis 
somewhat, although it was not what he 
craved, by any means; nevertheless, he 
was grateful to Mr. Weston for the 
justice he had manifested, and resolved 
that he would patiently await further 
developments. 

Before he slept, however, he poured 
out his whole heart in a letter to Aunt 
Martha, and knew that, ere many days 
elapsed, he would receive a reply which 
would both cheer and strengthen him. 

The next morning he started for 
school, feeling more like himself, for 
everybody — Jerry excepted — treated 
him the same as usual, thus proving that 
he was to be regarded innocent of 
wrong until proven guilty. And he was 
also destined to be established on a bet- 
ter footing with his class that day, al- 
though the experience was to be at- 
tended by some bitterness and humilia- 
tion. 
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As he entered the playground a few 
moments before the bell. rang, one of 
the boys—a crony of Ben Pratt—yelled 
out at the top of his lungs: “Here’s 
that New Hampshire beggar again.” 

But the words were scarcely uttered 
when the offender found himself firmly 
clutched by the shoulder, while the stern 
voice of his teacher ominously de- 
manded : 

“What do you mean, Henry Jones, 
by speaking of Louis like that ?” 

“All the boys do,”* muttered the crest- 
fallen culprit with a frightened gasp. 

“All?” 

“Well, a lot of em do.” 

“But why? Why are you so cruel to 
a classmate ?” 

“*Cause—he was a pauper and came 
from a poorhouse,” and the shamefaced 
offender guiltily hung his head. 

“Shame upon you! Never let me 
hear it from your lips again,” said Miss 
Morton severely, and looking both in- 
dignant and resolute. 

When the opening. exercises were 
over, she sent Louis with a note to an- 
other teacher, telling him to wait for an 
answer. 

As soon as the door closed after him, 
Miss Morton arose and sternly faced 
her class. 

“T have something to say to the boys 
in this grade,” she gravely began. “I 
have learned that some of you are do- 
ing Louis Arnold a great wrong, and 
I warn you if I know of the insult be- 
ing repeated, I will send the offender 
directly to Mr. Rollins to be dealt with. 
And let me tell you, Lou’s’ father was 
a gentleman—the principal of a high 
school, and his mother was a lovely, cul- 
tured woman. Furthermore, I wish you 
to know that Mr. William Richards, of 
Chicago—I don’t need to tell you who 
he is—is Louis’ guardian; and, under 
his care, it is safe to say that he is likely 
to fare as well in the future as any one 
of you. Apart from all this, I am 
deeply pained to know that any mem- 
bers of my class could be so unkind as 
to taunt another with what he was in 
no way responsible for, and what might 
have been your lot under similar cir- 
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Jerry now began to feel decidedly uncomfortable, but to conceal the fact he polished on with redoubled vigor. 


cumstances. 
books.” 

During recess there was quite a flut- 
ter of excitement among the pupils of 
the eighth grade, in view of what they 
had learned, and one curious youth 
waylaid Louis and confidentially in- 
quired : 

“T say, Louis, is it true that Mr. 
Richards is your guardian?” 

“Yes; why?” 

“Miss Morton said so this morning 
after you went up-stairs. She gave us 
‘Hail Columbia’ because we’d been call- 
ing you names. What is a guardian, 
anyway ?” 

“Well, I guess it means that he is to 
look after me until I am twenty-one, the 
same as your father takes care of you,” 
Louis replied. 

“Oh, then you kind of belong to him! 
And he’s awful rich, too, isn’t he?” said 
the youth, as if deeply impressed. 

“T don’t know.” 

“Well, he is. I heard my father say 
he’s got piles of money.” 

Louis did not appear to be at all 
elated in view of this information; at 
least, he made no response to it. 

“Where’s Ben Pratt?’ he inquired 


Now you may take your 


irrelevantly, for Ben had not put in an 
appearance that day. ; 

“He’s sick—had a fall the other day 
and cut his head.” 

“Bad ?” 

“Well, Jim Brown said the doctor 
had to sew it up.” 

On his way home from school that 
afternoon Louis slipped around to the 
Pratt home to inquire for Ben. 

Mrs. Pratt, a tired-looking woman, 
came to the door with a baby in her 
arms. - 

“T’m Louis Arnold, and I’ve come to 
ask how Ben is,” he said, as he politely 
took off his hat to her. 

“He is better than he was yesterday ; 
but still in bed. Would you like to 
come in and see him?” Mrs. Pratt re- 
turned. 

Louis hesitated. He was not quite 
sure that he would be a welcome visitor. 
He wished to show that he held no 
grudge against the sick boy and had 
taken this way to do it. 

“T’ll-come in to-morrow afternoon if 
he would like to have me,” he said, af- 
ter thinking a moment, adding heart- 
ity: “I’m glad he is better.” 

“Thank you for coming to ask after 
him,” said Mrs. Pratt appreciatively. 
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The next day, about the same hour, 
he again presented himself at the door, 
bearing a well-filled paper-bag in one 
hand, and was cordially greeted by Mrs. 
Pratt. 

“You are the only boy who has called 
to see Benny,” she said, “and he told 
me to let you go right up. You will 
find him in the first room on the left.” 

With rising color Louis mounted to 
the second floor, found the room desig- 
nated, and Ben, bolstered up in bed, 
looking rather pale and with a towel 
bound about his head. 

“Hello!” said the invalid, by way of 
greeting, but with some embarrassment, 
as he met Louis’ smiling glance. 

“Hello, Ben! I’ve brought you some 
chestnuts,” responded Louis, going to 
the boy’s side and depositing his gener- 
ous offering—half of what he had gath- 
ered the previous Friday—before him. 

“Chestnuts! That’s bully!” was the 
eager rejoinder. “I’ve hardly seen one 
this year—was goin’ myself last Satur- 
day, but couldn’t.. These are busters!” 
he added, drawing forth a_ handful. 
“Where'd you get ’em?” 

“On the hill back of the farm. I got 
about two quarts last Friday after 
school.” 

“Friday; that was the day I cracked 
my head open,” and Ben made a grim- 
ace as his wound gave him a twinge. 

“Shall you go back to school this 
week?” Louis asked. 

“T don’t know; I shall if I can, ’cause 
it’s blamed lonesome here, shut up in 
the house; but I get dizzy when I try 
to walk.” 

They chatted awhile of various mat- 
ters interesting to both, until Louis 
arose and said it was time for him to 
be getting home. 

“T hope you'll be all right in a day or 
two,” he said at parting. 

“Tf I don’t show up by Thursday will 
you come again?” Ben pleaded, but with 
a conscious flush. 

“Tf—you want me to,” said «Louis, 
with a note of doubt in his tone. 

“All right. I do, and you’re good to 
bring me half of vour chestnuts—there 
must be a quart here,” said the boy. 
Ben did not show up at school on 
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Thursday, and, true to his promise, 
Louis went .to see him again. This 
time he took a game that had been given 
him the previous Christmas, and they 
had quite a social hour playing to- 
gether, though he thought the boy did 
not seem as well as during his former 
visit. While they were thus engaged, 
Mrs. Pratt came into the room, looking 
quite disturbed. 

“Benny, how did you tear your new 
jacket like this?” she inquired, holding 
up a sleeve from which a piece had been 
torn completely out. 

“Oh, I caught it getting over a 
fence,” the boy indifferently returned, 
and without turning from his game. 

“But where is the piece?” demanded 
his mother. 

“T didn’t think anything about the 
piece,” was the impatient reply. ‘Go 
on, Louis—it’s your turn.” 

“It is too bad, Benny—this new 
jacket, and I have nothing that will 
match it,” sighed Mrs. Pratt wearily. 
“Tf I had the piece I could darn it in 
so it would hever show; now it will have 
to be patched with something else. You 
are very careless, Benny, with your 
clothes, and I try so hard to keep you 
looking nice,” and with this reproof the 
much-tried mother left the room. 

The moment Louis saw the hole in 
the jacket his heart gave a tremendous 
bound, while he involuntarily thrust one 
hand into his pocket and grasped his 
pocketbook.. The fragment of cloth 
which lay in its inner compartment was 
exactly. like that of the garment! 

His first impulse had been to pro- 
duce it, so that Mrs. Pratt could 
mend the hole nicely. Then came the 
thought: “How could he explain where 
he had found it without involving Ben 
in trouble?’ For he was very sure 
now that Ben was the boy who had 
ridden and lamed the colt, and that his 
injured head was the price he had paid 
for that ride. 

What should he do about it? He had 
come to see Ben because he was shut in, 
and he wanted to “do good” to his “per- 
secutor”’; and now he had discovered 
something which might make an even 
more bitter foe of him if he revealed 
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it. His heart was heavy, and his tem- 
ples throbbed painfully. But, in justice 
to himself, he felt that he must have 
it out with him before he left. 

“What are you thinking about?” Ben 
suddenly demanded, as Louis seemed to 
have forgotten the game. 

“About your jacket,” he replied, 
flushing crimson. 

“Darn the jacket!” said Ben irrita- 
bly. “What a fuss over a little hole— 
though I do hate patches,” he concluded, 
scowling. 

Louis felt this was his opportunity. 
He drew forth his pocketbook, and, ta- 
king the bit of cloth from its inner com- 
partment, laid it on the coverlid before 
his companion. 

“There’s the piece, and she can darn 
it in,” he briefly observed. 

Ben regarded the frayed scrap in 
wide-eyed astonishment. 

“Where'd you get that?” he asked. 

“°Twas caught on the upper rail of 
the bars to the pasture where we keep 
the colt,” Louis explained. 

Then, as Ben looked conscious, he 
bluntly queried: 

“Did you ride Blackbird last Friday? 
Jerry saw some one on his back, and de- 
clares it was I. But it wasn’t, for I’d 
gone chestnutting. Did you get a spill? 
Was that how you hurt your head?’ 
Louis demanded excitedly. 

Ben laughed uneasily; then, meeting 
Louis’. eager eyes, he burst out de- 
fiantly : 

“What if I did? Nobody’s hurt but 
me. I saw you ridin’ him one day, and 
thought I’d risk a turn myself. I tore 
my jacket getting over the bars. That’s 
a dandy colt, though; I had a jolly ride 
till he stumbled and threw me off, and 
I cut my head on a stone. I thought I 
was killed at first, but I crawled over 
the wall and lay down till I stopped see- 
in’ stars, then came home. You needn’t 
look so glum about it, though,” he con- 
cluded as he observed his visitor’s 
troubled face. 

“The colt was hurt, as well as you,” 
said Louis gravely. “He was lamed, 
and—we’re afraid he is ruined.” 

“Gosh!” ejaculated the sick boy in a 
frightened voice. Then he added with 
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a quick, indrawn breath and a white 
face: “Say, Louis, you won’t blab?” 

“But Mr. Weston and Jerry think J 
did it,” said Louis, looking the boy 
straight in the eyes. 

Ben fell limply back among his pil- 
lows. 

“I vow! That’s downright mean, to 
go back on a sick fellow after getting 
it out of him this way!” 

“T didn’t ‘get it out’ of you, Ben; you 
told me of your own accord, and you 
ought to tell Mr. Weston yourself, and 
not. let him blame me for it,” returned 
our hero, with commendable spirit. 

“Then my father’ll have to pay for 
the colt and he—he can’t afford to,” 
whimpered Ben timorously. 

Louis’ face fell. He knew that the 
Pratts were by no means in affluent cir- 
cumstances—that, indeed, they had to 
struggle for a living, and he recalled 
how worried Mrs. Pratt looked. 

“Perhaps Blackbird will get over it; 
then he wouldn’t have to be paid for,” 
he tried to say encouragingly. 

Ben caught eagerly at this straw of 
hope. 

“Well, wait till I get better—promise 
you won't say a word till I’m well,” he 
pleaded, so plaintively and looked so 
white and wretched that Louis’ heart 
was touched. 

“All right—I'll wait,” he said stoical- 
ly, as he got up to go, feeling that he 
must get away by himself to battle with 
the sense of injustice and resentment 
that would assert itself in spite of his 
desire to be good to a boy who was 
sick. 

A little later Mrs. Pratt, on going to 
her son’s room, found him crying bit- 
terly, a circumstance that surprised her 
greatly, for he had always been a turbu- 
lent boy, with apparently no softer side 
to his nature; and he had seldom shed 
tears to her knowledge. 

“What is the matter, dear?” she ques- 
tioned anxiously. 

“My head hurts,” said the boy, as he 
hid his face in the pillow. 

The next day when Louis went to 
school he heard that Ben was very ill 
with brain-fever. 

Then there followed several weeks 
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of suspense in connection with both the 
colt.and Ben, for if the latter did not 
recover Louis felt that he could never 
prove his innocence of the injury to 
Blackbird. 

Meantime, however, he received a 
most comforting letter from Aunt Mar- 
tha, who charged him not to worry, for 
she believed that the truth would some 
time be revealed. 

But if it never is (she wrote), you can, 
in time, live down the suspicions against 
you by invariable honesty and obedience in 
the future. But I know now that my boy is 
true blue. 

A little later Blackbird began to show 
signs of improvement, and by the end 
of the fourth week he was so much bet- 
ter, Mr. Weston announced, to Louis’ 
exceeding joy, he had great hopes that, 
eventually, he would be as sound as 
ever. 

“If he gets well, I guess I can bear 
all the rest, so I’m not going to fret 
over it any more,” Louis said to himself, 
out of the fulness of his thankful 
heart. - 

About a week after this Ben Pratt 
sent for him again. 

Louis had heard that he was getting 
slowly better, but did not suppose he 
was yet well enough to see visitors. 

He was quite shocked, however, when 
he was,ushered into his presence. Could 
that be Ben Pratt—that wasted figure 
lying upon the bed, his face almost as 
white as the pillow on which he rested; 
his cheeks sunken, his hands like claws? 
But his eyes were bright and clear, and 
he nodded a smiling welcome to his 
guest as he entered. 

“You’re better, Ben, and I’m glad,” 
Louis cordially observed as he moved 
quietly across the room:and sat down 
beside him. 

“Yes, I’m lots better, and so hungry 
all the time. I can’t get enough to eat. 
But I’ve had a tough time, Louis— 
see!’ and he held up a trembling hand 
that looked almost transparent in the 
light. ‘“How’s the colt?” he eagerly 
inquired with the next breath. 

“Oh, he is getting along all right.’ 

“Is he going to get well?” cried Ben 
with trembling lips. 





“We hope so—we are almost sure he 
is,” returned Louis with comforting as- 
surance. 

“By no, I won’t say it,” the boy 
interposed, as he caught the look of 
disapproval in “his visitor’s eyes. “I 
said if I got well I’d try to stop swear- 
in’; but, truly, I’m almost too glad 
about the colt to bear it,’’ and his voice 
broke from mingled joy and weakness. 
“Have—you told?” he questioned, as 
soon as he recovered himself a little. 

Louis shook his head, but colored 
violently as he did so. 

“Truly ?” persisted Ben, searching his 
face anxiously. 

“Course I haven’t—I promised, you 
know.” 

Ben regarded him wonderingly for 
a moment. He very well knew that he 
could never have kept such a secret and 
borne the blame and suspicion which 
had fallen upon Louis. 

Suddenly his eyes wavered and fell. 
He felt embarrassed -and ashamed be- 
fore such integrity. 

“You’re O. K.,” he finally remarked 
with a faint attempt at pleasantry. 

“It’s always O. K. to do what you 
know it’s right to do,” Louis gravély 
replied, and hoping Ben would now re- 
lease him from his promise and set him 
right with Mr. Weston. 

But evidently he had no intention of 
doing so, for he presently changed the 
subject, and Louis, deeply hurt, very 
soon took his leave. 

When Bob returned to school, he 





’ was civil to Louis, but he did not seek 


his companionship; on the contrary, he 
rather avoided him. But he was 
changed in many ways. He no longer 
bullied the small boys; he was more 
studious, and respectful to his teacher, 
while a profane word seldom escaped 
his lips. 

Yet he did not seem quite happy ; in- 
stead of being a leader in the roughest 
sports, as he once had been, he would 
now often wander off by himself at re- 
cess, or sit quietly watching the vari- 
ous games, especially when Louis was 
in the playground. 

This went on for some time, the two 
boys seldom coming in contact, while 
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Louis had about given up all hope that 
Ben would ever “do the square thing” 
by him. 

One stormy Saturday, after a long, 
tedious day picking over apples with 
Jerry, who had been unusually surly, 
Mrs. Weston asked him if he would do 
the errands up-town for her, as Mr. 
Weston, not feeling well, did not like 
to go out in the storm. 

Louis was only too glad of the op- 
portunity, and set off, whistling merrily, 
and wit 
Ponce _ for 
company. 

His errands 
done, he 
stopped at the 
post-office, 
where _ he 
found an un- 
usually large 
budget of pa- 
pers. and __let- 
ters, after 
which he and 
Ponce made 
quick time 
home, to get 
in out of the 
storm, and en- 
tered rire 
chee rfi-ul, 
homelike 
kitchen just as 
Hannah was 
dishing up the 
fragrant baked 
beans _ and 
brown bread 
for supper. 

He took the mail in to Mr. Weston, 
then went to make himself ready for 
the table. 

The first letter the farmer opened and 
read caused the hot color to mount into 
his face, anda peculiar expression to 
come into his eyes and settle about his 
mouth. 

Turning to his wife, he held out the 
missive to her and appeared deeply agi- 
tated. 

“Mother,” he said, “I have some- 
thing rather interesting here, if you 
would like to read it.” 
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Wondering what interesting news 
could so disquiet her husband, Mrs. 
Weston took the letter and read it. 

Tears streamed over her cheeks be- 
fore she had half perused it, and the 
following is a copy of the absorbing, 
though decidedly faulty, document that 
caused this emotion: 


Mr. WEstToN: i’v got something -to tell 
you. Louis did n’t lame your colt. i done 
it and i’m glad .he aint spoiled after all. i 
rid him that day and he did n’t like it for 

a cent, but i 

Bs wee stuck til he 

f 2 oe stumbled and 
pitced me _ off, 
my head was cut 
open and iv ben 
orful sick since. 
Louis found out 
how i got hurt 
and promised he 
would n't tell 
while i was sick 
—guess he haint 
told yet, but i 
know it aint fair 
so i'm telling 
myself. i’v told 
Pa and he’s go- 
in to write you a 
letter. i’m sorry. 

Ben Pratt. 


“Louis, dear 
boy, 16a 
right. I’ve 
felt from the 
first that he 
told the truth 
about Black- 
bird; and he 
has been so 


“I beg pardon,” said Louis, dofing hishat. brave and pa- 


tient through 

it all,” said Mrs. Weston, as “she re- 
folded Ben’s letter and wiped her tears. 

“He has, indeed,” heartily responded 
her husband, “and I feel condemned 
now for not having had absolute faith 
in him; but Jerry was so positive about 
what he saw, the evidence against him 
seemed pretty strong.” 

A few minutes later, when Louis 
came into the room, he observed: 

“Here is a letter I want you to read. 
Ben Pratt has told me the whole story 
about the colt.” 

“Ben has told you!” Louis repeated, 
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his eyes growing big and bright, his 
whole face radiant. “Gee whizz! But I 
began to be afraid he’d never do the 
square thing. Whew! if I was out of 
doors I’d yell so he’d hear me in town, 


I’m so glad,” and the boy could hardly 


keep from dancing with joy, so elated 
was he by this happy and unexpected 
ending of all his recent troubles, while, 
as he read the letter, it seemed to him 
the most important epistle that was ever 
penned, in spite of its lack of capitals, 
bad spelling, and faulty phraseology. 
“How long have you known that Ben 
was the guilty one?” Mr. Weston in- 
quired, smiling in sympathy with his 
oy. 
‘ “T found it out the next Thursday af- 
ter Blackbird was hurt,” he replied, and 


then related how and where he had dis-° 


covered the scrap of cloth which had 
been torn from Ben’s jacket, and their 
talk about it afterward during his call 
upon him. 

“That was not quite fair to yourself, 
my boy, to promise to keep such a se- 
cret,” said the farmer when the story 
was told. 

“Well, but he was sick; and a fel- 
low doesn’t want to be hard on another 
_when he is down,” Louis modestly af- 
firmed. 

“Were you never going to tell me 
about it?” inquired his friend. 

“What would have been the use? 
After I’d given him the piece of cloth 
there was nothing to prove he did it, 
and I—I thought perhaps it would be 
taken care of some way, if I did the 
best I could,” the lad explained with 
some embarrassment, while he thought- 
fully traced a figure on the carpet with 
the toe of his slipper. 

Mr. Weston’s face was a study as he 
listened. 

“Well, my son,” he observed, in a 
voice that was a trifle husky, after a 
moment of silence, “if you govérn all 
your future life with such absolute faith 
and unswerving principle, you’ll have 
ballast that will steady your craft into 
a safe harbor at last. _There are older 
people who would do well to emulate 
your example, Louis, and I am happy 
and proud to have such a boy in my 





—‘‘let us top off with baked beans and 
brown bread ;” and with a jovial laugh 
that was echoed by both his wife and 
Louis, the farmer led the way to the 
dining-room. After the meal. was over 
he went to the barn and told Jerry the 
whole story. 

“Eh!—the Pratt boy—by gum!” 
That was all he said about it, but there 
was a sparkle of malicious enjoyment 
in Mr. Weston’s eyes as the man leaped 
to his feet and began to stalk nervously 
around the barn, going aimlessly from 
one stall to another, and finally disap- 
pearing within Blackbird’s box, shutting 
the door after himself with a resounding 
bang. But the farmer knew Jerry was 
completely upset and wanted to fight it 
out alone, so he quietly went back to the 
house, feeling pretty sure that this vol- 
canic eruption would be productive of 
clearer skies and fairer weather in the 
future for Louis. 

Sunday afternoon, about stock-feed- 
ing time, the boy strolled out to the 
barn. He loved every creature in it, 
and liked to -be around among them, 
even though of late Jerry had been so 
disaffected he would not allow him to do 
anything except what Mr. Weston or- 
dered him to do. 

He looked up rather sheepishly as 
Louis entered. Then suddenly bracing 
up, he remarked, in a confidential tone: 

“Say, Louis, I’m in a hurry to get 
off to-night; want to help?” 

“Course I’d like to help, Jerry. 
What’ll I do?” 

“S’pose—you feed ‘the bird’ and bed 
him down, and I'll ’tend to the critters,” 
said the man with unprecedented com- 
plaisance; for the care of Blackbird at 
night had become to him almost a re- 
ligious rite in which no one else was 
allowed to participate. 

This unlooked-for manifestation of 
good-will almost floored Louis; but 
there was a whole chapter of meaning 
in it for him, and it was with difficulty 
he repressed a wild whoop of triumph 
over another conquered foe, as with a 
matter-of-fact “All right” he slipped 
softly in beside the colt, who greeted 
him with. his old affectionate whinny. 


home. Now”—as the supper-bell rang 
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But here he had to let off steam, and, 
throwing his arm& about Blackbird’s 
graceful neck, he buried his face in his 
glossy mane and gave. him’a vigorous 
hug as he gleefully whispered: 

“We've trolled a long time to catch 
that fish, haven’t we, you black beauty ? 
But I guess we've landed him, all right, 
at last.” And this was true, for during 
all his after life he had no more loyal 
and devoted friend than Jerry McLeod. 

We cannot follow our hero, in detail, 
‘hrough all the experiences of his home 
and school life. It must suffice to say 
that he grew to be more and more like 
a son to good Farmer Weston and his 
wife. He made steady progress in his 
studies, and entered the high school two 
years after becoming a member of their 
family. Here he also won many friends 
among his classmates, as well as golden 
opinions from his teachers; and so time 
sped on. 

He had just started on his senior 
year when, one morning, on entering 
the school building he suddenly came 
face to face with a new scholar—a 
young girl of perhaps fifteen years. She 
was dressed all in black, her long, glit- 
tering braid of golden hair tied with a 
great bow of black ribbon, while a hat 
of the same somber hue surmounted a 
fair face that was like a delicately 
carved cameo. 

“I beg pardon,” said Louis, doffing 
his hat, as he courteously stepped aside 
to allow her to pass. 

The next moment his heart gave a 
great, startled bound as, after his ob- 
serving eyes had swept the beautiful 
face a second time, he recognized an 
old acquaintance. 

“She is—Gipsy!” he breathed, 
amazed, and turned to watch the grace- 
ful figure as the girl, all unconscious 
of the conflicting emotions she had 
aroused in the heart of “that stunning- 
looking fellow,” walked on toward the 
dressing-room to remove her coat and 
hat before going to her classroom, 


CHAPTER XII. 


_Louis was so excited over his startling 
discovery and the distracting presence 
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of the new scholar, it was with difficulty 
he could: settle down to his work that 
morning, while he was all on the qui 
vive to learn something about her—her 
name and how she happened to appear 
upon the scene so unexpectedly, and, 
most wonderful of all, a senior in the 
high school. 

During recess his curiosity was some- 
what appeased upon learning that the 
name of the new pupil was Margaret 
Churchill Lawrence, and throughout the 
remainder of the day he frequently 
found himself studying the face of its 
owner to ascertain, if possible, whether 
the somewhat high-sounding cognomen 
fitted her nicely. He thought, on the 
whole, it did, although, perhaps, a few 
years later she might be better able to 
support the dignity of it. 

She had changed much during the 
five years that had elapsed since their 
meeting. 

She had been a dear little fairy at that 
time, a sweet-tempered child, bubbling 
over witlt buoyant happiness and spirits. 
Now she had spun up into a tall slip of 
a girl who bade fair to be very lovely 
a few years later, and had acquired an 
air and bearing that were entirely dif- 
ferent from the Gipsy who had been 
so light-hearted and care-free on the 
wt of their first meeting at the county 
air. 

Louis felt almost sure that she must 
have known some recent sorrow which 
had saddened her, for there was a 
grieved look about her eyes and a pa- 
thetic droop to the sweet lips; then, 
too, her black dress and ribbons were 
suggestive. All the same, he thought 
she was very winsome, and he’ was im- 
patient to make her acquaintance. 

He wondered if she would be glad 
to get back her pretty ring, which, how- 
ever, would be much too small for her 
now, and which he still carefully pre- 
served with his mother’s wedding-ring 
in a small compartment of a beautiful 
writing-desk which Mrs. Richards had 
added to the furnishings of his room 
during a recent visit home. 

The next day, while he was chatting 
with Charlie Osgood and Nellie Evarts, 
two other classmates and friends, Mar- 
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garet Lawrence’s name was mentioned, 
when Nellie said she had met her, add- 
ing, with girlish impulsiveness : 

“And she is just as sweet and lovely 
as she looks.” 

“Is she one of the—ahem!—swell 
kind ?” queried Charlie Osgood, with an 
indescribable air and smirk. 

“What do you mean by that?” in- 
quired Nellie. 

“Oh, you know—one of the Jose- 
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turned, and flushing slightly, for Charlie 

Osgood, in her estimation, was about 
the nicest, if not the very finest, boy in 
the class. 

’ “But does she live on the North or 
the South Side?’ he pursued mis- 
chievously, “for- if she isn’t located on 
the South, in a three-story house with 
a swell front with an observatory and a 
conservatory, and all that, she can’t be 
in our set, you know.” 





phine Ash- 





ton. kind;” 
and he gave 
his head a 
haughty toss, 
‘bestowing a 


cold, super- 
cilious stare 
upon her in 





ludicrous’ imi- 
tation of the 
proud daugh- 
ter of the mil- 
lionaire of the 
town. 

“Fie, you 
naughty 
boy! Jo- 
sephine isn’t 
half so bad 
as that, when 

-you come to 
know her,” | 
said the | 
young girl, in 
stout defense 
of her absent 











Now, the 
| “North Side” 
; and the 


“South Side” 
meant a great 
deal in that 
beautiful 
suburb of 
Boston. A 
lovely stream 
divided the 
town into two 
sections —the 
southern, or 
newer, swell 
2:67 T1027; 
stretch- 
ing away up 
on the _ hills, 
and _ bristling 
with fine resi- 
dences; and 
the north 
part, which 
had once been 
thought very 
nice, but was 

















| 
classmate. | now _ looked 
ee 548: . ness te down upon, 
very different He produced a tiny box as he svoke and handed it to her. in more 
from y.ou, senses than 


anyhow, Nellie. I can’t endure the 
swish-swash of her silks and satins; and 
the glare of her diamonds makes me 
mad. Girls have no business to dress 
like that for school. Now, you are sen- 
sible’—running his eye approvingly 
over her trim figure in its stmple blue 
serge suit—‘“and I’ll bet Miss Lawrence 
is, too; she looks as neat as a new pin.” 

“Thank you, Charlie, for myself; and 
doubtless Miss Lawrence would also 
appreciate the compliment from such 
high authority,” Nellie laughingly re- 





one, by its would-be aristocratic neigh- 
bors. 

“Charlie appears to be in a sarcastic 
mood this morning,” Louis here dryly 
interposed. 

“Well, you see, I’m interested in the 
new scholar,” he returned, with twin- 
kling eyes, but with mock anxiety. “She 
looks O. K. to me, but if she isn’t lo- 
cated right, you know, she cannot swing 
in our circle. We”—assuming 2 pom- 
pous air and inflating his chest—-“‘live 
in a rarified atmosphere; consequently, 


































under such superior conditions, it is 
natural we should dilate, inflate, swell; 
while those poor mortals down yonder 
are of no earthly account, because fash- 
ion has set a dividing line, and de- 
crees, ‘Thus far and no farther.’ 
Faugh!” 

“You are too-ridiculous, Charlie,” 


-said Nellie, laughing; “and I know as 


well as you do that it is perfectly 
absurd to assume that people on this side 
of the river are of more account simply 
because they have more money, live in 
nicer houses, and real estate is valued 
higher.” 

“Just as if houses or land could make 
any essential difference in the people 
who own them; or money could buy 
either brains or character!” Louis here 
quietly observed, but with a scornful 
curl of his lips that spoke volumes. 

“It is all bosh,” said Charlie impa- 
tiently ; “but there’s a lot of that feeling 
in the town, and in the school, too; and 
I’m disgusted with it.” 

“Then it will not shock either of you 
to learn that the Lawrences live on the 
North Side,” remarked Nellie, with a 
twinkle of mischief in her bright eyes, 
“and I’m afraid they are rather poor. 
Margaret’s father died about a year 
ago; she has a brother in Harvard, and 
she and her mother came here to live to 
be near him. They’ve taken the Rand 
cottage on Morse Street. I’ve heard, 
though, that they used to have a great 
deal.of money, and they say that Mar- 
garet is a great scholar. She must be 
to be in our class, for she is only fif- 
teen.” 

“Great Scott!” exclaimed Charlie in 
surprise, while Louis flushed slightly, 
but said nothing. 

“T think she is splendid, and I’m go- 
ing to cultivate her ” began Nellie. 

“In spite of the North Side and the 
Rand cottage?” interposed Charlie with 
a chuckle. “You have pluck, Nell!” 

“Thank you; and since you are also 
so democratic, I shall expect you’ to 
stand by me,” she flashed back, then 
added roguishly: “There she comes 
now; brace up, and I’ll introduce you.” 

Louis gave a start of eagerness, for 
he most earnestly desired a formal in- 
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troduction to Miss Lawrence. Charlie, 
on the other hand, being a trifle shy of 
strangers, flushed to his eyes and began 
to edge off, when, chancing to glance 
behind him, his bashfulness was super- 
seded by an amusing effort to “brace 
up” and stand his ground. 

“Oh, yes, do,” he cried with a deep- 
ening flush, “for there comes Jo Ashton 
herself— 

“With rings on her fingers and p’raps on 
her toes, 

Always in silks and satins wherever she 

goes,” 
he paraphrased. “I’d rather face a - 
dozen new girls any day than to run 
against her imperial highness in all that 
toggery.” 

And so, to escape the richest girl in 
town, bashful Charlie Osgood allowed 
himself to be introduced to Miss Law- 
rence, and really bore himself very 
creditably. 

When Louis was presented to her, 
Margaret started slightly and gave him 
a searching look. 

“Are you ” she began impulsive- 
ly, after acknowledging the introduc- 
tion, then cut herself short, and blushed 
for having so nearly reminded him of 
something which might be unpleasant 
to recall; for this manly, handsome, 
well-dressed fellow did not look as if 
he could ever have been the forlorn lit- 
tle tramp whom she had met at the 
county fair five years ago. Louis un- 
derstood and smiled frankly into her 
eyes. 

“Yes, I’m the same boy who rescued 
your flying hat that day up in New 
Hampshire,” he said, adding: “And it 
is rather queer, isn’t it, that we should 
now find ourselves here in. the same 
school together ?” 

“Yes, indeed, it is, and I have won- 
dered what became of you,” Margaret 
replied. “We tried to find you again 
that day, but you had disappeared. Pa- 
pa was going to ask you to go home 
with us.” 

“So you are old acquaintances!” ex- 
claimed Nellie Evarts in surprise. 
“Well, wonders will never cease!” 

A moment or two later she and 
Charlie turned to speak to some other 
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classmates, when Louis, drawing nearer 
his companion, remarked in a low 
tone: 

“Miss Lawrence, the bag of candy 
you gave me upon that occasion proved 
to be a more valuable gift than you 
dreamed of, I imagine.” 

Margaret looked perplexed, 
Louis smilingly continued : 

“TI was very economical with its con- 
tents, for I did not know when I would 
have any more, so it was three weeks 
later when I came to my last chocolate 
cream and found something which I am 
sure you did not intend to give me al- 
most buried in it—it was this.” 

He produced a tiny box as he spoke 
and handed it to her. He had slipped it 
into his pocket that morning, thinking 
he would give it to her the first oppor- 
tunity that offered. 

With a look of wonder. Margaret 
lifted the cover, to find her long-lost 
ring reposing upon a bed of snowy cot- 
ton. 

“Oh, my ring!” she cried joyfully, 
and instantly recognizing it. Then the 
hot tears rushed into her eyes, almost 
blinding her. “Papa gave it to me that 
very day—it was my birthday gift, and 
I was heart-broken over losing it,” she 
explained with tremulous lips. 

“I tried to find you a little later and 
restore it,’ Louis observed, and then de- 
scribed his visit to, and interview with, 
the postmaster, and how disappointed he 
had been over his failure. 

“T am so glad to have it again, though 
it is too small now for any finger, ex- 
cept my little one,” said the girl, regard- 
ing it fondly. “It was my first ring 
witha setting; and, though I have had 
several others since, not one has ever 
seemed quite so fine. J thank you more 
men I can tell you for taking such care 
of it.” 

“You cannot be more glad than I that 
its owner has it back again,” said Louis; 
“and now I’d like to ask about your 
brother.” 

“Oh, Ted?—he is in Harvard, a 
junior, and is trying to work his own 
way through college,” Margaret ex- 
plained, flushing slightly as she thus 
frankly referred to the change in her 


and 
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circumstances. “We lost papa last 
year,” she went on with an effort. “He 
had’ had a lot of trouble for a couple 
of years, and it wore him out; but Ted 
was so well started in his course papa 
made him promise he would try and go 
through. He finds it pretty hard, 
though; but he is brave and a good 
worker, and I’m sure he will win out,” - 
she concluded with a glow of sisterly 
pride. 

“Our home used to be in Lawrence,” 
she presently resumed—‘“the city was 
named, years ago, for one of papa’s an- 
cestors—but we always spent our sum- 
mers in New Hampshire, so that is how 
we happened to be at the county fair 
that day. After we lost papa our home 
had to be sold; so mama and I came 
here to live; in order to be near Ted.” 

“T am sure you will like it here,” 
Louis hastened to say, for this refer- 
ence to her old home had seemed to 
sadden her. “Everybody thinks this is 
a beautiful town.” 

Then he told her something of his 
own experiences during the last five 
years, and they chatted socially until the 
bell rang, then walked to the building 
together, feeling very much like old ac- 
quaintances reunited. 

Margaret Lawrence very soon became 
friendly with most of her class, even 
though she made no pretense of being 
other than she was—a girl who was fit- 
ing herself to be a teacher because she 
would have her own living to earn in 
the future. Josephine Ashton and a few 
others, however, openly ignored her, 
after ascertaining her social standing, 
simply giving her a cold stare and a 
frigid bow whenever they chanced to 
meet. 

Kind-hearted Nellie Evarts tried to 
excuse Josephine’s treatment by ex- 
plaining that her father was a million- 
aire; that she lived in the finest resi- 
dence in town, and had everything she 
wanted. 

“Is she a good scholar!” Margaret 
inquired, and without appearing to be 
very deeply impressed by the account 
of the girl’s wealth and position. 

‘First-rate; she almost always leads 
the class, but when any one happens to 












































go to the front, I tell you her head goes 
up higher than ever, and woe be to the 
offender.” 

Margaret made no responise to this, 
but the lines about her mouth settled a 
little more firmly, and the sweet blue 


‘eyes grew darker and brighter from 


some secret thought. 

It was not very long before the am- 
bitious ones in the class became con- 
scious that they would have to work 
even more diligently, in order to retain 
the laurels which they had already won; 
for the new scholar soon proved her- 
self to be an exceptionally brilliant stu- 
dent. Every lesson was thoroughly pre- 
pared; her recitations were well-nigh 
perfect, Professor Allyn not unfre- 
quently expressing commendation of 
her proficiency in this respect. 

In mathematics she was almost a 
prodigy—‘a mathematical wonder,” 
Charlie Osgood called her one day in 
the hearing of Josephine Ashton, who 
had grown very jealous of her. 

“Oh, dear! I’m tired to death hear- 
ing that Lawrence girl’s praises sounded 
upon every occasion—do give us a 
rest,” she petulantly exclaimed. 

“But just think of it!” persisted the 
boy, with a touch of malice. “She is 
only fifteen years old, and yet those 
knotty algebra problems seem as sim- 
ple as the multiplication-table to her. 
I tell you, she’s the smartest girl I ever 
saw,” he concluded admiringly. 

“Humph! you don’t suppose for a 
minute that she does all those problems 
and gets the correct answers without 
any outside help, do you?” sharply de- 
manded Miss Ashton. 

“Why, yes, of course I do,” Charlie 
positively affirmed. 

“She says she does,” Nellie Evarts 
here interposed. “She told me that her 
father used to coach. her on mathe- 
matics, hut made her reason everything 
out for herself; and besides, she likes 
that study better than any other.” 

“Fudge! I'll bet she gets help from 
some one,” excitedly retorted Josephine, 
who found the discussion getting too 
warm for her, and who forgot that it is 
not ladylike to bet. 

A few days later there was a very 
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difficult lesson in algebra, embracing 
three or four unusually hard problems 
to be solved, and there were manv 
clouded’ brows and anxious faces in the 
class when the hour for recitation ar- 
rived. 

Mr. Allyn began to assign the work, 
as usual, but was met with the prompt 
response: “I can’t do it, sir,” from 
every one upon whom he called. 

He ran his eye over the class, marked 
the flushed faces and averted eyes, and 
smiled; for he had not forgotten his 
own struggles, years before, with these 
very problems. 

“Is there any one present who will 
put the fourteenth on the board and ex- 
plain it to the class?” he inquired. 

The boys mostly wore a_half-defi- 
ant ‘‘I-can’t-but-I-don’t-care” expres- 
sion, and the girls appeared confused 
and discouraged; but no one made any 
move to comply with his request. 

“Well! well!’ said the professor 
good-naturedly; “this lesson was a 
poser, wasn’t it? But I. really hoped 
there would be some one who would 
conquer these giants in the way. Miss 
Lawrence, were they too much for you 
also?” 

“N-o, sir,” modestly returned Mar- 
garet. She had shrunk from making 
herself conspicuous by offering to put 
the problem he had called for on the 
board. 

“Ah!” he said, in a satisfied tone; 
“have you worked them all out?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then please put the fourteenth on 
the board and explain it to the class.” 

Margaret arose to comply with his 
request, but as she was passing Joseph- 
ine Ashton, the jealous girl sneered 
audibly,“and muttered something about 
a “mathematical prodigy,” which sent 
the blood tingling to Margaret’s finger- 
tips. 

But she quickly performed her work, 
then explained it in a way to show that 
she clearly comprehended it, after 
which she quietly returned to her seat 
amid the applause of the class; for the 
fourteenth was the biggest stumbling- 
block in the way, and the key to all the 
others. 
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One morning, about a week after this, 
the class realized that something had 
gone very wrong, the moment Professor 
Allyn entered the room. As soon as the 
opening exercises were concluded, he 
rapped sharply for attention, which was 
instantly accorded him, 

“Scholars,” he began, in a ‘cold, stern 
tone, “nothing could cause me keener 
pain than to learn that any member of 
this class would be guilty of deception, 
or any dishonorable act, in order to 
gain a.high standard of scholarship; it 
would not only be a great wrong 
against others, but most degrading to 
the offender. I regret to say I have 
reason to believe that there is some one 
in the room who-has a key to the al- 
gebra we are using, which, as you all 
know, is strictly forbidden. And now 
the one who has such a book may bring 
it to the desk.” 

There was an oppressive silence in 
the room when he concluded. Every 


face before him wore a look of blank 
amazement, while not a student moved 
to do his bidding. Professor Allyn 
stood like a statue, his face white and 
set from displeasure, while he waited to 
be obeyed. Still no one moved. 

“T perceive I .shall be obliged to re- 
sort to more radical measures,” he said 
sharply. “As I call the roll let each 
scholar reply ‘yes’ or ‘no,’ as the case 
may be.” 

The roll was called. The response 
was invariably, “No, sir.” 

The man’s eyes flashed fire as he con- 
cluded and put down the record. 

“Let every book be removed from 
each desk and placed upon the top,” 
he thundered. 

There were wondering faces and 
quaking hearts-as the work of examin- 
ing the desks began. 

The very first book that Margaret 
Lawrence drew forth was the forbidden 


key! 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


ic 


LIBERAL REWARD OFFERED. 
apse bal my place was entered and practically everything I have in the 


world taken by a gang of robbers. 


I will give a handsome reward for the conviction of these persons. 

The ringleader was a medium-sized man, with ferret eyes that looked clear 
through you, and a head as bald as a billiard ball. He carried with him a crude- 
oil can and a jimmy, and they called him John. 

Next to him was a man with eyes like the ocean, a pleasant manner, with 


iron hair and the ferocity of a tiger. 
Number three they called Andy. 


I heard the others address him as Henry. 


These men were followed by a lot of others, too numerous to mention, but 
if we can catch them, the rest will surrender also. 

Among the things taken were my private revenues, taxes for the last twenty 
years, a barrel of bonds, the good will of my people, and a case of freedom mixture 


that I intended to use in the future—all gone. 
Address 


Unc ie Sam, 
Washington Corners. 


Ca 
A MATTER OF BUSINESS. 


ITTLE boy, why are you crying?” 


“Cause I can’t sell me’ papers—boo, hoo !—half so quick if I don’t.” 
































Why College Girls Wed 





By Delia Austrian 


NOTION once existed that if a 
girl went to college she was des- 
tined to be single all her days. 

Ambitious mothers and devoted fathers 
feared if their daughters wore a cap 
and gown and received a Bachelor of 
Arts degree they were destined to be 
bachelor girls forever. But the rec- 
ords of most of our American colleges 
prove this fear to be unwarranted; to 
the contrary, they show that college 
girls have the best chance of marrying. 

Some twenty-five years ago a man of 
unusual brilliancy refused to give his 
daughter a higher. education. When 
asked why, he said: “I expect my 
daughter to be a homemaker, and I am 
certain few college women are granted 
this right.” His daughter married, and 
now has a girl ready for college; but 
the mother says she must wait a year or 
two before she goes, as she is afraid 
her daughter may receive an engage- 
ment ring before she gets her college 
degree. This is the fear of many moth- 
ers who send their daughters to col- 
lege these days, and their fear is war- 
ranted. 

The University of Michigan has had 
two thousand . girl graduates since 
1870, when the first coéd was admitted 
to college. Data collected by Miss Mil- 
lion, a Michigan girl, shows that col- 
lege girls have stood more than three 
times the chance of a long life than has 
the average woman, and a far better 
chance to marry. Miss Million says 
that failure to marry cannot be claimed 
as a reason for the unusual health of 
these college women, for in the first 
thirty years half the girls have mar- 
ried. 

On the marriage question it is found 
that college women are on the eligible 
list longer than the home-bred girl. A 





comparison of the wedding days of the 
one thousand fortunate Michigan girls 
shows that nearly half of those married 
waited a few years after graduation. 
These figures would indicate that a col- 
lege girl does not become an old maid 
until at least ten years after *graduat- 
ing. Previous to this she is a bachelor 
girl, and dangerous to unwedded man. 

It is said that in some of our colleges 
engagement rings are given first, and 
then college degrees. It is well known 
that Smith and Wellesley girls often 
intend to carry on some definite work 
after they are graduated from college, 
but most of them settle down to domes- 
tic life before their ambitions are at- 
tained. 

One college girl was asked at the end 
of her freshman year if she found her 
work hard. But she answered, laugh- 
ingly: “The only trouble I have is to 
keep Boston boys away.” At the end 
of her freshman year, she had found at 
least twenty-five who were foolish 
enough to lose their heads. Those that 
had not had the courage to make their 
declarations face to face used the mail. 
At the end of her sophomore year, she 
was afraid to-receive a call from a young 
man, knowing that it would sooner or 
later end in a proposal. By the end of 
her senior year she had more than one 
hundred strings tied to her bow, and the 
only way out was to accept none. 

Coeducational institutions are con- 
sidered the best of matrimonial markets 
for young mén and women. Do you 
want to.know why Harvard and Yale 
Universities are not coeducational? Be- 
cause they fear that young men and 
women will devote themselves to ques- 
tions of lové instead of delving into 
Greek and Latin, and worrying their 
brains with higher calculus. 
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When one of our large Western col- 
leges was first opened, it was a most 
commonplace happening for instructors 
to fall in love with their girl pupils. 
The contagion spread so rapidly that 
a law was enforced declaring that no 


undergraduates could marry, and if - 


two undergraduates became engaged, 
one must leave. In spite of this law, 
one young freshman became engaged, 
and in spite of the warnings given him, 
he gave his heart to Cupid. This same 
Western college gradually discovered 
that love was gaining such a firm foot- 
hold that they must oust Cupid, and so 
they began to segregate girls and boys. 

The same opportunity for college 
girls marrying well exists in every part 
of the country. Vassar girls have the 
reputation of being unusually inde- 
pendent, and still many of them are 
married or engaged before graduation 
day comes around. This year more 
than a dozen girls confessed that Cu- 
pid’s pranks had gained the better of 
them. 

It is one thing to say that college 
girls have the best chance to marry, and 
another to give the reason. ‘The ex- 
planation lies in the question, Why «do 
men marry? The answer is certainly 
simple—a. man becomes engaged to a 
girl when she is so irresistible that his 
heart gets the better of his head. 

Most men love many times in fun be- 
fore they love once in earnest; a girl 
must attract a man greatly before he 
undertakes the dangerous campaign of 
courting her. Therefore, to say that 
college girls have the best chance of 
marrying means that they are unusual- 
ly attractive. Some are this by nature, 
and others set about to cultivate pleas- 
ing ways. 

It does not take a girl in college long 
to learn that if she expects to have a 
good time she must be popular with 
her classmates and instructors, and she 
uses every legitimate means to attain 
this end. She strives hard to cultivate 
easy manners and an agreeable voice, 
and even to be deferential at times. 
Much as pleasing manners mean to 
women, they mean as much to men. We 
always respond to good treatment, and 





no girl knows better than the college 
girl how to treat a man with deference. 

A young man who had a particular 
leaning toward college women was 
asked the reason. He said, “You see 
there are plenty of girls who are at- 
tractive and interesting, but they are 
spoiled by being conscious of their 
charms. But a college girl, especially if 
she is popular, does not date to become 
self-conscious. She holds -her popu- 
larity by being agreeable. No other 
class of women could live under one 
roof and have as good a time and as 
few differences as college girls.” 

Although these girls often win favors 
through their personality, many of them 
are attractive looking. It is a foolish no- 
tion to believe that beautiful) women 
are not usually clever. Beauty means 
a higher stage of physical evolution, 
and it is only natural that it should 
go hand and hand with mental deyel- 
opment. It is, therefore, natural for 
good-looking girls. to want a higher 
education. When a Virginia belle told 
some of her girl friends she was going 
off to college, they asked her if she was 
not afraid hard work would spoil her 
beauty. Her reply was that she hgped 
it would improve her looks; and when 
they asked her for her receipt, she an- 
swered: “High thinking and plain liv- 
ing.” : 

Hard work and simple living will do 
much to improve any woman. Most 
girls who attend college know what they 
are there for, and go ahead and do it. 
Their energies are concentrated on a 
few things. _ Their sources of enjoy- 
ment are many. Their studies. afford 
them interest, and they have plenty of 
fun at clubs and theatricals. The hap- 
py days Jived by the college girl influ- 
ence her mind and manner, and help 
to make her alert and attractive. 

A girl is not in college very long be- 
fore she learns that she is expected to 
go in for something, and that nothing 
gives her better returns than sports. 
Happy as she is at most times, she is at 
her best when dressed in. bloomers, in- 
stead of a tight-fitting skirt, when she 
can jump, run and play basketball. <A 
rival to these pastimes is found in golf, 
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tennis and an exciting game of foot- 
ball on a cold, snappy day. She gets a 
ruddy glow on her cheeks by brisk 
walking and cold plunges, and she never 
dreams of using cosmetics. She not 
only prolongs her life by plenty of out- 
door exercise, but gains much pleasure. 
No man worthy of this title cares for a 
‘sporty woman, but everyone likes a girl 
who is fond of sports. Men admire a 
girl with sound muscle and steady 
nerve; they enjoy the companionship 
of one who appreciates the good points 
of football and tennis. 

College does another thing for a girl; 
it makes her intelligent and womanly, 
and certainly these are qualities that the 
modern man expects to find in woman. 
The foreigner may think it is business 
to think for two instead of one, but an 
American expects a girl to be self-re- 
liant; they expect us to do our share 











of thinking. A girl on this side is sup- 
posed to be well-informed on every 
subject. She must be well-read, be 
versed in art, music, science and every- 
thing that is to be imagined. As a 
young woman expressed it when she 
said to her husband, a man ‘of unusual 
intelligence: “Ah, dear, you keep me 
working so hard, I don’t dare to step 
on your toes, so I tread on your 
heels.” 

Certainly, when a man is looking for 
these qualities he feels pretty certain 
that he can find them in a college girl. 
For all that, college girls are too busy 
to take their love affairs seriously, and 
an innocent flirtation does not bother 
them. - They know that their training 
prepares them for a busy, happy career, 
and their degree is a_ safeguard 


against their being old maids until ten 
years after graduation. 





THE PHILOSOPHER OF THE CLOTHESLINE. . 
AN old colored woman, who weighed almost two hundred pounds, was waddling 


along one of the alleys of W. 
of clothes. 





The sidewalk was covered with a glare of ice. 


one winter evening, carrying a big basket 


Suddenly she lost 


her balance, her feet shot from under her, and she struck terra firma with the 


proverbial “dull and sickening thud.” 


It was expected that she would explode a box of pyrotechnical profanity, but, 
to the surprise of the casual spectators, she gathered together the scattered laundry,’ 


hitched up her garments, and said: 
“Dat’s all right. July’ll fix you.” 


SA. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS. 


PROMINENT express company recently received from an international 
forwarding company the following letter: 2 


“THE Express CoMPANY. 





“Sirs: We sent you recently, at your request, the rate on a corpse to 
Berlin. As we have heard nothing from you on this subject, we infer party did 
not die. We write this letter in conformity with our established policy of 
following up unfinished business. Yours respectfully, 





THE Coz: 
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The Toys 
By Coventry Patmore 


MY little son, who looked from thoughtful eyes, 
And moved and spoke in quiet, grown up wise, 

Having my law the seventh time disobey’d, 

I struck him, and dismiss’d 

With hard words and unkiss’d,— 

His mother, who was patient, being dead. 

Then, fearing lest his grief should hinder sleep, 

I visited his bed, 

But found him slumbering deep, 

With darken’d eyelids, and their lashes yet 

From his late sobbing wet. 

And I, with moan, 

Kissing away his tears, left others of my own; 

For on a table, drawn beside his head, 

He had put within his reach 

A box of counters.and a red vein’d stone, 

A piece of glass abraded by the beach, 

And six or seven shells, 

A bottle of bluebells, 

And two French copper coins, ranged there with care- 

ful art, 

To comfort his sad heart. 

So when that night I prayed 

To God, I wept and said: 

“Ah, when at last we lie with tranced breath, 

Not vexing thee in death, 

And thou rememberest of what toys 

We make our joys, 

How weakly understood 

Thy great commanded good, 

Then, fatherly not less 

Than I whom thou has molded from the clay, 

Thou'lt leave thy wrath and say: 

‘I will be sorry for their childishness.’ ” 
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HAVE always known Eleanor and 
Billie. I have always known Ade- 
laide, too. But we were not al- 

lowed to play with her yery much when 
we were little, even though she had 
yellow curls and more spending money 
than any other girl on the street. The 
reason given us was that her people 
were not nice. They seemed nice to us. 
She had no father, but her mother and 
her two grown-up sisters were as pretty 
as fairies and as fragrant as lilies of 
the valley. In the morning, when our- 
own mothers and sisters in stout blue 
gingham aprons were busied with the 
purely mechanical part of living, the 
ladies at Adelaide’s house, in dressing 
jackets of ribbon and lace, were never 
doing anything at all but laughing and 
playing with their rings. It was a great 
blow to Eleanor and me to learn they 
were not nice, and we called a meeting 
of the D. S. S—the Dark Secret So- 
ciety—without notifying Adelaide, who 
was the third member—to discuss the 
subject and decide what was the matter 
with them. 

We found, upon inquiry, that Ade- 
laide was still nice herself, but there was 
danger of her becoming not nice as 
she grew older. We watched her nar- 
rowly for signs of the not-niceness. I 
believe we expected to see her discolor 
about the roots of her hair—to spoil as 
fruit spoils—but she seemed to remain 
fair, and sound, and sweet to the core— 
and always has, God bless her! 

At last we decided what was wrong 
with her family. They were enchanted, 
of course. .Every summer Adelaide 
was sent into the country to her grand- 
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mother’s, and her house was boarded 
up, and turned a blank, unseeing face to 
the street. We understood that her 
mother and sisters were transformed 
into witches for three months of the 
year, and languished behind those 
closed shutters and barred doors until 
the sorcery wore off—an occurrence 
common enough in the fairy books, but 
the only case of the kind we had hap- 
pened to run across in actual experi- 
ence. We spent a great many long 
summer twilights in front of Adelaide’s 
house—listening. But when those beau- 
tiful creatures, with their shining eyes 
and pink and white cheeks, made their 
appearance again in the fall, looking 
more than ever like the three princesses 
in the story, whom the stork presented 
to the queen mother at a birth, we al- 
most found it in our hearts to wish that 
our mothers and sisters were enchanted, 
too. “But then, you know,” Eleanor 
suggested, “it would be awkward about 
father and the baby.” 

We three were of an age, but Billie 
was three years older, and we all adored 
him. He was a charming, whimsical 
kind of a boy, and everything he did 
seemed wonderful. He made us kites 
and soldier hats, and cut out wholeé 
regiments of paper dolls. He instructed 
us in the manly art of self-defense, un- 
til we could “fight like little gentlemen.” 
In fact, he made it his business to give 
us a thorough grounding in the arts, the 
sports and the social graces. We used 
to follow him for blocks on his way to 
school, simply for the pleasure of see- 
ing him take off his hat to us in the 
inimitable Billie fashion every time we 
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bade ‘him good-by, which we did occa- 
sionaily along the route, before we made 
it absolutely final. 

Eleanor and I fought for the privilege 
of marrying him when we grew up. 
“He likes me best,” insisted Eleanor; 
“the boys always do;” which was, per- 
haps, a little too obvious: to be polite. 
Adelaide never had anything to say for 
herself on this subject, and once we 
asked her if she wouldn’t like to marry 
Billie, too. And Adelaide, always truth- 
ful, always serious, always timid, re- 
plied, earnestly: “Yes, I should, aw- 
fully, if he wanted me to.” And then 
she quivered at her own temerity, and 
turned away from us. 

Even in those 
early days Billie’s 
attitude toward us i i if, 
was curiously dif- f 
ferentiated. With am 
Adelaide he was all M " 
sweetness and chiv- xt Ml 
alry. She was too ip : oY ‘1 
gentle to quarrel, =f " ha 
and he never had 
an impatient word y, 
for her, or forgot y)\ 
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that she was littler { 

than we. With _4%& \ \ \\ 
Eleanor and me he ~ gles 
“scrapped” on the ; \ 
slightest provoca- 


tion, especially as 
we grew older and 
began to realize that there were other 
boys in the world, and permitted our- 
selves to insinuate to our idol that he 
had a clay toe or two. But while with . 
me he pushed his advantage to the bit- 
ter end, scrupling at nothing that would 
win him victory and the privilege of 
crowing over my discomfiture, with 
‘Eleanor he lost nerve at crucial mo- 
ments, and gave himself into her hands 
before the battle was half over. 

Whenever we wanted an unusual fa- 
vor of Billie, Eleanor would say: “You 
leave it tome. I-can make him do any- 
thing I want to.” 

“So could I, too,” I would reply, “if 
I could only make him act the same 
way.” 
I don’t suppose there ever was a 


She always let them hold her hand a few minutes. 





time when he did not love her. When 
she was scarcely more than a baby I 
used to think that he looked at her as 
‘if she were something good to eat. 
Poor Billie, I sometimes wonder if his 
mouth waters yet. Eleanor was al- 
ways lovely, and when she was about 
sixteen we thought she was going to be 
beautiful, but somehow she was never 
more than almost beautiful. She didn’t 
do her hair well; it seemed tight in the 
places it ought to be loose, and. loose in 
the places it ought to be tight; and the 
whole effect was perfectly maddening, 
since she had such masses of exquisite 
blond hair. She was angular, too. She 
lacked the grace that Adelaide had, that 
womanly sweetness 
that makes you 
happy when some 
girls merely walk 
across a room. 

3ut she had the 
most _ beautiful 
laugh I ever heard, 
and I think that 
was what won her 
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i) she had as many 
y suitors as Penelope. 
From the day 
J she was. sixteen 
’ they began to pro- 
4 pose to her, and up 
to the time: of her 
marriage they were 
proposing still. in increasingly large 
numbers. She always let them hold her 
hand a few minutes, and told them each 
in turn that she didn’t care for any- 
body in that way; that she didn’t think 
she should ever care for them, but you 
never could tell, and she hoped they 
would still be friends; and come to see 
her as often as ever—which they always 
did. Whenever they seemed inclined 
to repeat themselves she was willing to 
discuss the matter at length, naively, 
sweetly and with a tremendous interest 
in the subject. 

She always told me the conversation 
in detail, and it seemed natural and 
right for her to talk about these things 
to me. She didn’t inspire a devastating 
passion in her admirers, only an ear- 
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nest, easy-going affection. Her beaux 
were all more like her brothers than her 
lovers. She didn’t seem to be very 
heavily on their minds, for they danced 
and flirted with other girls and went 
blithely about their business as. if they 
found an_unrequited passion to be 
neither uncomfortable nor inconvenient. 

Eleanor was one of the girls whose 
love affairs are all comedies—with some 
of us the tragedy is bound to creep into 
even the lightest of our relations with 
men. And yet I don't believe that one 
of her lovers married while she was 
single, or ceased to think of her with 
tenderness and interest all his life 
long. 

As she grew into womanhood there 
was a nobility, a purity about her that 
made men reverence ‘and women trust 
her. She never antagonized; the worst 
that could be said about her was that 
she flirted, and even that was not alto- 
gether true. Other girls, who achieved 
the same results with other methods, 
would have been flirting, but, barring 
her sentimentality and her accelerated 
interest in their symptoms of tender- 
ness, she treated her men friends very 
much as if they were girls, and was so 
little clever in her attitude toward them 
that I often wanted to shake her for 
being so inartistic about it. She never 
played at passion, and I think she in- 
stinctively avoided climaxes. The con- 
fessions of her lovers seemed to ooze 
out gradually rather than burst into sud- 
den tragic utterance. .Her simplicity 
disarmed them. 

As we grew older, we saw less and 
less of Adelaide. We were not per- 
mitted to go to her home, and her visits 
to us became rarer and-rarer, until they 
altogether ceased. There never was a 
girl more feebly equipped by nature to 
beat down the bar sinister, and she 
could only shrink into her shell and 
tacitly avoid our overtures. 

‘There were, perhaps, more reasons 
than one why the friendship of Eleanor 
and myself, especially Eleanor, should 
be painful to her, but we attributed her 
withdrawal all to the ghastly contrast 
between her environment and our own, 
and the dread of meeting strangers— 
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or, worse still, the half strangers, who 
associated her with the name she bore. 
Indeed, when Adelaide was with us, our 
family seemed respectable to the verge 
of bad taste. The placid piety of mother, 
the old-fashioned courtliness of father, 
obtruded until my nerves were. tense 
with strain, and the very atmosphere of 
the house seemed heavy with conven- 
tionality and tradition. There are times 
in your life when merely to be what 
vou are seems like giving a slap in the 
face to some one else. 

But, you see, there was absolutely 
nothing to do about it. We could only 
thank God that she had Billie. Billie 
was a boy and could befriend her in 
ways that we could not, and I believe 
he understood her better than anyone 
else in the world. He went to see her 
almost every day of his life, from the 
time he was in short trousers, just as 
he came to see Eleanor and me. We 
were very near neighbors. Adelaide 
lived at the end of the block, on the 
other side of the street; Eleanor next 
door to me, and Billie just around the 
corner from us all. What happy days 
those were, for three of the four at 
least, and how homesick I get for them 
when I am worried, and tired, and blue, 
and my youth seems wearing off around 
the edges! I have an intolerable long- 
ing sometimes to see Billie and Eleanor, 
not as they are now, but just as they 
were “before the complications set in,” 
as Billie says, when we were all young 
and free together. 

I* became engaged before any of the 
rest, but my dear boy lived more than 
a thousand miles away from me, and I 
saw him only rarely. But because the 
great thing of my-life had come to me 
I felt quite settled and motherly, while 
the rest seemed still only playing at be- 
ing men and women. Perhaps this was 
the reason that Billie came to me with 
his, story. Of course I had always 
known how it was going with’ Billie, 
and yet I was-surprised when it came 
—and a little awed, too. You can never 
imagine what it is like in other peo- 
ple’s hearts until you have actually 
looked in, and when you do you feel 
as if you ought to look quickly away 












again and never even discuss with your- 
self that which you have seen. 

He was smoking his pipe on our 
back porch one night, and he told me 
all about it. The evening before he 
had been at Eleanor’s and found her 
worried and upset about her mother’s 
sudden illness and the seriousness of 
the doctor’s report, which had fright- 
ened them all a litthe—for, as Eleanor 
always used to say, her mother was 
“more than half angel, anyway,” and 
they had to keep a strict watch on her 
for fear she would escape to heaven 
some day when they relaxed their vigi- 
lance. 

Billie had one hand on his bicycle, 
preparatory to starting,and Eleanor was 
standing just a step above him. She 
was worn with the strain of a long, 
hard day of nursing, and just as he bade 
her good-night she burst out crying. 
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I don’t wonder it was too much for 
Billie, for Eleanor was the one girl I 
ever knew-who cried poetically. 

Billie dropped his bicycle and took 
her in his arms, and it was some little 
time before either of them became sen- 
sible. But after she had cried on his 
shoulder a little while, she told him— 
what she always told them, only she 
was less sentimental and more sorry. 
He didn’t tell me at first that she let 
him kiss her, but he did when I asked 
him. And then he said it was that which 
made him so hopeful, as he didn’t think 
that Eleanor Smith would let any man 
kiss her if she didn’t love him enough 
to marry him. Of course I agreed with 
him, but it made me uneasy, for I knew 
she often kissed them when they seemed 
very much broken up. It was the way 
Eleanor was. She was sweet enough 
to kiss her rejected lovers if she wanted 
to, and do it so beautifully 
that both she and they were 
better for it. This is the kind 
of innocence that it takes a 
woman to understand, and I 
was uncomfortable to think 
that kiss was the rock upon 
which Billie. built his house 
of hope, for I understood so 
well the nature of the rock. 

I knew there wasn’t much 
hope for him when Eleanor 
told me her side of the story 
a few days later—and didn’t 
omit the kiss. 

So it went on. Billie kept 
proposing hopefully at in- 
tervals, never dreaming that 
he wouldn’t get what he 
wanted in the end. Women 
never believe their happiness 
is their own, even when they 
hold it in their hand, and men 
never believe they are going 
to fail of reaching theirs, even 
when they have never once 
touched it! In the meantime 
Billie spent as much time as 
ever with Adelaide, and took 
the same beautiful care of her 
that he always had. Indeed, 


Billie had one hand on his bicycle, preparatory to starting, and he did more for her than he 


Eleanor was standing just a step above him. 





did for Eleanor, because she 
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I heard one of them say, “Only very much slyer.” 


needed him more. Oh, Billie was a 
thoroughbred always! Adelaide had 
no one else. She lived the life of a 
hermit. Billie used to call her ‘Mi- 
mosa’’—the sensitive plant—which was 
a sweet, sweet name for Billie to think 
of. For though he was the dearest boy 
in all the world—save one—his imag- 
ination was ordinarily a little clumsy. 
No wonder she loved him with all her 
heart and soul, for he was just pure 
beautiful to her! 

Oh, it made my throat ache and my 
eyes smart to think of Billie in relation 
to either girl. I was unwarrantably fu- 
_ rious with Eleanor, for she came nearer 

playing with Billie than with any other 
man she had ever known. She didn’t 
really mean to play with him. She had 
been as final as she knew how to be, 
which, unfortunately, was tenderness it- 
self; and I suppose even the Blessed 
Damosel would have been tempted to 
tease a lover as teasable as Billie. But 
when I thought of Adelaide I was fu- 
rious with Billie, for no particular rea- 
son except that all men are brutes more 
or less—and she loved him so helpless- 
ly. There is only one thing about the 
universe that I can’t reconcile with a 
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theory of absolute optimism, and that 
is the hopeless waste of unrequited love. 

I am afraid that toward the last I 
didn’t try to help any of them as much 
as I might have done; I was getting 
ready to be married, and to get mar- 
ried nowadays means to crowd an im- 
possible number of social and personal 
exigencies into a perfectly inadequate 
space of time, and thereby to neglect all 
the ordinary obligations of life, or have 
nervous prostration on your honey- 
moon. 

I was sitting on the front seat of an 
open car one day thinking what I should 
say to my dressmaker about the 
wrinkles in the yoke of my wedding 
gown, when I recognized behind me 
the familiar voices of two old maids 
who live on our street. 

“No better than her sisters,” I heard 
one of them say, “only very much slyer. 
He goes there every night of his life, 
my dear. If you had seen one-quarter 
of the things I have seen from my din- 
ing-room window you would realize 
that I know what I am talking about. 
And Eleanor Smith—as nice a girl as 
ever breathed—worships the very. 
ground he walks upon.” 

The old cats! I stopped the car and 
got off quickly and walked on abso- 
lutely raging. I was so angry I was 
faint. I couldn’t trust myself to go on 
downtown and do my shopping, so I 
took the next car home. On the corner 
of our street I ran across Adelaide, and 
the minute I set eyes on her I knew 
something was wrong. She looked pit- 
iful and sick, but she smiled at me 
bravely. 

“Elizabeth, I was on that car, too,” 
she said, “just behind them.” Then she 
broke down. I took her home with me, 
tucked her up on the divan in my room 
and let her cry her heart out. 

It seems that she knew all about Elea- 
nor. Billie didn’t want any misunder- 
standing, and Adelaide was brave 
enough to meet the truth, though it was 
almost killing her. I thought of my 
own boy, and his big protecting care of 
me, of being warmed and sheltered and 
comforted in a great, sweet love like 
his; and I think if I could have made 
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him over to Adelaide then and there I 
would have done so gladly, triumphant- 
ly. The most awful thing of all was 
that she kept talking about Eleanor, and 
clinging to me and crying: “Make her 
marry him, Elizabeth; make her marry 
him!” : 

She had got to the point where she 
wanted it ended some way, because she 
couldn’t bear it any longer as it was. 
And if a girl of Adelaide’s nature loves 
a man enough, she wants him to have 
what he wants, even though it happens 
to be another woman—that is, there are 
hours when she does. 

It wasn’t more than a week after this 
that one night I was awakened by a 
rattle of pebbles on my chamber win- 
dow and Billie’s whistle outside. I 
threw a bathrobe over my shoulders-and 
hastened to the window, just in time to 
see the top of Billie’s head on a level 
with the piazza roof. He was climbing 
up. “Billie,” I bleated, “have you abso- 
lutely no sense of the proprieties of 
life?” He turned on me a face so mis- 
erable that I stopped in the middle of a 
word and waited for his news. It came 
. like a thunderbolt. 
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Just in time to see the top of Billie’s head on a level with the 
piazza roof. 





“Elizabeth,” he choked, when he was 
abreast my window, “Eleanor—Eleanor 
was married to-night.” 


I reached over the window sill and . 


grabbed him by the collar. ‘Are you 
crazy?” I cried. “Are you drunk?” 

“T wish I were, Elizabéth,” he an- 
swered, “for she married Edgerton 
Jones.” 

Edgerton Jones—dissipated, ne’er-do- 
well, the black sheep of his family, the 
most impossible man she knew! And 
yet, as I stood staring at Billie, I re- 
called a hundred little incidents that 
proved her love for him. My stupidity 
had been unthinkable. But somehow 
it had never once occurred to me that 
Eleanor would ever have a love affair 
that I should not share with her from 
its inception. Edgerton was always a 
great deal with her, and I was glad to 
know it, for I felt her friendship would 
help him. But if anyone had dared sug- 
gest there was anything between them 
I believe I would have annihilated, him. 
And here she was married to him. 

“Billie,” I said, “tell me what you 
know.” It was very little. Edgerton 
had been terribly hurt in an automobile 
accident. The machine had 
crashed into his runabout, and 
his horse had bolted and 
thrown him. He was believed 
to be injured internally. He 
sent for Eleanor, and she 
married him within an hour. 

“Ts he going to die, Billie?” 
I asked, him, presently. 

“They think not,” answered 
Billie, slowly. “He—he seems 
to be getting better.” 











the next day. I have seen a 
great many women radiant 
with happiness, but I never 
saw one as beautiful as Elea- 
nor was that day. She fairly 
frightened me she was so 
beautiful. She kissed me 
breathlessly a great many 
times, but the only thing she 
said to me about her marriage 
was to repeat over and over 
again: “He is going to get 
better, Elizabeth; he is going 








I saw Mrs. Edgerton Jones - 
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to get better.” And the rest of the 
hour we were together she spent in 
giving me a detailed account of Edger- 
ton’s various bruises and fractures— 
what the nurse said about them, what 
she said to the nurse, and what the doc- 
tor said to them both. She was full of 
tenderness for Mrs. Jones—‘‘mother,” 
she called her already. -And she had 
much to say of all the little Joneses ; but 
of the circumstances attending her pre- 
cipitate annexing of the Jones family-— 
not one single word! 

I didn’t care much what she said 
then. I was so busy watching her face, 
so warmed in the beauty that radiated 
from her, that I could only sit and cry 
quietly. I had no words. But after- 
ward, when I thought about-it and re- 
membered all the things she hadn't told 
me, it didn’t seem as though I could 
wait to know. I missed the final: fit- 
ting on of the two prettiest gowns of 
my trousseau in order to spend a morn- 
ing with her at home—with absolutely 
no result except a further diagnosis of 
Edgerton’s injuries. And from that day 
to this the subject of her marriage has 
not been touched upon between us. 

Billie haunted the house for weeks in 
the melancholy hope of hearing the de- 
position. He was pathetically hungry 


for details, but when it finally dawned 
upon him that Eleanor wasn’t going to 
tell anything about it, even to me, he 
expressed himself upon the subject with 
truly masculine force and emphasis— 
and for once the swear went unrebuked. 
“Well,” said Billie, drawing a long, 
hard breath, “she is the cussedest girl 
I ever knew in all my life.” 

Edgerton improved slowly but sure- 
ly. Those who have watched to see 
the happiness fade from Eleanor’s eyes 
have, literally, been beautifully disap- 
pointed. Her husband has become all 
that Eleanor’s husband ought to be, and 
we are all very fond of him. Eleanor 
is as happy as I am, which is saying a 
great deal; perhaps she is even a little 
happier—for her baby lived. 

3illie was best man at my wedding. 
I had a beautiful wedding, to which I 
invited only the people I loved—barring 
all the relatives, who had to come, of 
course. It was when Billie was wish- 
ing me happiness just after his con- 
gratulatory kiss, that -I dared to look up 
at him and ask, in a whisper: “Billie 
dear, are you going to ask Adelaide to 
marry you?” 

“Sure,” answered Billie, smiling 
down into my eyes and taking a tighter 
grip of my hand. “Sure.” 
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660 Bob is tracing back his ancestors? Did he hire a genealogist ?” 


“No. 


They were such a hard lot he hired a geologist, I believe.” 


NO WONDER. 
nf JACKS got all his relatives down on him.” 


“How ?” ; 
“Trying to be friendly with them.” 


@A. 
A. WISE YOUTH. 
INISTER—Well, Robert, I hope you always strive to appear brave and 


manly before your mother? 
Boy—Well, hardly. 
bluff ! 


I’ve seen pop git slugged too often fer tryin’ dat 

















HE out-of-town girl has come to 
the conclusion that there is no 
rest for the New York girl, it 

matters not whether she is a business 
woman or a society girl. It had been 
her humble idea, until this year, that 
to the society girl, at least, Lent meant 
a time of rest. Of course she knew it 
was no longer a period of sackcloth and 
ashes, but she had thought it was a 
time when engagements were fewer, 
and the society whirl was less strenu- 
ous. Now, however, she knows differ- 
ently, for this particular out-of-town 
girl, who has been visiting since the be- 
ginning of Lent in New York, has ex- 
perienced nothing of the sensation of 
rest. 

“What does the New York girl do 
during Lent?” writes the mother of the 
out-of-town girl. And the letter that 
replies says: ‘‘Everything, and such in- 
teresting and novel things, too.” It 
goes without saying that the New York 
girl does all the conventional things that 
she is expected to do, like attending 
Lenten lectures and sewing-classes, but 
she does much more besides. There are 
her charities, for instance; and let me 
tell you there is nothing commonplace 
about the up-to-date New York girl’s 
good works. 

As an illustration, there is her dona- 
tion-box, which*you couldn’t tell from 
the ordinary shirt-waist-box, unless you 
were told. The one belonging to the 
out-of-town girl’s friend was made of 
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braided wicker, in shades of tan and 
green. It was lined throughout with 
a flowered green silk, with pink clover- 
blossoms as the design; and somewhere 
hidden out of sight was a sachet, which 
gave you a whiff of the sweet-smelling 
blossoms. 

For months into the donation-box 
had been going the cast-offs of the New 
York girl’s wardrobe—-party-slippers 
with broken heels, soiled silk waists, 
long evening gloves which had seen 
their best days, and anything, in fact, 
which she felt she could no longer use. 
Every day since Lent began she had 
had what she called a renovating hour, 
with the result that many a transforma- 
tion had taken place in the contents of 
the box. 

The best parts of the worn party- 
gloves were used for freshening up a 
jacket that needed new cuffs and collar. 
The dancing-slippers were made into 
the daintiest bedroom-slippers imagina- 
ble. The heels were taken off, and one 
pair of slippers had been cleaned and 
decorated with fresh ribbon bows, while 
another pair of satin slippers had been 
embroidered with beads in a pretty de- 
sign. 

Waists which needed cleaning were 
first given a naphtha bath and an airing, 
and were then freshened up by the addi- 
tion of a new chemisette, and the sleeves 
were cut short and bound with ribbon, 
which was then tied in a smart-looking 
bow. And so the work went on, with 







































































a stitch here and a new touch there, un- 
til the New York girl felt her cast-offs 
were fit to give away. 

This was one way she sewed for 
sweet charity’s sake; but it did not stop 
here, for she belonged to a sewing-class, 
and made her out-of-town girl friend 
go to every meeting. The idea of the 
sewing-class was, of course, original, or 
the New York girl wouldn’t have be- 
longed to it. Each member had a tene- 
ment-house baby, figuratively speaking, 
on her heart and hands—that is, she was 
to provide for its every need. And it 
was the intention of each member, that 
when the Lenten days were over, her 
particular tenement-house baby should 
have an Easter wardrobe not to be 
ashamed of. 

Then there was the after-Easter fair, 
for which she worked during Lent. In- 
cidentally, the out-of-town girl has 
worked, too, but then : 
she has liked to, and 
has been glad of the 
new ideas she has 
picked up. There 
was, for instance, the 
rose pincushion her 
hostess was making; 
something she _ had 
never seen before. It 
looked like a bouquet 
of button-roses, tied 
with a soft bow. of 
pink ribbon. It was 
easy enough to make, 
too, when you knew 
how. The pineushion 
part was round, and 
covered with pink 
satin. - Encircling it, 
as a frame, were ar- 
tificial button- 
roses. The stems 
were there, too, and 
they were held to- 
gether with pink rib- 
bons. A _ bow of 
much wider pink rib- 
bon with big loops 
was sewed securely to 
the under side of the 
cushion. Violets, pan- 
sies, or daisies may be 
10 
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used in the same way, having the color 
of the pincushion and the satin ribbon 
blend with the flowers. When com- 
pleted, this pincushion makes a very 
pretty addition to the dressing-table. 
The New York girl made a number 
of;pretty hat-pin holders, too. They 
were simple enough to make, and cost 
but a few cents, and yet they were pret- 
ty to look at, most convenient to own, 
and cotfld not help but be good sellers. - 
One was a shirred hat-pin holder, made 
of pale-blue satin ribbon: three inches 
wide. It took only five-eighths of a 
yard to make the holder. There were 
two pieces of the ribbon, and they were 
stitched together so that the stitches 
came about half an inch in from the 
edge, leaving a little fluting as a finish. 
The case was lined with a thin layer 
of wadding, and it held a testing-tube 
for holding the hat-pins. The top of 
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Fancy novelties for the after-Easter fair 


the case was finished with a long loop 
of ribbon, so that it could be hung up. 

Sachet bags for laces were among 
the other fancy articles which the New 
York girl worked on during Lent. 
These were very light, fluffy little bags 
of down, sprinkled thickly with sachet, 
and covered with silk. At the top the 
silk was cut in the form of a flower 
—a wild rose or a pansy, and the petals 
were painted to represent the natural 
blossom. 

A safety-pin holder was another trifle 
that especially appealed to the out-of- 
town girl. It was made of the ordinary 
brass embroidery-rings and ribbons. To 
a rather large embroidery-ring, which 
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was first buttonholed with silk, three 
ribbons were sewed, the middle one be- 
ing the longest, and the two at the sides 
the same length. To the ends of these 
ribbons were sewed smaller silk-covered 
rings, and safety-pins were caught 
through each of these rings, the middle 
one holding the large-sized pins, thé 
others those in smaller sizes. 

There were convenient little hand- 
kerchief-cases also, which both the out- 
of-town girl and her hostess sewed upon 
for this after-Easter fair. They were 
made purposely ,to slip into a dress-suit 
case when off for a short trip. They 
consisted of two pieces of thick card- 
board four inches square. Next to the 
cardboard a layer of wadding, sprinkled 
with sachet, was put, and then came the 
silk covering, which had to be sewed 
very neatly. Some of the cases were 
made with one sort of silk for the out- 
side and another for the inside. The 
handkerchiefs were folded and put be- 
tween the two silk-covered pieces of 
cardboard, which were then held to- 
gether by an elastic band, finished with 
a ribbon bow. These little cases were 
very pretty in Japanese silk. One was 
made of silk, which showed a printed 
design in pale blue, cream, and pink, for 
its outside covering, with plain blue silk 
for the inside. Light blue silk elastic 
held the case together, and the bow was 
of light blue ribbon with a narrow edge 
of faint pink. 

Still another useful little article for 
the New,York girl’s table at the fair 
was a belt to wear with a kimono, made 
of braided ribbons, with a cluster of 
loops of ribbon as a finish for the ends. 

Though the New York girl spends 
much of her time during Lent working 
for charity, she takes time to do other 
things as well. Of course, being a wom- 
an, and a New York woman at that, she 
appreciates the fact that she must get 
herself in good condition in order to 
do credit to her Easter gown. This 
means that when she does happen to 
have a spare hour or two, she goes in 
for exercise and massage. She care- 
fully watches her complexion, and takes 
many a Turkish bath for its sole bene- 
fit. Of course she has scalp. treat- 
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ment for her hair, and gives up the 
curling-iron, as a sort of penance, for 
weeks at a time. 

Among her beauty culture acces- 
sories was a quaint-looking little silk 
and lace cap, which made a great hit 
with the out-of-town girl. This cap the 
New York girl referred to as her night- 
cap; and she wore it for the purpose 
of perfuming her hair. The cap was, 
in reality, a silken sachet, and when 
worn it made the hair fragrant with the 
wearer’s favorite perfume. In addition 
to the perfumed nightcap, the hostess 
of our out-of-town girl had the most 
fetching of silk and lace caps, which 
she wore with her negligees. She had 
a half-dozen or more of these pretty 
caps. to match her different breakfast 
jackets and lounging-robes. 

The out-of-town girl long ago ceased 
to be astonished at the number and the 
variety of things which the New York 
girl crowded into one short day. This 
Lent she has had her breath taken away 
many a time as she watched the strenu- 
ous life of 
her _ friend. 
Every morn- 
ing, weather 
permit- 
ting, the New 
York girl 
walked for a 
short time in 
the park. 
And it was 
not for exer- 
cise alone 
that she did 
this, but be- 
cause she was 
making a 
study of the 
trees in the 
park. She al- 
ways man- 
aged to find 
time before 
her walk to 
spend at least 
fifteen min- 
utes reading 
in her “tree 
book,” as she 
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Silk and lace caps for perfuming the hair. 
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called it, which was really an account of 
the park trees, and included diagrams 
of the park, showing just where the dif- 
ferent trees might be found. 

Of course she studied a foreign lan- 
guage or two—lItalian was her favorite, 
right now. And she carried her study 
of this language so far that she used it 
in her charities, and even.in her enter- 
taining. She gave, for instance, an Ital- 
ian luncheon, where no word but Italian 
was spoken, and at which only Italian 
dishes were served; and what seemed 
the most remarkable thing of all to the 
out-of-town girl was that’ after the 
luncheon every one of the guests started 
on a slumming tour to New York’s Ital- 
ian settlement. This is where the char- 
ity came in, for each girl lent a helping 
hand to some needy settlement-dweller 
before returning home. 

That New York is a city of the most 
extreme contrasts our out-of-town girl 
soon discovered. Frequently during 
these Lenten days she has spent a part 
of the morning in the midst of the 
squalor of the 
East Side 
tenements, 
where she 
has. worked 
with her New 
York friend. 

Then all of 
a sudden the 
scene has 
changed, and 
she has been 
whisked away 
in an auto to 
one of the 
fashion- 
able Lenten 
lectures. 
It is here that 
the_ out-of- 
town girl has 
been able to 
study society 
in one of its 
most interest- 
ing poses. 
She has en- 
joyed it im- 
mensely, as it 
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has given her a glimpse 
of the smartest fashions 
of the day. 

She has observed that 
many of the most fash- 
ionable women ar e 
wearing either a Prin- 
cess or an Empire gown. 

She has had her atten- 
tion called to the fact 
that the stout woman 
seems to be entirely dis- 
appearing. The lithe, 
supple figure is the fig- 
ure of the hour. 

In millinery it is the 
hat with the brim much 
shorter in the front than 
at the back which is the 
rage, and the tilt grows 
more astonishing every 
day. 

Short-waisted — effects 
are everywhere. The 
bolero jacket continues 
to reign, and there is no 
doubt that when Easter 
Sunday dawns it will be 
the Princess and the 
Empire dresses, with lit- 
tle short-jacket effects, 
which will be the smart- 
est gowns of the day. 

In gloves she has no- 
ticed the tendency to em- 
broidery. Many white 
gloves will be worn 
embroidered in the color 
of the gown. Pearl 
stud-buttons will be fash- 
ionable. The glove with 
the turn-over cuff, lined 
with a contrasting shade 
of kid, continues to be 
fashionable. Glove 
bracelets are also the 
vogue; some are made 
of inch-wide grosgrain 
ribbon, and are adjusted 
by means of a small gold 
buckle. These ribbon 
bracelets are worn 


around the upper part of the arm, to 
hold the long glove up. They are also 
made of hand-painted bands of satin, 
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The latest in Empire costumes. 


framed in tiny frillings of chiffon, and 
fastening with either a buckle or button 
and buttonhole. 
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N a hazy September afternoon, as 

the languid breeze was dying 
away, my boat, a small but 
weatherly craft in which I cruised 
companioned only by a dog, drifted into 
a quiet bay all set about with rocks. 
Here I determined to anchor for the 
night; and, after making everything 
snug, I looked about me and noted, 
fronting on the beach, a weathered 
farmhouse. The rays of the declining 
sun were reflected from its shingled 
sides, which were of a silvery gray; 
while the roof and the unpainted wood- 
work had darkened to a mottled brown. 
I was in need of fresh water; and, 


. getting into the dingey, rowed ashore 


and drew the boat up on the beach. 
With a bucket in my hand, I approached 
the house by a faint track trodden 
through loose sand and sparse sea- 
grass. The front, facing the bay, 
showed no sign of life; and I followed 
a path around to the landward side. 
The kitchen-door was open, and on the 
sill stood a young girl, whose eyes 
looked frankly into mine. 

“My boat is anchored in the bay,” 
said I, lifting my cap. “Can I get wa- 
ter here?” 

She smiled assent. 

“Come with me and I will help you,” 
she said softly. 

As she walked before me toward the 









well, I noted, with pleased surprise, the 
poise of her head, the supple grace of 
her movements, and the glory of her 
hair. Apparently she had been at 
work, for her sleeves were rolled up. 
She seized the rope depending from 
the lofty sweep, and, with strong, lithe 
motions of her arms, lowered the 
bucket. I hastened to help; and as I 
grasped the rope our hands touched. 
She blushed and smiled; and at that 
smile my dead youth stirred within 
me. For I was a man who had learned 
to shun his kind, and who believed he 
had lived his life. 

I harbored in that bay for days. 
Morning and evening I rowed on shore 
for water. Whenever I appeared the 
girl left her work and went with me 
to the well. And there I lingered, ma- 
king excuses that I might be near her. 

At last I summoned all my courage 
and asked if she thought that her moth- 
er, who had always greeted me with 
gentle courtesy, would let me stay with 
them for the remaining weeks of my 
vacation. A glad consent shone in her 
eyes, but, answering nothing, she led 
me to the worn and_ white-haired 
waman. I told het who I was, why I 
came, and what I wished. She gazed 
at me long and earnestly; then she 
said: 

“Mr. Haldane, you look like a good 
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man. If you care to put up with plain 
food and dull ways, you may come.” 

I installed myself at once, and speed- 
ily adapted my goings and my comings 
to the ways of the household. But I did 
not dare to ask Geraldine—I heard her 
mother call her by that name—to. sail 
with me, or join me in my solitary 
walks. Yet she often awaited my re- 
turn, standing, as when first I saw her, 
framed in the kitchen-door, while she 
smiled a tremulous welcome. 

There was no servant; only a hired 
man, who came each morning and went 
away each night. During the day 
mother and daughter were busied with 
domestic cares. But when supper was 
over and night drew down they lit 
the lamp and sat sewing by its light, 
while they asked me wistfully of the 
world from which they were with- 
drawn. 

Of books I had a store on board 
the boat, and I dropped into the habit 
of reading to the lonely women. It 
was a keen enjoyment to recite pas- 
sages from some great poet—verses 
which I knew by heart, and feigned to 
read—for, looking above the book, I 
could watch Geraldine’s changing face 
as her eager mind caught the music of 
the words and dwelt upon the nobility 
of the thought. 

The days passed swiftly, and the time 
for my departure had long gone by, yet 
I could not bring myself to go away. 
On that October day, in somber mood, 
I had been wandering for hours over 
unkempt fields and through neglected 
woodlands; and the sun was already 
low when I came upon a ruined house, 
hidden in a wooded hollow under the 
slope of a little hill! Apparently it was 
very old. The walls were of stones 
gathered from ‘the fields, and huge 
chimneys buttressed the gables. One 
of these masses of masonry was en- 
meshed in the coils of a poison oak, 
whose myriad rootlets had insinuated 
themselves into every crevice of the 
stonework. ‘The topmost shoots of.the 
arrogant parasite flaunted themselves 
above the chimney’s crown, and glowed 
in the evening light with the lurid red 
of autumn. 
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The concave roof, sheathed with de- 
caying shingles, projected far beyond 
the crumbling walls. Its outer edges 
had rested on wooden posts. These 
had rotted away, and the window-sock- 
ets were empty—mere holes. The low- 
er part of the divided entrance-door 
was missing, but the upper half still 
held to its hinges and was swinging to 
and fro, creaking faintly, as the eve- 
ning breeze sighed through the house. 

Nature had not completely reclaimed 
the surrounding glade; for, rooted in 
mold, decrepit apple trees, hollow of 
heart and shorn of many a limb, brave- 
ly bore aloft canopies of yellowing 
leaves and a gnarled fruitage. Their 
scarred and spotted trunks stood in a 
tangle of wild growth all intertwined 
with creepers. Here and there sentinel 
eedars loomed darkly, while in the open 
space masses of goldenrod gleamed 
like ripening grain, and clumps of 
sumac held on high’ their crimson 
torches. 

A welling spring below the house 
trickled into a stagnant pool—an ebon 
mirror reflecting darkly the over- 
hanging trees. Around its cozy mar- 
gin grew things which shun the light— 
bladder’s wort, loose-strife, and adder’s 
mouth. A suspicious turtle, squatting 
motionless on a half-sunken log, fixed 
me with his filmy eye; while out of the 
gloom, where the water met the black- 
ness of the wood, monotonously 
sounded the choked boom of a bull- 
frog. 

I love things quaint and old; and, 
fascinated by the dilapidated structure, 
I determined to pry into its mysteries. 
The hound, a constant companion in 
my walks, whimpered an appeal to 
leave the place. But, paying no atten- 
tion to his disquiet, I pushed aside the 
half-door and entered. Through the 
opening at the other end of the low 
hall in which I found myself, my eyes 
pierced into the recesses of the forest. 
Already the gathering dusk shadowed 
the vistas between the tree-trunks, and 
the twilight depths were pulsating with 
the voices of whippoorwills, repeating 
hurriedly breathless sequences of notes. 
Suddenly their plaintive calls ceased ; 
















































and in the silence my ears caught a 
faint sibilance which seemed to come 
from a room on the left hand. Startled, 
I grasped my walking-stick firmly, and 
passed through a door into a spacious 
apartnfent. Evidently it had been the 
drawing-room. 
I could make out 
the grotesque design 
of the faded paper— 
picturing ships, land- 
scapes, and towered 
cities. The tattered 
fragments hanging 
from the walls whis- 
pered in the night 
wind. Smiling at my 
fears, I began to look 
about me. 

On one side of the 
room was a great 
chimney, from which 
the plaster had fallen 
away, exposing the 
rough stones. The 
mantel-shelf was 
gone, and the yawn- 
ing fireplace was 
black with the smoke 
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floor above, for the stairs had tumbled 
down. 

When I found my way out of the 
abandoned mansion, the dog crawled 
toward me, trembling and whimpering 
his anxiety to be gone. I was reluctant- 
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of a strange complex- | 
ity, and, in lieu of a ~ 
ring, a bar was forged 

to the shank in the form of a cross. 
Pleased with the relic, I dropped it into 
a pocket and continued my investiga- 
tions. 

I examined, one after the other, the 
various rooms, to find everywhere 
dampness and decay. But I was 
obliged to forego an inspection of the 





Here was a ladder to my hand and I began to climb. 






ly turning away when I noticed that 
the swollen stems of the noxious vine 
which held the chimney in its clutch 
wound in ascending curves until they 
reached to an upper window. Here 
was a ladder to my hand, and I began 
to climb. In his bitter disappointment 
the hound howled dismally. The long- 
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drawn cadences made me shiver, and I 
called out angrily: ‘Down, “Dreamer, 
down!” He crouched obediently, but 
continued to lift up his voice. 

1 met with little difficulty in reach- 
ing the window, and was soon tread- 
ing warily over shaking floors. All the 
rooms were empty. . Peering through 
a break in the plaster, I discovered a 
considerable space under the slope of 
the roof, but was unable to find an en- 
trance. 

Hoping that some relic of former 
days might lie forgotten there, I tore 
away the laths of split sappling which 
a century ago had been laboriously 
pegged to the hewn uprights. Having 
made an opening, I crawled through, 
and found myself in a long garret, 
blocked at either end by the great chim- 
neys. My attention was attracted by a 
trap-door in the floor, and I attempted 
to lift it. As I did so, the planks fell 
asunder, and, with a dull crash, plunged 
downward, leaving a gaping hole, 
through which I looked upon weeds 
growing rankly under the overhanging 
roof. Evidently the trap had been 
constructed to give access to a secret 
refuge or hiding-place. 

It was now getting very dark, and 
I scratched a match. By its sputtering 
light I was astonished to see a door of 
rusted iron built into one of the chim- 
neys. Reaching up, I took hold of a 
projecting knob, and then the match 
went out. Pull as I would, I could not 
budge the door. My curiosity was now 
thoroughly aroused, and I lit another 
match. By the brief light it gave I 
was able te see a keyhole. The outline 
reminded me of the’ key which I had 
found below. Taking it from my 
pocket, I’forced it home, and, using all 
my strength, shot back the bolt of the 
corroded lock. 

Hoarsely complaining on its hinges, 
the door swung slowly open. In my 
eagerness to learn what the secret coffer 
might contain, I struck another match 
—my last—and as its light flared up I 
saw within the recess a bulky book. No 
sooner had I seized upon it than I was 
once more in darkness... Hugging un- 
der my arm the treasure-trove, I gro- 


F 7 
pingly essayed to return the way I had 


come.’ 

At that moment the doleful howling 
of the dog, of which I had been irrita- 
bly aware, changed to a series of terri- 
fied yelps. With wondering dread I 
heard his receding cries as he fled 
away. Then there was silence, except 
for the shrilling of the night insects, 
under which I seemed to detect a sound 
within the very garret where I stood. 
Holding my breath to listen the better, 
I heard something moving’ stealthily 
toward me within the low-roofed space. 
The hair on my head stirred, as if 
blown upon by a cold wind, as in the 
obscurity I distinguished a white blur 
which swept menacingly toward me. I 
cried .out, and in sudden terror struck 
at the pallid thing. Stumbling, I lost 
my balance, and fell through the trap. 


II. 


When I came to mysclf my eyes 
opened on darkness, out of which 
shone down upon me a faint and fluctu- 
ating light. It came from a lantern 
held aloft by a white arm. Geraldine, 
her eyes large with terror, was bend- 
ing over me and peering into my face; 
while the whining hound was frantical- 
ly mumbling my hand. 

I struggled to my feet, and stood 
swaying dizzily. She drew in a long, 
quivering breath. 

“T thought vou were dead,” she whis- 
pered. 

Then, as I looked at her, fear van- 
ished from her face, and was replaced 
by a tender solicitude. 

“Are you much hurt ?” she asked. 

I felt myself over, to find bruises and 
soreness, but no broken bones. 

“There is no harm done,” I answered. 
“But, Geraldine, did you come all alone 
to look for me?” 

I had never before called her Ger- 
aldine; but for weeks I had loved to 
hear that name upon her mother’s lips. 

“Joshua lives some distance away,” 
she answered. “He had already gone 
home when Dreamer came back with- 
out you. He whined and howled in 
great distress. Then he ran out of the 
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house, coaxing me to follow. I was 
afraid you were hurt, and lying helpless 
somewhere. Mother was worried, too. 
So I lit the lantern and followed the 
dog, who kept running ahead and then 
coming back, whining for me to hurry. 
He led me on until I came to this dread- 
ful place.” She looked around and 
shuddered. ‘Finally Dreamer found 
you where you had fallen. When I saw 
you lying there I thought the worst 
had happened.” 

The half-door creaked on its hinges. 
She caught her breath and looked ap- 
prehensively over her shoulder at the 
gray wall pierced by black holes: like 
the eye-sockets of a skull. 

“Let us go!’ she entreated. 

Even as she spoke the weird cry of 
some night bird rose upon the air, and 
a great owl glided slowly over our 
heads, hovered there for a moment, 
glaring fiercely down upon us, and van- 
ished into the house. 

With a low cry, Geraldine dropped 
the lantern and shrank, shuddering, into 
my arms. The lantern fell among the 
trampled weeds where I had lain, but, 
fortunately, did not go out. Still hold- 
ing her closely, I reached down and 
picked it up; and doing so, saw within 
the wavering circle of its light the book 
which I had taken from the iron box. 

For one blessed moment Geraldine 
rested against my breast; and then she 
drew away. 

“Dreamer is eager to go,” she said. 
“He will show us the path.” I stooped 
and secured the volume. In single 
file we followed the dog, traversing 
a winding cattle-track. My relief was 
great when I heard the waters of the 
bay rippling against the shore. Along 
its rocky verge ran a footway which I 
had often used, and we were able to 
hasten our steps. : 

It was. scarcely nine o’clock when, 
announced by the joyous barking of our 
guide, we reached the house. A com- 
forting light streamed from. within, 
and silhouetted the figure of Geraldine’s 
mother as she stood in the door looking 
anxiously out. She greeted me with 
a kindness which warmed my heart. 
“You must be very hungry. Supper 
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is ready and waiting. Sit right down,” 
she urged. 

We grouped ourselves around the 
kitchen-table, where our simple meals 
were served, and as we ate I told of 
my adventure, while mother and daugh- 
ter leaned forward with parted lips. 
Mrs. Van Ingen, breathless with ex- 
citement, could not refrain from inter- 
rupting me. 

“That was my father’s house. He 
abandoned it fifty years ago. It has 
an evil name. They say he still haunts 
the place, and no one will go near it. I 
can’t bear to think of you there in 
the dark,” she said. 

“Yet a young girl went there all 
alone through the black night to rescue 
a fellow-creature. But for her I 
should now be lying under the shadow 
of that house.” A flush suffused Ger- 
aldine’s face, and she smiled upon me 
shyly. 

My tale had aroused memories of 
the past which deeply stirred her moth- 
er, who sat with a far-away look in her 
eyes as she talked on. 

“IT was a little girl when father left 
the old home and came here. I learned 
afterward that his life had been dark- 
ened by a great grief. Mortimer 
Leroy was his closest friend. He loved 
him from a boy. And mother loved 
him, too. He often stayed at the place 
for months at a time; and the three 
were always together. 

“One day Mortimer went away, say- 
ing he would be back by evening. He 
was never seen again. Father was in 
terrible trouble. He searched every- 
where for his friend, and offered large 
rewards; but without result. He had 
always been a hearty, jovial man; but 
from that time he was silent and 
morose. I can just remember mother’s 
face during those last months. I have 
never seen anything so frightened and 
so sad. She faded away until she died. 

“From the day of the funeral father 
never went back there to live. He 
moved into this place; small and plain 
for so rich a man as he was supposed 
to be. In those years there was plenty 
of money. Nobody knew how he came 
by it. He had no business, and utterly 








neglected the farm. After we came 
here he was terribly restless. Under 
the clump of cedafs near the shore there 
is a-rock like a chair. Often he sat 
there for hours looking gloomily out 
at the reefs and the water. When he 
came into the house he spoke to nobody. 
His eyes used to frighten me. If I 
happened to 
wake in the 
night I could 
wear. the 
tramp, tramp 
of his foot- 
steps as he 
walked the 
floor.” 

She ceased 
to speak, but 
her lips still 
moved. 

“Go on, 
mother,” said 
Geraldine 
gently. “You 
have never 
told me this.” 

With a 
flutter- 
ing sigh, 
Mrs. Van In- 
gen con- 
tinued : 

“It was 
lonely here 
then as now; 
not a child 
for me to 
play with. 
So father 
sent me to 
school in the 
city, where I 
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husband was a high-spirited man, and 
would not brook father’s rudeness. So 
we came here seldom. 

“At last we were hurriedly sent for. 
Father was dying. He knew it, and 
said he was glad of it. My husband 
asked him about his affairs; but he only 


mumbled in reply: ‘Read the Bible! 


Read the Bi- 
ble!’ and then 
he died. 
“After the 
funeral 
we hunted 
everywhere, 
but could not 
find any will 
or any mon- 
ey. Stories 
reached us of 
his wild life 
in foreign 
parts. It was 
hinted that 
. he had been 
a pirate in the 
eastern seas, 
and had hid a 
treasure upon 
which he 
drew in case 
Yi of need. We 
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N\ ii paid no at- 


uh tention to the 
/ gossip of the 
country- 
side ;_ but 
Gerardus, re- 
member- 
ing father’s 
injunction to 
‘read the Bi- 
ble,’ sought 
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lived with 
Aunt Ethel- 
berta. She 
wag very good to me. I was like a 
daughter in the house. And it was 
there that I met your father,” she 
added, looking at Geraldine. 

“At first your grandfather opposed 
our marriage. He scoffed at Gerardus, 
and said many strange and terrible 
things to him. But at last he con- 
sented. We were very happy; but my 





With ‘the help of a pickax I pried loose the thick plank. 


everywhere 
for the book, 
hoping to find 
in it a will or other papers. He could 
discover no trace of it.” 

Geraldine and I exchanged a glance, 
but did not interrupt. 

“Then my dear husband died very 
suddenly, and I was left with my baby. 
She has been a wonderful comfort dur- 
ing the lonely years. I had no money 
to send her to school; but I taught her 
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“leaf, to find—nothing. 


what I had learned as a girl. We have 
been like sisters.” She took her daugh- 
ter’s hand, and stroked it tenderly. 

“Mama, Mr. Haldane must be very 
tired and shaken by his fall. He should 
go to bed,” urged Geraldine. 

As I took her hand and said good 
night, my lingering pressure was re- 
turned. 

After a dreamless sleep I woke re- 
freshed ; and so soon as we had finished 
our breakfast I went to my room and 
brought to the kitchen the book which 
I had found. 

“Here is the lost Bible,” I said. “It 
was hidden in a secret place of the old 
house.” 

I laid it on the table and seated my- 
self, the mother at-my side, the daugh- 
ter leaning over the back of my chair. 

The musty book was encased in 
leather, richly tooled, which was sep- 
arating from the oaken panels forming 
the heart of the massive covers. To one 
of these was riveted an iron ring, from 
which dangled a few trusty links. 
Doubtless it had once been chained to 
the reading-desk of some _ ancient 
church. As I spread it open, we saw 
that it was printed in black letter on 
paper brown with age, and pierced by 
the sinuous borings of worms. 

Bound between the Testaments, Old 
and New, were sheets of vellum on 
which were inscribed the marriages, the 
births, and the deaths of generations 
of De Rensens. The last page bore 
these words, written in a bold hand: 


I, Jan De Rensen, exhort those who shall 
come after me to read this book for ad- 
monition; yea, for profit. Study curiously, 
even to the Book of Revelations. Looking 
heedfully, there shall be found another rev- 
elation which is of an earthly treasure. This 
revelation is not for the fool, but for the 
wise. This earthly treasure is not to be 
come at by the simple, but by the subtile. 


As _1 finished reading aioud that 
message from the dead I lifted my eyes, 
to find mother and daughter looking at 
each other in awed silence. 

“Perhaps some will or other paper 
lies hidden between the pages,” I sug- 
gested; and we carefully turned each 
In disappoint- 
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ment, I roughly closed the book; and 
as I did so the rotten leather tore away 
and’ exposed a parchment which had 
been slipped between the leathern cover- 
ing and the inner panel. 

“At last we have the will,” I cried 
exultantly. I pulled out the mildewed 
sheet, and read to my companions what 
I found written thereon: 


What did me wrong I smote. What I had 
loved and learned to hate I set as a watch- 
man to guard that which is mine. Who so 
diggeth by the third finger on the first of 
the eleventh when the setting sun between 
Father and Mother Rocks maketh the sign 
of the cross shall find the warder and his 
ward. 


; We looked at each other solemnly. 
“It is a riddle,” I said; “and it must 
be read. Can you call to mind anything 
that may give a clue?” 
“Nothing, I fear,” replied Mrs. Van 
Ingen, shaking her head. 

“But, mama,” interrupted Geraldine, 
her face aglow, “surely we know the 
five fingers—the five reefs in the bay. 
They are like this;” and she spread 
apart the fingers of her hand. “And the 
two great boulders, near together, have 
been called Father and Mother Rocks 
ever since I can remember. When the 
tide ebbs I can show them to you, Mr. 
Haldane.” 

That very evening, with Geraldine’s 
help, I located Third Finger Reef, 
identified the Father and Mother Rocks, 
and sought out the secluded seat under 
the black cedars, whence her grandfa- 
ther had looked out. Those hours 
alone with her were the happiest of my 
life. I had sworn to trust no woman; 
but I trusted her—utterly. 

It was not difficult to interpret the 
phrase, ‘‘first of the eleventh”; for the 
first of November was swiftly ap- 
proaching. When it came I watched 
anxiously, fearing that the sky might 
be overcast. But fate was kind; and 


as we stood on the sand at the base of 
Third Finger Reef I saw an orange 
sun declining slowly out of a cloudless 
sky. At last its disk touched the com- 
panion boulders, sank behind them, and 
was half hidden by the fantastic irregu- 
larities of the great stones. 
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“Look!” cried Geraldine, and, turn- 
ing at her call, I saw that its level rays, 
shining between the boulders, were 
painting, on a bare, perpendicular face 
of the reef, a cross, whose foot appeared 
to rest upon the sand. It glowed redly 
for a moment and swiftly faded away. 

Instantly I drove a spade into the 
beach where the foot of the cross had 
been, and began to dig feverishly. The 
twilight died away and the stars shone 
forth. I stopped my work only long 
enough to light the lantern; Geraldine 
held it over the hole in order that I 
might see, and for nearly an hour I 
worked steadily. 

Suddenly the spade struck something 
which gave forth a dull resonance. 
Startled, we looked into each other’s 
eyes. Then I redoubled my exertions. 
It took many minutes to uncover the 
lid of the great chest, for it was as 
long as a man. At last the slab of 
blackened oak was bare. _ 

Geraldine shivered as she looked 
down into the hole in which I stood. 

“It is like a grave,” she murmured. 

With the help of a pickax I pried 
loose the thick plank. As I raised it on 
edge the girl knelt and leaned forward, 
so that she might hold the lantern lower. 

And there, within the box, we saw, 
extended at full length, the bones of a 
man. They had been bleached by the 
sea-water to a deathly whiteness. Be- 
side one hand of that recumbent skele- 
ton lay the corroded fragments of an 
old-fashioned pistol ; and near the other 
rested a sword, the blade eaten by rust. 

I looked up at Geraldine’s face as 
she knelt above me. Her lips were 
white. 

“Come away!” she entreated. 

“No,” I replied stubbornly; and, ta- 
king the lantern from her hand, made 
a closer examination of the contents 
of the coffin-like chest. And then I 
saw that the bones lay upon a bed of 
tarnished yellow coins. 

“Reginald!” gasped Geraldine. My 
heart leaped at her appeal, and, spring- 
ing out of the excavation, I caught the 
fainting girl. She revived almost im- 
mediately, but lay in my arms, smiling 
weakly up at me. 
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“This is no place for you,” I said 
remorsefully ; “I have been thoughtless. 
I shall take you home and finish this 
task alone.” 

Supporting her with my arm, her 
head upon my shoulder, we slowly 
found our way. 

“I wonder if your mother’s mother 
knew?” I mused aloud. “Let us keep 
from Jan De Rensen’s daughter how 
Mortimer Leroy died and where he 
sleeps.” 

By the time we had reached the house 
Geraldine was quite restored. She 
roused her mother, who was dozing in 
a chair, and told her tumultuously of 
the unearthing of the inheritance. But 
of the sentinel she said no word. 

_ Eager for action, I cut short the 
tale. 

“T have work to do,” I said. “The 
gold shall be brought to its owner this 


very night. It will require many trips. 
Meanwhile, Geraldine, you must lie 
down and rest.” But she would not 


hear of it. “I am not afraid or troubled 
when with you,” was her reply; and 
she insisted on going and returning, 
she bearing.the lantern, I carrying the 
gold. 

It was nearly midnight when I 
scraped the last scattering pieces from 
among those blanched bones. Then, re- 
placing the cover and Seizing a shovel, 
I prepared to fill the pit. 

“Let us pray first,” said Geraldine. 
We knelt together at the side of that 
grave while, in a low voice, she recited 
the Committal from the burial service. 
Then, she standing reverently by, I set 
to work, and in a few minutes the task 
was done. 

Hand in hand we returned to the 
house, and there she helped me count 
the gold. This done, I told her mother 
of the great sum that was hers. 

Putting her wrinkled hands upon my 
shoulders, she kissed me. 

“We owe you everything,” she 
sobbed. “You have delivered us from 
poverty. You must accept a share.” 

“This is the share I ask,” was my 
reply ; and, drawing Geraldine to me, I 
kissed her. 
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RUB AWAY THE MELANCHOLY LINES, THUS——PASSING THE FINGERS FROM TEMPLE 
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‘lea F. 4 Yace 


By Augusta Prescott 


VYrinkles 





TO TEMPLE 


How she can keep them away by employing the latest methods of massage, electricity, plaster treatment, 
and plumping, for it is an age when a woman need not have wrinkles unless she wants them. 


é IMPLES 
D at twen- 
ty, wrin- 

kles at forty!” 

This may have 
been true a hun- 
dred years ago. 
3ut in these days 
of high living and 
hard working dim- 
ples flee at an early 
age and wrinkles 
come before their 
time. 

T he_ bachelor 
girl who earns her 
own living is the 
one who sees the 
wrinkles com - 
ing earliest. The 
home mother of 
to-day wrinkles 
young. She thinks 
hard, works hard, 
worries a_ great 
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MASSAGE 





TO TAKE AWAY THE SCOWLING WRINKLES 





deal, and the wrin- 
kles are in her face 
before she knows 
it. 

“IT see nothing 
but wrinkles,” said 
a lecturer address- 
ing a women’s club 
of thirty members, 
“vet all the faces 
before me are 
young faces.” 

On the other 
hand—and far to 
the other extreme 
—are the young- 
old women. These 
are the women who 
have learned how 
to drive away the 
wrinkles, and who 
at thirty, forty, 
fifty, and even 
sixty, are just as 
young as they used 
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FOR CROWS’ FEET-MASSAGE IN CIRCULAR FORM AROUND 
THE EYES 








to be—as far as appearances are con- 
cerned, 

These facts go to prove two things. 
First, that you are as young as you 
look; and, second, that you can look as 
young as you want to be. You need not 
look old unless you really want to! 
You can stay young in the face for- 
ever. 

“It is interesting,” said a physical 
culturist, “to watch the women grow 
young. They begin, say, in the autumn 
with the deep lines of care in their 
faces. But by working upon them and 
keeping at them, the lines go away. 
By spring they emerge from their win- 
ter of hard work with a skin plump and 
velvety, and with not a single line in 
the face.” 

Wrinkles are of three kinds, and 
each face seems to take on its own va- 
riety of wrinkle. Examine the faces 
you see, and you note how accurately 
you can divide them into classes: the 
face wrinkled in this way or in that 
way. 

The most prominent of all wrinkles 
—and the wrinkle most generally seen 


—is the one which runs up and down 
between the eyes. This is the wrinkle 
of deep thought. It comes in the face 
of the housewife and daily planner, and 
it comes in the forehead of the student 
and hard thinker. Look into the glass 
and see if you have this wrinkle. It is 
deep, and lies directly between the eyes, 
running up and down. There is usual- 
ly a group of three. 

The second class of wrinkles is the 
melancholy wrinkle. This is a group 
wrinkle, and the group lies in the fore- 
head, running from temple to temple. 
Women who sit with lifted eyebrows 
always have this side-to-side set of 
wrinkles, which cuts the forehead as 
though it were cut with a knife. The 
creases are often so deep that you could 
lay your finger in them. 

The old-age wrinkles—if there can 


be said to be old-age» wrinkles—are. 


found right at the corners of the mouth 
and at the corners of the eyes. They 
are the “crows’ feet,” about which you 
hear so much, and they are the wrinkles 
against which women guard the most. 
In a well-developed set of crows’ 
feet you will see the lines running like 
the tiny branches of a tree, right from 








ONE FINGER MASSAGE FOR DEEP WRINKLES IN THE 
EYEBROWS 
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Steel 


the corners of the eyes outward. And 
if you look at them closely, you will 
see small, yellow marks, that look as 
though made by tiny fingers. 

These are the three main varieties 
of wrinkles. But it may -be said that 
wrinkles, however made and wherever 
seen, are never becoming. They are al- 
ways disfiguring. In fact, there is no 
greater beauty-destroyer than the wrin- 
kle and its near relative, the furrow. 

Face cul- 
turists— 
as they call 
themselves— 
after grap- 
pling with 
the. problem 
of the wrinkle 
for a long 
time, have 
decided _ that 
there are va- 
rious ways of 
treating 
it, each with 
its own pe- 
culiar merits. 
No two peo- 
ple_ should 
have their 
wrinkles 
treated _ pre- 
cisely alike. 

For the 
fine-skinned 
woman mas- 
sage is_ best, 
and this 
should be 
done _ with 
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basin, and into this put a teaspoon of 
borax powder. If possible, have the 
basin set upon a little stove, so as to 
keep it hot.. Now, with a towel folded 
square, begin the work of face-steam- 
ing. Take the towel, dip it into the 
water, and hold it on the skin. Keep 
it there until the face feels hot, but be 
careful not to scorch the skin. Repeat, 
and keep on repeating, for fifteen min- 
utes. At the end of this time the skin 
is clean and 
the pores are 


OP The oA 
sponge is just 
as good. 


Now for 
the massage. 
Spread a lay- 
er of. skin- 
food upon 
trh¢ <1 acre 
thickly and 
let it soak in. 
Spread on 
another  lay- 
er, and run 
Over it very 
gently with 
the finger- 
tips. The 
skin will ab- 
sorb the oils, 
an Gi tale 
wrinkles will 
look as 
though they 
had been 
ironed out. 
This must be 
done once in 





the  finger- 
tips: A-he 
idea is to open the pores of the skin 
and to let in a sufficient amount of oil 
to replace the natural oils. This plumps 
out the furrow and makes the skin 
smooth and clear again. 

To practise massage as it should be 
practised, the pores of the skin should 
be open; and for this face-steaming is 
best. But there are ways and ways to 
steam the face. The best way is the 
simplest way. 

Take enough hot water to fill a 


HAVE A BIG JAR OF HOME-MADE SKIN-FOOD ALWAYS READY FOR USE 


two weeks. 

In . massa- 
ging, remember that the skin is like a 
piece of tissue-paper that has been 
crumpled. It is full of little fine wrin- 
kles, and to iron them out you must take 
the tips of the fingers and run over the 
creases. Imagine all the time that you 
are smoothing the wrinkles out of the 
paper, and that you must work gently 
for fear of tearing the surface. 

The massage of the forehead should 
take place every night; and there are 
five or six movements for it. The first 
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— _ Me 
PLASTER TREATMENT. FOR PARENTHESES AROUND THE 
MOUTH—USUALLY CALLED LAUGHING WRINKLES 


is across the little lines that lie between 
the eyes. 

The second is from side to side, stro- 
king the wrinkles that run across the 
forehead. And with this there should 
also be an up-and-down motion to run 
counter to the wrinkles. Remember, in 
massaging, never to run right in the line 
of the wrinkles, but always across 
them. 

The third motion is the double one. 
The fingers are separated, and are al- 
lowed.to travel over the wrinkles that 
lie above and below the eyes. This 
should be a very gentle motion, and one 
that is meant to take out the tiny little 
pin wrinkles, which are so apt to cut 
up the skin as thought it had been cut 
with a little chopping-knife. 

A fourth and very beneficial motion 
is the massage at the outer corners of 
the eyes. The fingers should be dipped 
in cold-cream and rubbed on the skin 
gently in circular fashion, in such a 
way that the temples are rubbed round 
and round, as though one were ironing 
a linen doily with creases in it. 

Then there is the one-finger massage, 
which is for those who have the deep 
wrinkle running up and down between 








the eyebrows and right into the eye- 
brows. This massage is light but thor- 
ough, and the girl with the up-and- 
down wrinkle of the eyebrows would do 
well to practise it twice a day until the 
wrinkles are gone. 

There are various rules for the mas- 
sage of the face. The first rule is that 
there should be a good cold-cream ‘or 
skin-food. Cold-cream can be bought 
at every drug-store, and, as a rule, one 
can get a pretty good quality of cream. 
But it is cheaper to make it at home, 
and the woman who wants to do so can 
get up a cold-cream for a few cents, 
making enough to last her for three 
months, for it keeps indefinitely. 

There are many receipts for cold- 
cream, and every woman has her own 
favorite formula. I have one which I 
have used for many years, and it is a 
great favorite with me. It costs very 
little indeed, and if you will send me 
a self-addressed, stamped envelope, I 
will mail you the formula. For a very 
few cents you can make enough to last 
a very long time. : 

In all massage the cold-cream should 














THE NIGHTLY PLASTER TREATMENT 
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be very soft indeed. And it is well for 
the woman who is massaging to stand 
the pot of cream in a basin of hot 
water. This will keep it in quite a 
liquid state. While it is soft the finger- 
tips are dipped in it, and it is quickly 
spread upon the skin and rubbed in. 
Again, in massaging one*must re- 
member that the strokes must be swift 
and light. ‘Heavy massage is worse 
than useless, 
for it irritates 
t he_ skin. 
The fingers 
should go 
over the skin 
quickly and 
lightly, and 
without any 
injury to the 
skin, which 
should not- 
even be red- 
dened. The 
hands of the 
operator 
should be 
soft hands, 
and the fin- 
gers deft 
ones. If one 
does_ one’s 
own massage, 
one may reg- 
ulate the 
strokes until 
they are just 
soft enough. 
The cream 
should be 
rubbed in un- 
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it out with the finger-tips, and, while 
it is stretched smooth, apply the plaster 
in strips. The plaster should be cut 
about half an inch wide, and should be 
applied very carefully, so as not to 
crease the skin in putting-it on. At 
first it should be left on not more than 
a couple of hours, as there are skins 
that cannot bear the irritation of the 
plaster. But if the skin takes it well, 
it is a good 
thing to 
sleep with 
the plasters 
applied two 
or three 
nights a 
week. This is 
used for 
parentheses 
around the 
mouth, usual- 
ly called 
laughing 
wrinkles. 
There is 
another treat- 
ment for 
wrinkles, and 
this is one 
that is being 
general- 
ly used in 
Paris now. 
The patient, 
whose wrin- 
kles must be 
taken at a 
very. early 
stage, is told 
to treat her 








til there is 
not a particle 
of it upon the face, which should feel 
smooth and soft as satin. 

For the very deep wrinkles, those 
that have accumulated during the years, 
there are other treatments, and one of 
these is the plaster treatment. The 
skin is massaged once a day, and at 
night it is treated with plasters to keep 
the wrinkles from returning. 

There are people who frown in their 
sleep, and for these the plaster treat- 
ment is best. Take the skin and smooth 
II 





STEAMING THE FOREHEAD TO OPEN THE PORES 


skin to a 
benzoinated 
bath. This is done every other day; 
on alternate days the skin is tapped with 
a ball of cold-cream. 

To make the ball of cold-cream, take 
enough skin-food or cream to make a 
lump as big as half an egg. Tie it se- 
curely in a bit of linen, so as to make a 
little bag. Tie the bag on the end of 
a stick, and then use it to tap the skin. 
In this country this is called the drum- 
stick treatment. The cream is gently 
drummed into the skin, and at the same 
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time the muscles are hardened and the 
skin is rounded and the flesh is devel- 
oped. This is considered the best of 
all treatments for a thin face, which 
takes on beautiful curves when tapped 
in this manner. 

The matter of electricity is still an- 
other subject, for the treatment of the 
skin with the electric roller has now 
grown to be a recognized industry with 
face cultur- 





ists. Wrin- 
Kk és ~a' re 
rolled out, 
furrows are 
filled in, the 
face is 
plumped, and 
the  counte- 
nance grows 
young again. 
At least such 
is the claim 
of those who 
advocate 
electricity. 
To roll out 
the wrinkle 
with an elet- 
tric roller, 
one_ needs, 
first of ll, 
the battery. 
Then, in ad- 
dition to this, 
there must be 
a wrist elec- 
trode, a_ set 
of cords, and 
a  massage- 
roller. There 
must also be 
a pot of skin- 
food, which is easily made at home. 
The skin-food is rubbed into the skin 
until the flesh feels dry to the hand. 
The current is now turned on very 
lightly, and the roller is taken in hand. 
The operator must have a very steady 
nerve, and must work the roller from 
right to left and from left to right, di- 
rectly across the wrinkles, not in them. 
The current should be so low that there 
is scarcely any sensation, and the roller 
should be pressed very lightly upon the 


SPATTING THE FACE WITH A BALL OF COLD CREAM 
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skin. Three treatments a week are 
enough. . 

If the skin is very poor, and the 
wrinkles numerous and fine, giving the 
face the appearance of parchment, the 
face-steaming should be done every day, 
but in a new way. There should be a 
long strip of cloth, which is dipped in 
hot water and wrung partly out. This 
is wound around the head and face in 
such a way 
as to cover 
the worst of 
the wrinkles. 
It is then 
pinned on 
and _ allowed 
to remain for 
five or ten 
minutes. 
M eanwhile 
the cloth is 
patted with 
the hands to 
keep it moist. 

The worst 
wrinkles are 
those that 
look dark and 
menacing; 
these give 
the face a 
scowling ex- 
pression. 
These are bad 
at all times, 
but when the 
victim laughs, 
they give her 
a grotesque 
Ee-0 k sas 
though she 
were laugh- 
ing and frowning at the same time. For 
this kind of wrinkles there must be a 
double treatment. The face must be 
lathered with soap or soap jelly. Soap 
jelly is best, for it is in itself a wrinkle 
eradicator. Make a pot of it, O woman 
with wrinkles in your face, and keep it 
for daily use. With soap jelly, and 
plenty of it, there is a ready remedy for 
a furrowed skin. 

To use the soap jelly take it by the 
handful and spread it on the face and 
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WITH AN ELECTRIC ROLLER 


neck. Let it remain on for five 
minutes. Wash off in hot water; 
and the face specialists will tell 
you that you should use nine 
rinsings, with borax in the sec- 
ond and third rinse waters. In 
the last water there should be just 
enough benzoin to make the water 
milky. This wash contracts the 
pores of the skin, and gradually 
closes them. It is good for open 
pores and for red veins. 

The wrinkled woman _ should 
never go to bed without treating 
her face. .She may not care to 
sleep with a layer of cold-cream 
on her skin, but she can treat it so 
that the wrinkles will not come. 
And this can only be done by care 
and time, and the use of a few 
simple home ingredients. 

Take the face in hand for half- 
an-hour every night and you will 
be well repaid. _Keep a supply of 
cold-cream in the house and use 
it. If the wrinkles are from old 
age or advancing years, use a 


THIS IS THE WAY WRINKLES ARE IRONED OUT 
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skin-food instead of cold-cream. 
And when you have used it free- 
ly, rub it off with a piece of very 
soft rag and apply soap jelly thick- 
ly. This is rinsed off, and then 
comes a tiny bit of. cold-cream, 
which is left on the skin overnight. 

Cucumber lotion. is another 
thing that is needed, and this is to 
be used in the middle of the day, 
when one comes in dusty and tired 
and the wrinkles begin to show. 
Make your own cucumber-cream, 
and make it often; Once a month 
is not too often to prepare it, and 
by keeping it fresh and making it 
yourself you are sure of a good 
dust lotion; one that will cleanse 
the skin. 

Every woman should have a 
toilet shelf for her facial ingre- 
dients, and here are the things 
which should stand upon it: 

There should be a jar of home- 
made skin-food for old-age wrin- 
kles. 





A STRIP OF CLOTH, KEPT HOT WITH A BASIN OF HOT WATER, IS 
WOUND AROUND THE HEAD 
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A pot of cold-cream for the tired 
creases; the lines that come every day 
and that can be rubbed out every night. 

A bottle of cucumber lotion for ta- 
king the dust out of the skin. 

A wide-mouthed bottle filled with 
soap jelly for daily use. 

A cake of good soap, and a bottle of 
benzoinated face-lotion. 

And to this might be added a little 
perfumed lotion, for use in the evening, 
and a jar of pure almond-oil, to be used 
when the face is deeply chapped. 

Actresses will tell you that a bottle 
of rose-lotion is invaluable. This is 
made by taking rose-water and glycerin 
in equal parts and mixing them for 
daily use. And there are others who 
recommend a lotion of orange flower- 
water and glycerin—parts, three to one. 
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With this very inexpensive equip- 
ment the toilet shelf is complete, as far 
as wrinkle treatment is concerned. 
And the woman who invests in these 
articles will find that she has at hand 
enough to keep wrinkles at bay for a 
lifetime. 

This one precept is always to be re- 
membered. It is not necessary to have 
wrinkles. They will come if you want 
them. But if you do not desire their 
presence, they will stay away forever. 
You can preserve your skin until it is 
as beautiful as that of a girl of sixteen. 
And, if you desire to do so, you can 
keep it perfect as long as yowlive. The 
skin of a woman of sixty—who has 
worked upon her wrinkles—is as pink 
and white, as smooth and as pure, as it 
was in her girlhood! 


Note: To write to the Beauty Department, address ‘‘Mrs. Augusta Prescott, SmiTn’s 
MacazineE, Seventh Avenue and Fifteenth Street, New York City. 
hair-tonic, reduction diet, or whatever else you may want, and enclose a self-addressed 
stamped envelope for areply. Please do not send money. There is no charge whatever. 
Advice is free to all who read this department. Your name will not be printed. 
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Two Valves of a Shellfish 


(In the Chinese picture-writing signifying Friendship.) 
By Adelaide Wood Guthrie 
ONE I found high on the beach, 

Drift of seaweed under ; 


One lay where the ripples laughed 
At the sea’s far thunder. 


” 


Ask for a face-cream, 


So I raised this from the sand, 
From its bed the other; 
Laid their edges each to each, 

’  Fancied them to cover, 


As of yore, a living form. 
Then the thought leaped higher, 
Touched the symbol in my hand 
With its ancient fire. 


I am here and you are there: 
Will the Power bending 

Bring our lives to touch again 

In the great Unending? 





















What Americans Are Thinking 





Free Patents Produce Unfair and Dishonest ‘Competition. 


| THINK the whole system of the patent laws in this country is quite wrong. This is 
the way it operates now. A man sends in an application for a patent. He has to pay 
a certain sum to have the patent granted him. It is a comparatively small sum; I forget 
exactly how much; about fifty dollars, say. This, of course, is in addition to whatever 
he pays his agent or commissioner for securing the patent. Now, if the government finds 
that he is not entitled to a patent his fee is returned to him. This thing is exactly the 
reverse from all ideas of equity. The government has been put to the trouble of looking 
up the applicant’s right to be granted a patent. The government should be paid for that 
trouble. It should not refund the money for conscientious work done. On the other 
hand, if the man is entitled to a patent, the government should charge him nothing for 
granting it, simply because the government should encourage invention of all kinds. It 
would even be wise to almost pay a man a premium for making a real invention. Now, 
look at what happens under the present erroneous system of granting patents. The govern- 
ment does not want to refund the money, and in consequence the country is deluged with 
a mass of useless patents. The great majority of them are not original or are not inven- 
tions. They are only distorted applications of the real inventor’s idea. As, for instance, 
you would say that the corrugations on a wash-board were a very simple matter, and that 
once invented the subject was ended. The ordinary man would suppose that a patent on 
a corrugated wash-board is a very Simple matter, and would be preserved for all time 
for the man who first thought of it.‘ On the contrary, I believe that the Patent Office has 
issued nearly fifty patents on this very idea. If it could issue fifty, it could issue five 
hundred or five thousand, because a very slight change here or there would make some- 
thing a little different from the original inventor’s model. Now, this reckless and wholesale 
issuance of patents is a detriment to the bright genius who gives the world an invention. 
If his invention is of any real value, there will be a thousand other men who spring up 
with slight modifications on it and also get patents. The real inventor is thus robbed of 
the proceeds of his genius, and the United States is afflicted with continual and ceaseless 
litigation on the subject.—Justice Davw J. Brewer, United States Supreme Court. 








The “Goo-Goo Eye” is Disorderly, But Not So a Modest Glance. 


CONSIDER a “goo-goo eye” a certain turning of the eye, a significant expression which 

is directed toward women with the intent of attracting their ‘attention and carrying 
a meaning of a flirtatious character. My own understanding of the word has been the 
turning of the eye in moments of extreme passion, as among criminals who have been 
brought before me. The significance of the term has been narrowed into specific application, 
however, and now it has become restricted to the expression of amorous sentiments only. 
It is, according to criminal law, a species of impudence which might, under certain circum- 
stances, be disorderly conduct. If it amounts to hypnotism, it might be an assault. The 
possibilities of the goo-goo eye as subject to criminal law lead to dangerous results. Now 
beauty was not made in vain, and so long as a man is not aggressive and does not annoy 
a woman, so long as the glance of admiration is-as furtively bestowed as possible, it is only 
a just tribute to a beautiful woman. I consider, however, the prevalence of the staring 
flirt and masher a positive evil, and I should be inclined. to treat a goo-goo-eye thrower | 
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severely. I particularly would lay stress on the intent of the man who is indiscriminately 
using his eyes as a means of attracting the attention of women. No man could be called 
a masher unless he had some intent in his insistent stare: The presence of a female is 
a necessity, and, as heretofore stated, the unusual attitude, such as a stare with wide eyes, 
or an unusual movement, such as a squint, if made while her eyes are upon him, is strong 
presumptive evidence of his guilt, and quite sufficient, without counter evidence, to so 
decree. The goo-goo eye, when accompanied by evil intent, comes under the law, most 
assuredly, and, as I have stated, it can receive different degrees of punishment. It is a 
manifestation of a disgusting state of affairs, and I will-not hesitate to punish one of these 
objectionable oglers who persecute women.—JAMES T. WALSH, Magistrate, New York City. 





Discontent Is the Keynote of Our Modern Life. 


MODERN life, it must be owned, does not grow easier, or less anxious, or Jess exact- 

ing. Our modern life, as ordinarily constituted, is strenuous. It is singularly adapted, 
whether it is lived in towns or villages, or among fields and forests, to promote restlessness 
and discontent, to make us less and less satisfied—in the rare and wise words—“to do our 
duty in that state of life to which God has called us,” and more and more eager to break 
out of it—to bring the great majority of people, in other words, under conditions in 
which restlessness and impatience are the dominant notes in their lives. And what is the 
product of it all? You do not need to have me tell you that it is a widespread discontent 
which threatens our whole social structure. Wealth is unequally distributed, we are told, 
and the sophistries that are born of envy and- hatred are hawked about the streets to 
inflame, in a land which refuses to enthrone any class above another, the passions of the 
less clever or thrifty or industrious: against those who are more so. At such a moment, 
and under such conditions, our prohibitory laws, whether we put them in operation in one 
day only or on all days, are as stupid as they are ineffectual. Under a system of govern- 
ment that boasts that it knows no privileged classes, we cater to them at every corner, and 
the club, the hotel, the fashionable restaurant, furnish, for a dollar, what the wearer of 
a workman’s jumper, with his five or ten cents, cannot even venture to ask for. And 
yet this is a system which we defend in the name of our Puritan forefathers and our 
primitive traditions. I often wonder, if they could come back and see our changed condi- 
tions, what these forefathers would say to it—BisHop Henry CopMAN Porter, D. D. 





The American Millionaire Has Usurped the Power to Oppress 
the’ People. 


FTER taking as the price of his service to his countrymen every luxury that our 
civilization affords, for himself and for his household, the American millionaire has 
taken more. He has taken the power to oppress the people by establishing unnatural com- 
mercial and industrial conditions. By compelling the people to pay dividends upon watered 
stock in unfairly organized corporations, the rich man has unjustly increased the price of 
land transportation. This is laying a robber’s tribute upon the masses, as surely as any 
baronial tax was ever put upon vassals. The tribute falls upon every article of necessity 
or of comfort or of luxury that the people use. More than thit, the aggrandizement of 
capital in cheating corporations has made it possible for an usurious direct tax to be 
levied immorally, even though legally, upon the water that the city dwellers use, upon the 
light and fuel and power that all the people use. Interest on bogus debts is paid by 
consumers of the commonest necessaries of life, and this unfairly accumulated wealth is 
used to devise further methods and to legalize them, in order to put the yoke of accumu- 
lating capital upon the people. Rich men are but men; they love power as all men love 
it, and they use it as men. Their money gives them power; it opens a new sport to them, 
when the mere getting of money palls. This diversion is the control of government.— 
WiuiAM ALLEN WHITE. 








































































© LATEST FASHIONS 
or LIMITED INCOME.S. 


HE continued vogue of the sepa- 
rate waist is a blessing to the 
girl who has little money to 

spend on her clothes. It is astonishing 
what may be accomplished, as far as 
looking well-dressed is concerned, with 
one good hanging skirt and a half-dozen 
separate blouses. There seems to be no 
end to the popularity of the lingerie 
blouse. Many of the shops have been 
showing these filmy waists at prices 
as high as seventy-five dollars apiece. 
Waists for twenty and thirty-five dol- 
lars are said to sell readily. The models 
almost invariably button in the back, 
and are trimmed with a combination of 
lace insets and blind hand-embroidery. 
The greater number are made with 
elbow-sleeves. These are the waists 
that have been the vogue right through 
the winter. The latest fashion edicts 
predict that they will be more the vogue, 
if that is possible, through the spring 
and summer months. 

That a touch of novelty must be 
somewhere introduced is apparent, if 
they are to keep.the approval of capri- 
cious femininity. Of course many a 
new effect may be obtained by the way 
the lace trimmings are arranged. Any 
number of small lace medallions will 
be used; also medallions of embroidered 
batiste. The sleeves will be -much 
trimmed, and some of the new waists 
will show in their decoration a combina- 
tion of the French blind embroidery 
with the English open-work. 

It will be a note of color, however, 
that will give the newest touch to the 
lingerie blouses. 

The most fashionable of the waists 


will have the embroidered design in 
some delicate color, such as pink, pale - 
blue, faint green, yellow, or lavender; 
and oftentimes the waist will be further 
trimmed with medallions of ‘colored 
batiste, perhaps tucked, or made with 
lace insertions. This new idea of trim- 
ming the lingerie blouse with a colored 
embroidered design is most fetching. 

The girl with the limited income is 
generally pretty handy with her needle 
—necessity makes her so—and if she is 
a wise young woman, she will make for 
herself, at just this season of the year, 
as many separate waists as she can af- 
ford. She can have waists which are 
quite as dainty and effective as those 
sold in the shops, for less than half the 
money. If she is on the alert for the 
bargains and the remnants, she can pick 
up many an exquisite hand-embroidered 
medallion for half its original price.. 
The medallions which are: most liked 
this season for the lingerie blouses are 
sold by the yard. Those of embroid- 
ered batiste are among the prettiest, and 
wheels and crescents are among the 
favorite shapes. Many of these em- 
broidered batiste medallions are com- 
bined with little insets of lace. This is 
especially so in the flower designs, 
where the center of the flower will be 
of lace, and the petals of raised em- 
broidery. 

Flouncings are also used for the ma- 
king of the separate blouse; the edges 
of the flouncings are arranged to form 
the front of the waist. If the design 
is that of a scalloped edge, the direct 
narrow front of the waist may be of - 
fine tucking or a band of insertion. 





Voile Costume for Afternoon Wear 














No. 5577—No. 5527—Ladies’ Costume. Pattern for the Waist cut in sizes from 32 to 42 
inch bust measures. Pattern for the Seven Gored Skirt cut in sizes from 22 to 32 inch waist 
measures. The illustration calls for two separate patterns. 





Smart Plaited Shirt-waist Suit 






























































No. 5586—No. 5427—Ladies’ Shirt-waist Costume. Pattern for the Shirt-waist is cut in 
sizes 32 to 42 inch bust measures. Pattern for the Nine Gored Kilt Skirt is cut in sizes from 
20 to 30 inch waist measures. The illustration calls for two patterns. 





Silk and Wool Blouses for Spring 


1 ONG before the early spring days 
arrive there are most tempting 
displays of fancy blouses and separate 
waists, to be worn just as soon as it is 


No. 5416—Ladies’ Box Plaited Waist. Pat- 
tern cut for 32, 34, 36, 38, go and 42 inch bust * 
measures. 


advisable to appear without an outside 
wrap. One advantage of these ad- 
vanced ideas is that they freshen up 
the costume which has done good serv- 
ice all winter, in addition to giving a 
distinctive and modish air to the new 
spring suit. 

Following closely the rule adopted by 
fashionable women for the past year, 
the latest blouse matches in color, if not 
in fabric, the skirt which it accom- 
panies. There are endless new fabrics, 
and many of the old ones, glorified by 
odd names, which make them sound 
unfamiliar. Perhaps the prettiest thing 
for a dressy blouse is the new “plaited 
crape.” This comes in a dozen of the 
latest colorings, and, although all silk, 
looks not unlike crinkled seersucker, 


with small, silken dots of self color 
woven at regular intervals. 

Radium silk and crépe-de-chine have 
lost none of their accustomed favor, and 
the rough Shantungs claim a place all 
their own among the fabrics for sepa- 
rate blouses. These Shantung and 
Rajah silks are also in vogue for elabo- 
rate calling-gowns, Empire coats, and 
even shirt-waist costumes for afternoon 
wear. 

Very smart and at the same time in- 
expensive are some of the new ‘“‘waist- 
ings” for tailor-made shirt-waists and 
blouses. Wool-finished cotton serge is 
an exact reproduction of the fine serges 
worn for outing-suits last season. It is 
particularly attractive in white, with 
fine, black hair lines or almost invisible 
checks ; although the biscuit and brown, 
or gray and white, combinations are 
also very effective. 

Wool batiste is almost as sheer as 
lawn, and washes equally as well, but 


No. 5481—Ladies’ Shirt-waist. Pattern cut 
for 32, 34, 36, 38 and go inch bust measures. 
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may be adjustable, affording an oppor- 
tunity for introducing several changes 
for the woman with a limited income 
and small wardrobe. 

The waist is full on the shoulders, and 
cut out U-shaped at the neck. Trim- 
ming bands of self fabrie-finish the neck 
and extend to the belt in front. Full 
shirt-waist sleeves are completed with 
narrow, buttoned cuffs. 

Quite elaborate is the lace-trimmed 
waist No. 5597. The combination of 
velvet and lace in this model is novel, 
and makes a strong contrast if used 
with a plain fabric. 

The waist is mounted on a fitted lin- 
ing which closes in front. Box plaits 
in front are stitched down to form a 
yoke. The neck is cut out V-shape, and 

aR edged with narrow velvet revers. 

oo") Gauntlet cuffs of velvet finish the el- 

LIF bow puff sleeves. Long-fitted cuffs in 
this illustration are trimmed with nar- 
row frills of lace. The cuffs may be 
omitted if a short sleeve is preferred. 


No 5444—Ladies’ Shirt-waist. Pattern cut 
for 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inch bust measures. 


has a cloth finish, and comes in some of 
the fancy flannel designs. 

Illustration No. 5416. shows a box- 
plaited shirt-waist particularly suited to 
these light-weight materials. Box 
plaits on the shoulder are stitched to 
a yoke depth only, and provide grace- 
ful fulness in front. Straight cuffs 
finish the shirt-waist sleeves. 

A more dressy shirt-waist for mohair, 
wool albatross, or veiling, is No. 5481. 
The fulness in front is arranged in 
tucks. The yoke may be omitted if a 
plainer style is desired, or the sleeves 
can terminate at the elbow. 

The closing is made invisibly in front, 
and is trimmed with double rows of 
jeweled buttons. Vertical tucks in the 
lower part of the puff sleeves provide 
additional fulness at the back of the 
puffs, but give a smooth, well-fitted ef- 
fect at the inside seam. 

For a “costume”’ blouse, in soft taf- 
feta or radium, waist No. 5444 is espe- No. 5597—Ladies’ Waist. Pattern cut for 
cially effective. The lace chemisette 32. 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inch bust measures. 





Ontfit for Baby’s Short Clothes 
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No. 5001—Short Clothes Set. This set consists of a Round Yoke Dress, a Coat, a Kimono 


Bib and a Creeping Apron. 


TO the young mother, baby actually 
starts to grow up when she first 


begins to make his short clothes. .The. 


set of little garments here illustrated 
will be invaluable to every mother. In 
making the dresses, use either soft 
India or Victoria lawn ‘or nainsook. 
Fine hand-work, such as hemstitching 
and French knots, makes a more appro- 
priate trimming than the heavier em- 
broideries. Valenciennes lace may also 
be used with pretty effect. 

The little kimono sacque may be of 


Set consists of six complete patterns, price for the set 15 cents. 


French flannel or India silk, hand-em- 
broidered in some dainty design. 

Bedford cord, bengaline, or piqué 
may be used for the long coat. 

Of course it is just at this time in his 
life that baby takes most of his investi- 
gating tours on the floor. <A suitable 
garment for these trips is the creeping 
apron, here illustrated. It may be put 
on over his little dress, and will satis- 
factorily protect it. This may be made 


of gingham or denim in some dark 
shade. 
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Aprons —Plain and Fancy 


HETHER it is plain or fancy, 
every apron carries with it the 
stamp of approval from the neat house- 
wife—indeed, the apron is known as 
“the badge of busy femininity.” Such 
an array of aprons may be had; no two 
alike, and every one for a special occa- 
sion, the fabric from which it is made 
and the trimming seeming to denote in 
which part of the house it is to do serv- 
ice. 
There are aprons of dotted 
Swiss, with dainty Valen- 
ciennes lace and insertion to 
finish the edges. These have 
frivolous-looking pockets, 
which would scarcely hold a 
spool of silk, and are usually 
adorned with the prettiest bows 
of blue or pink baby-ribbon. In 
place of the regulation belts, 
these aprons have ribbons at- 
tached at each side that tie in 
a fetching bow at the neck. 


Far more serviceable and 


protective are the aprons of 
fine lawn or sheer cambric, with 
bands of embroidery at the head 
of the hem, and long tie-strings 


of self fabric. They are usual- 
ly supplied with a bewitching 
little bib, which really does 
splendid work in keeping trou- 
blesome spots from the front 
of the gown. 

Regulation embroidery 
aprons of linen or long-cloth 
are turned up fully a quarter 
of a yard at the lower edge 
to form spacious pockets, which 
are divided off by rows of 
catch-stitching, or bands of the 
material, secured by tiny 
French. knots. 

The most important one of 
all is the house or work apron, 
which does such good service 
in the kitchen. It must cover 
the skirt well, and most of the 
waist, too; for fat and water 
are no respecters of persons, 
and soil fancy blouses as quick- 
ly as plain gingham wrappers. 


No. 5340—Ladies’ Work Apron. 
38 and 42 inch bust measures. 


Checked gingham is generally con- 
ceded to be the proper fabric for the 
regulation work apron, but recently 
there has been a very fine rubber sheet- 


_ing put on the market, which is a most 


excellent thing for this purpose. The 
sheeting is white, and may be washed 
off, thereby lessening the size of the 
weekly laundry list. An attractive work 
apron made of this material is shown in 
pattern No. 5340. 


Pattern cut for 34, 





Clothes for Little People 


‘T HESE are the days 

when spring and 
summer dresses 
for the children are be- 
ing planned and made. 
Though Easter is com- 
ing and mother has 
thoughts of her own 
gown, yet it is the little 
people of the family 
whose clothes are turned 
out first. 

Small boys are still 
wearing Russian suits. 
The fact that they may 
be easily made and easily 
laundered is one strong 
point in their favor. The 
little suit here illustrated 
is a smart design. It is 
cut in one piece, with the 
opening on the left side. 
Any of the good wear- 
ing wash materials, such 
as piqué, gingham, or 


No. 5519—Girl’s Frock. Pattern cut 
in sizes from 5 to 10 years. 




































madras, are good fabrics 
to use. The material re- 
quired for making this 
little suit in the medium 
size is three-quarters of 
a yard, forty-four inches 
wide. 

The guimpe dresses 
and the brettelle frocks 
are still to be high in 
fashion for the small girl 
this summer. 

T he little guimpe 
dress here illustrated 
fastens in the front, the 
closing being concealed 
under a plait. In this 
frock the effect is that of 
a very short skirt. The 
guimpe may be of lawn, 
with a band of lace or 
embroidery insertion for 
the collar and the cuffs. 
Checked mercerized cot- 
ton taffeta could be used 







No. 5460—Girl’s Dress. Pattern cut 
in sizes from 8 to 12 years, 
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No. 5120—No 5124—Child’s Bloomers and 
Underwaist. Patterns for these two gar- 
ments are cut in sizes from 3 to 10 years. 
The illustration calls for two patterns. 


to good advantage for this dress; while 
any of the plain or fancy piqués or 
linens would also look well. 

The brettelle dress may be so 
trimmed with insertion that it will an- 
swer nicely for a little girl’s best frock. 
It will look very charming in a silk- 
finished chambray in some pretty shade 
of pink, trimmed with Swiss insertions. 
The waist may be made over a two- 
piece fitted lining; and the vest in front 
and back can be made of the same ma- 
terial as the dress proper, of tucking, or 
all-over embroidery.‘ -The brettelles 
extend out over the sleeves, giving a 
broad-shouldered effect to the dress. 
. The pretty and inexpensive flower- 
scattered dimities could also be used 
for both of these dresses. 

Of course the small girl needs new 
underwear at this season of the year 
just as much as she needs new frocks. 
Many mothers are making bloomers for 
their small daughters in place of petti- 
coats. The pattern here illustrated is 
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in one piece, circular in shape, and has 
no fulness around the waist. The pat- 
tern for the underwaist provides_ for 
long sleeves, which may be used if 
desired. 

Every little girl needs in her ward- 
robe a number of French petticoats to 
wear underneath the long-waisted 
French dresses which continue to be 
the vogue. The pattern of the French 
petticoat here illustrated is provided 
with two skirts—a_ straight-gathered 
skirt and a circular one. The waist is 
well fitted by under-arm seams. Ruf- 
fles and insertions of lace or embroid- 
ery may be used for the trimming. 

The mother who has the time to make 
as many dresses as she would like for 
her small daughter will find this French 
petticoat a very useful garment in giv- 
ing variety to the wardrobe, if it is made 
in a color, instead of white. Let her 
make two of these French petticoats, 
one in baby-blue lawn and one in pink. 
As a foundation for a sheer white 
dress they would prove very satisfac- 
tory. 








No. 5265-—Child’s French Petticoat. Pat- 


tern cut in sizes from 3 to Io years. 





Dainty Parisian Underwear 


IME was when matched sets of 
lingerie were considered a bride’s 

Own possession; indeed, they were 
known as “trousseau sets,” and seldom 
received attention from any but pros- 
pective brides. Now 
all this is changed, 
and the woman 
whose purse will 
permit of such in- 
dulgences bu ys 
nightgown, drawers, 
corset-cover, 
chemise, and _petti- 
coat made in the 
same design, de- 
lightfully carried out 
in the entire outfit. 
The idea of having 
the gown, hat, 
gloves, and even 
shoes, harmonize ex- 
actly, has descended 
to underwear, with 
most charming re- 


, 








sults. 

The dainty flower- 
covered cases or 
boxes holding these 
sets are so cleverly 
packed and tied with 
ribbons that one 
would readily guess 
they came direct 
from Paris. Such 
masses of billowy 
lace and frills and 
ruffles are seldom 
created elsewhere; 
with tiny religieuse 
tucks that seem to 
be worked by a 
fairy’s needle, and = 


French knots that sizes. 

secure hems, folds, 

and tucks, in place of inartistic machine 
stitches. 

These garments are not within the 
reach of all women, but any one who 
sews can have hand-made underwear, 
which is always a joy to the possessor. 

Corset-covers that fit the figure well 





ieee No. 5337—Girl’s Square Yoke Night Dress. 
the almost invisible pattern cut for 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 and 16 year 


are a source of great comfort to the girl 
who is inclined to be stout; and petti- 
coats that do not show even the sug- 
gestion of a wrinkle are absolutely nec- 
essary to wear under closely clinging, 
circular and corselet 
skirts. 

Even drawers re- 
ceive an unusual 
amount of adjusting 
and fitting at pres- 
ent, darts and circu- 
lar yokes drawing 
them in around the 
waist and over the 
hips in a most de- 
sirable manner. 

Nightgowns are 
dreams of loveli- 
ness, with their 
sheer, lace-trimmed 
yokes and short el- 
bow-sleeves— 
scarcely cold-weath- 
er garments, it must 
be admitted, and 
not really protective, 
even when slight 
breezes blow around 
the boudoir, but, in 
all, delightfully airy 
and becoming. 

Plainer gowns 
for every-day wear 
—or more correctly 
speaking, “every- 
‘night wear’—a re 
made of fine cam- 
bric, and trimméd 
with frills of eyelet 
embroidery. Some 
of the newest inser- 
tions and edgings 
combine eyelet with 
blind embroidery in 
a most charm- 
ing and novel manner. 

A simple gown for girls is shown 
here, made of cambric, and trimmed 
with Hamburg insertion. It is gath- 
ered and attached to a square yoke. 
The pattern No. 5337 provides for both 
full-length and three-quarter sleeves. 















































The Latest in Spring Petticoats 


he epee princess skirts have attained 
such an important position in the 
season's modes, an unustial amount of 
attention must be given to’the garments 
worn beneath. Not a wrinkle must ap- 
pear in these faultlessly fitted skirts, so 
it behooves the woman who is prepar- 
ing her Easter outfit to have corset- 
covers, chemise, and most especially her 
petticoats, made in the correct manner. 
Petticoats with jersey tops, gored 
and finished with taffeta bands, termi- 
nate at the knee. To these uppers are 
hooked or buttoned flounces of taffeta, 
elaborately trimmed with ruffles and 
lace. The jersey clings closely to the 
figure without even a suspicion of a 
crease, while the flaring flounce keeps 
the lower part 
of the outside 
skirt in its prop- 
er position. 
These flounces 
are the most 
wonderful a f- 
fairs imagina- 
ble. Some are 
completely cov- 
ered with inch- 
wide knife plait- 
ings, having 
pinked edges; 
others—of plaid 
—have deep 
scallops at the 
edge, outlined in 
bright red or 
brilliant green, 
buttonhole 
stitched, 
worked in 
coarse em- 
broid- 
ery silk. 
Frills of 
lace _alter- 
nate with 
ruchings 
of silk in 
a third flounce, 
and the beauty 
of it all is that 





No. 5387—Ladies’ Five Gored Petticoat. 


flounces may be had for the cost of one 
silk underskirt. It is a luxury to have 
a petticoat to match each gown, but a 
flounce which may be had for about 
three dollars becomes almost a neces- 
sity. 

It would not be wise to write about 
petticoats and neglect to mention the 
lovely ones of batiste and fine French 
lawn which are adorned with whole 
pieces—not yards—of lace and ribbon. 
To be strictly in the mode, these should 
be gored and fit the figure perfectly, in 
the same style as illustration No. 5387. 
The flounces are of lace and tucking 
in the most artistic and unusual com- 
binations. Sometimes they form 
points and scrolls on a full flounce, 

while some of 
the most desir- 
a b 1 e—because 
they launder 
well—have just 
one deep flounce 
of lace or em- 
broidery in eye- 
let design, 
headed by broad 
beading. Rib- 
bon, run 
through this 
beading, is tied 
in rosettes or 
bows at irregu- 
lar intervals. 
One of the 
latest novel- 
ties, which 
“cries: Parts 
from every 
fold,” is a 
combi- 
nation cor- 
and 


y 


Nid set 


petti- 


coat made 

of silk. It 

is designed ex- 
clusivetly 

to wear with 

Hotter, we. Cc Oct se = 


seyeral of these cut for 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 and 32 inch waist measures. let skirt. 
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An Attractive Desiga for Closed Drayors 





LTHOUGH the lingerie de- 
partments display all sorts 

of open drawers in an endless 
variety of styles and materials, 
it is a difficult matter to find any 
selection of closed drawers. For 
this reason, the women who wear 
these garments usually find it 
necessary to make them at home. 
The sheerest lawn, nainsook, 
and even wash silk, may be used 
with Swiss embroidery or Val- 
enciennes lace for trimming. II- 
lustration No. 5243 shows a well- 
fitting drawers pattern, with a 
shaped yoke, to which the gath- 
ered front is attached. The yoke 
gives a smooth effect around the 
waist. The drawers are curved 
up at the sides, and give much 
the same effect as a short skirt. 
Ribbon, run through the beading 





No. 5243—Ladies’ Closed Drawers. Pattern cut for at the top of the frill, is tied in a 
20, 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 34 and 36 inch waist measures. bow at the side. 








To obtain any of these pattern models carefully fill owt coupon form herewith given and mail to us. 

The price of each pattern is ten cents. 

Remittances may be made in stamps or money, and all orders will be filled promptly. Do not fail to 
give full particulars, quoting the number of the pattern in each instance, and stating the size distinctly. 





———_$—$—$——————— 
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FASHION DEPARTMENT 


| 
| 
Enclosed please find................ ME Dincic nccee ag eye ect eee, | 
for which kindly mail to me patterns | 


PATTERN COUPON 
SMITH’S MAGAZINE 
New York City, 79-89 Seventh Avenue 


Size 
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A MESSAGE FROM THE ALPS. 


‘““We send you our best in PETER’S Chocolate.” If you cannot get to the 
world’s wonderland, you can yet have the world’s wonder in confection-food. 


PETER’S 'siss'mix’ CHOCOLATE 
SWISS MILK 

(for eating) has furnished a delicacy and a food in one luscious combination as 
distinct from ordinary eating chocolate as the Alps are from foot-hills.. There’s 
no describing the taste, yet the tongue can tell it. It has the smooth, rich, full- 
cream flavor which Swiss milk gives when combined with pure chocolate as only 
D. Peter of Vevey, Switzerland, blends it. The proof is in the eating. 

LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Importers, 78 Hudson Street, NEW YORK. 





When writing to advertisers, please mention SMITH'S MAGAZINE. 
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Everybody is interested in 


OUTDOORS 


The New Magazine of Country Life 








FULL OF HUMAN INTEREST ILLUSTRATIONS 





OUTDOORS will cover in practical and entertaining form all subjects pertaining to 
Farm, Home and Garden, Game and Fish Culture, Nature Study, Photography, Sport, 
Travel and Adventure and all that stands for the best there is in recreative outdoor life. 





Mrs. KATE V. SAINT MAUR 


author of “The Self Supporting Home,” and known throughout 
America as an authoritative writer on country life subjects, will con- 
duct this important end of OUTDOORS. 

- The popular price of $1.00 yearly or ten cents per copy on 
all news-stands, will make this the most widely read publication of 
the kind. Send your subscription at once, so that you may start 
with the first number (March). Address— . 


FIELD AND STREAM, Inc., 35 West 21st St, NEW YORK 
Publishers of OUTDOORS and FIELD AND STREAM 





s@--FIELD AND STREAM is America’s Magazine for Sportsmen. ‘Subscription 
_ price $1.50 per year, 15 cents per copy on all news-stands. Do not miss the 
March or. ‘*Spring Number,’’ full of good things for the Angler. 



































When writing to advertisers, please mention SMITH’S MAGAZINE. 
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You Aone No Risks 
When Dealing with Us 
We Are oe, to Send On remy eee 


of workmanship. Write e for Catalog T: 


Your Credit is Good with Loftis %.22%,270. pone es 2 citer, 


Eins mesg moby ack or wealthy arg asthe all we ask is honest intentions and Ky faith. The 
System makes your Credit 







wy Write for O Our New Big Catalog tital Diamond Rings, Pins, Brooches, 


$500.00. High Grade Elgin and Waltham Watches, Ladies d Gent's cooly gs $10 to $100. i 





itch or other piece of Jewelry you may select from our catalog. Examine it 
maggrro iret Siegen it. "We. Bw all charges and take all risks. We 
se we know that eee, are the very best quality and 





Good by adjusting the terms of pa: t to meet your 
m in the world be oer it is Prom 


ular and successful Credit S: 
ndorsemente—No In ‘e 
stronger 


k No Security—No 


rded the Gold a the Highest Award, at the World’ 5 Fair, St. Louis. No 


talog Today. 


The Finest ever issued, 66 pages, 1,000 rsa sere of Beau- 
a in price 


Write tor Our New Big Cata 








any article you wis cal it will be sent on approval. 


Select 
g one-fifth ‘cash and the balance in eight equal monthly payments. aie 
Vtite for Catalog Today. 


DIAMOND CUTTERS 
WATCHMAKERS-JEWELERS 
Dept. p58 92to 96 State St. 


BROS &C0.1558 CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A- 


























— 
(— Any Diamond, 
ie nl o 
id <a) nga oy not eat ae 
~~ —_ Highest Grade 
ost po 
ee and Confidential. 
we 
endorsement’ 
from $25.00 to 
and all othes kinds of Jewelry, rpthedaicss Kacy 
entirely satisfactory ee ‘ ‘Pa 
ber there is no interest to 
Diamonds as an Investment 273,0e4.2.".2 I 
cause they pay four mae wa rate of interest. They are 
increasing in aa fro; ae to 20 per cent each year. OF Ti 
They are better than veal a te because you can realize 
their full value at any time os the highest market price. 
Write Teday for Our Big Sucieg—Pstens 
Lowest, Terms Eaaiest. 
THE OLD RELIABLE, DIAMONDS-ON-CREDIT HOUSE 
All-Star 
The Radium of 
All Humor. . 
This little volume 
has been com- 
piled after the 
fashion of a con- 
tinuous perform- 
ance. here is 
an All-Star Cast, or we might say a regular 
‘‘Whoop-De-Doo, » introducing such _ well 
known comedians as DeWolf Hopper, Francis 
Wilson, Lew Dockstadter, Frank Daniels, Dave 
Warfield, Joe Weber, and others. ‘he illustra- 
tions alone are enough to make the most solemn 
or stolid individual laugh. DeWolf Hopper, 
the hero of ‘‘Wang,” is the editor or manager 
of this All-Star Vaudeville ene: Issued in 
avery attractive cloth binding. rice, 75c. 
ct STREET @ SMITH, Publishers 
ss New York City 































Address a postal to New Haven 
Clock Co., New Haven, Conn., 
(capital, $1,000, 000.00), and just 

say, “I wanta Dollar Yale for 10 
day's’ free trial.” That's all you 
have to do. Our part fs not so 







easy. 

We must place in your hands 
about $2.00 worth of watch by ordi- 
nary standards, for we promise to 
hand every responsible person a 
stem winding, stem setting watch fully 
ected by the New Haven Clock Co. 
Sg ey fee ,000,000.00), printed guarantee 

Fac 
coset the = Dollar watch is 
und and set like a cheap alarm clock— 
by attachments you can't get at without opening 
the back of the case. 

But the stem of a Dollar Yale is no dummy. 
No-sir-ee! It has a double motion—turn it back 
and forth a few times and the watch is wound for 
24 hours. 

Press the stem in, and then your twist ‘sets the 
hands forward or back, as you choose. It all works 
just like the handsomest time- “piece you ever saw. 
Just put the Dollar Yale in vour pocket and wear 
it ro days before you decide to buy. After 10 days 
we want a dollar or the watch—that's all. 

No, just one one more. This introductory offer may be ap gt at any time 
pyr our capacity, so don’t delay, write at on: 


1857 Hamilton WAN! ane CLOGKC CO. 5, CONN. 
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Try it AtMyExpense 


#/zNot Yours 


If you are not a reader of MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE I want you to become one. I 
want you to know what it is like, and to know at my expense if the magazine does not 
suit you. If it does suit you, and the price is right, you will naturally wish to pay for it. 
There isn’t much in the theory of getting something for nothing. 

MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE is worth your knowing. It was MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE 
that led off a dozen years ago in the low price for magazines—ten cents a copy and one 
dollar by the year. It was the fight we had with a giant News-GCompany monopoly— 
that made MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE possible, and that blazed the way for all other pub- 
lishers whose magazines are issued at the price of MUNSEY’S. But this is too big and 
too graphic a story to be told in this advertisement. 


Munsey's Magazine 


Has the biggest circulation of any staridard magazine in the world—much the biggest. And it has 
made it and held it solely on its merits. In a dozen years we have not spent a dozen cents in advertising. 
We have no agents in the field—not an agent anywhere—we have given no premiums, have tubbed 
.with no other publications, and have offered no inducements of any kind wha’soever. We have madea 
magazine for the people, giving them what they want, and giving it to them at a right price—that’s all. And 
the people have bought it because they like it and because they could buy it at a right price. Our object in 
advertising now is to reach a few hundred thousand new readers—people who are not now taking MUN- 
SEY’S MAGAZINE. 


A Ten Thousand Dollar Magazine for Ten Cents 


Though there are a good many three dollar and four dollar magazines in America,there is none better 
than MUNSEY’S, whatever the price—not one. here isno higher grade magazine, there is none better 
printed or printed on better paper, and there is none better or more carefully edited—none better written and 
few, if any, so interesting. It costs in rovnd numbers about ten thousand dollars anumber to go to press on 
MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. That is to say, if only one copy were printed it would cost ten thousand dollars, 
but spreading “i cost over an entire edition of 750,000 copies, the amount gets down very thin on each 
individual cop 

hen I First made this price, a dozen years ago, everybody said it was impossible—said we couldn’t 
live-—said we were bound to fail. We did live, however, and today are publishing a thousand tons of maga- 
zines a month, which is fifty carloads. This is more than three times as many magazines as were 
issued by all the publishers combined of the entire country when I came into the business. 














It is because I am so sure of the merits of MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE, and so sure it will please you, 
that Iam now offering to send it to you without any money in advan ce, and without any money at all if it 
does not please you. I can afford to take this chance, which, as I see it, is a very small chance, because I 
believe thoroughly in the rugged honesty of the people. The percentage of dishonesty among the citizens 
of Americais far too small for consideration in a business proposition of this kind. 

There is no trick in this offer—no hidden scheme of any kind whatever. It is a simple, straightforward, 
business proposition which will cost you nothing unless you wish it to. 


The All-Story Magazine Also Free 





I will not only send you MUN- 


SEY’S MAGAZINE,as stated above, — A. aeewewe — York rina ai ba 

but will send you three months free, fo oni i en Pay name for one nat ssu scription unse: Magaz: ths, 
“ ($1.00) d of 

in addition, THE ALL - STORY | providicer find tho magazine to be whet Peaae. ot the endo three monte 


MAGAZINE, whichis another of our 
publications. I add this other maga- 
zine for two reasons. First, that you 
may have the choice of two maga- 
zines, and second, with the thought 
that you may want both. 

If this propositioninterests you, 
and I hardly see how it could be made 
more to your interest, kindly fill out 
the coupon in this advertisement and 
mail it to me, and you will get the 
magazines as stated herein. 





In the event that I do not care for the mananine, I will so aati you at the 
end of re three months, in which case I shall owe you nothin 
It further agreed that in connection with this "gabacription you 
re to send me The All-Story Magazine free for puree fH, and that I am 
to a hare the opt ion of changing my subscription, if I so Pepgtth aes Munsey’s ‘8 


Magazine to The All-Story Magazine for the balance of the yea: 
Sn teats cineneasecteerincniniindionanin 

City_— egies stticiclanessiaialaibaiddeneimalit 
Dated. 1906 State eee eee 











Frank A. Munsey, 175 Fifth Ave., New York 
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SMITH’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 


“THE GILLETTE” gives a CLOSE SHAVE without discom- 
fort, without roughening the skin, without irritation, without creating 
rash, without cuts, and without loss of time. @ «THE GILLETTE” is the 
way to escape from barber-shop waiting, wasting and torture. @ 12 
blades, 24 sharp edges, every blade will give from 20 to 40 close, smooth, 
comfortable shaves; the most wonderful blade in the world. 

Triple sil lated set, with 12 blades, . 
Quadruple pte i te Be-penB fc In Velvet- Li ned Cases 
pecial combination set with brush and soap in silver holders. 
10 EXTRA BLADES 50 Cents. At this new, low price, no blades exchanged. 
Science has reached the acme of skill in the fusion, tempering, hardening and sharp- 
ening of these blades. The process is one of the wonders of the 20th century. The 
steel is of a quality as fine as a Damascus sword. THE MOST SIMPLE AND 
DURABLE SHAVING DEVICE IN THE WORLD. NO HINGES, NO CLASPS, 
NO SPRINGS, and nothing to learn or adjust. Simply lather and shave in four 
minutes time. 
Our new combination set with razor, including soap and 
brush in silver holders in the same box is unsurpassed. 


ASK TO SEE THEM, AND FOR OUR BOOKLET, OR WRITE 
US FOR QUR SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, Times Building, New York City. @oy 


ee patti cate Seg 
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$200.00 





CASH PRIZES FREE 








Other Prizes are Civen for Sending us Subscriptions; but THIS $200.00 IN 
CASH PRIZES WILL BE AWARDED ON APRIL 16, ABSOLUTELY FREE, % 
the persons sending us the neatest correct solutions. : : : : : 











Arrange the 39 letters printed in the centre groups into the 
names of six cities of the United States. Can youdoit? Large 
CASH PRIZES, as listed below to those who send in the 


neatest scletions, will Sia iven say ad “Pete 16 asa 
ager .00 in Gold. Second Prize, $25. 
Gold. Third Prize, $15.00 in Gold. Fourth 
Prine $16.00 in Gold. Five Prizes of $5.00 
——- Prizes of $2.50 each. Fifty Prizes 
1.00 Cach—Making a Total of Two Hundre 
Do lars in Prizes. Don't send us ANY MONEY when 


you answer this advertisement, as there is Sore, no con- 
dition to secure any one of these prizes. ss GOVe 
ERNING THE CONTEST-—In preparing the gheo of 
the six cities, the letters in each group can only be used as many 
times as they appear, and no letter can be used that does not ap- 
pear. After you have found the six correct names you will have 
used every letter in at, ane”, as many times as it appears. 
These prizes ARE G N, as we wish to have our Magazine 
brought prominently rd the attention of everyone living in the 
United States. Our Magazine is carefully edited and filled with 
the choicest literary matter that 
the best authors pee TRY 
AND WIN. [Ifyou make out 








Box 118, Sligo, Pa., $25.00; Henry Perry, Central Islip, L. I., N.Y. 
5.00; James A.Cooter, Holden, Mo., $25.00; Evelyn S. Murray,132 
S. Central Avenue Austin, Chicago, Ill., $25.00; Mrs. L. D, Puffen- 
berger, 340 West Forty- -fitth Street, New York ‘City, N. Y., $20.00. 
We could go on and point to hundreds of names of people who 
have gained large sums of money from our contests, but - give 
a few-names. The solution can be worked out by an alert and 
clever person, and it will amply pay you to ‘1RY AND SPELL 
OUT FH ESE CITIES. Brains an howe. nowadays are winning 
many golden prizes. Study it very carefully and let us see if you 
are clever and smart enough to spell out the cities. We would 
rather take this way of advertising our excellent Magazine than 
h ds of dollars in other foolish ways. We 

freely and yon ea the money away. YOU MAY WIN. 
We do not care who gets the money. TO PILEASE OUR 
READERS IS ou R DEL IGHT. ‘The question is, Can you get 
the correct solution? If you can do so, write the names of the 
cities and your full address plainly in a letter and mail it to us, 
and you will hear from us promptly by return mail. Lazy and 
foolish people neglect these = free offers and then won- 
der and complain about their bad 

luck. There are always plenty of 

opportunities for clever, brainy 








the six names, send the solutions 
at once—who knows but what 
you will WIN A LARGE PRIZE? 
Any way, we do not want you to 
send any money with your letter, 
and a contest like this is very in- 
teresting. Our magazine is a fine, 
large paper, filled with fas¢inat- 
ing stories of love and adventure, 


This is the Puzzle 


people who are always alert and 
ready to grasp a real good thing. 
We have built up our enormous 
business by being alert and, lib- 
eral in our GREAT OFFERS. 
We are ae offering 
our readers RARE AND UN- 
USUAL prizes. We have a big 
capital, and anyone can easily 





and now has a circulation of 400,- 
000 copies each issue. We wili 
send FREE a copy of the latest 


ascertain about our financial con- 
dition. We intend to have the 
largest circulation for our high- 





issue of our Magazine, to every 
one who answers this advertise- 


ment. C NC 


class Magazine in the world. In 
this progressive age publishers 
find that they must be liberal in 
giving away prizes. It is the 





a M 
RIGHT AWAY ON 
THIS CONTEST and you 


will find it a very ingenious mix- ° 


successful way to get your Maga- 
zine talked about. Of course, if 
you are easily discouraged an 





up of letters, which can 

straightened ‘out to spell the 
names of six well-known cities of 
the United States. Send in the 


are not patient and are not will- 
ing tospend any time in trying 
to work out the solution, you 





names right away. As soon as 
the contest closes you will be no- 
tified if you have won a prize. 








ue cannot expect to win. 
USE YOUR BRAINS. Write 
the names of the cities and send 





This and other most liberal offers 
are made to introduce one of the 
very best New York magazines 
into every home in the United 
States. WE DO NOT WANT 

YOUR 





them to us, and we will be just as 


much pleased as you are. We de- 
sire someone to be successful,and 
a as it does not cost you one cent 


to solve and answer this contest, 








ONE CENT OF 

MONEY. When you have made 

out the names of theseJ[ cities, 

write them neatly and devo and send it to us, and you will hear 
from us promptly BY RETURN MAIL. copy of our fascinat- 
ing MAGAZINE WILL BE SENT FREE to everyone answering 
this advertisement. Do not delay. Send in your answer immedi- 
ately. Understand, the neatest correct solutions win the prizes. 
WE INTEND TO GIVE AWAY VAST SUMS OF MONEY in 
the future, just as we have done in the past, to advertise our 
CHAR RMING MAGAZINE. We find it is the very best advertis- 
ing we can get to offer LARGE PRIZES. Here are the names 
and addresses of a few people we have recently awarded PRIZES: 
M. M. Hannah, Fernwood, Lables cay H. A. Parmelee, Milford, 
Neb., $61.00; Kate E. Dunlap, 138 N. Hill street, Los Angeles, 
Cal., ” gor. oo; Mrs. E. Preister, Richmond, Tex., $55.00; M. G. 
Christenson, Gregg, Minn., $50.00; Mrs. C. E. Welting, 1330 
qauderdale street, .Memphis, | enn. 1 $50.05 Mrs. Harriet S. Bul- 
lard, 120 I d street, Pi ja., $40.00; J. C. Henry, 





it will be very foolish for you to 
— it by. In all fairness give it 
of your leisure time. SUC- 

CESS IS FOR ENERGETIC AND. oT HOUGHTFUL PEOPLE, 
and the cause of FAILURE IS LACK OF INTEREST AND 
LAZINESs. ae tind reader, do not pass this advertisement 
Bg r make A SOLUTION OF THE LINES OF 
RS PRINTED IN THE CENTRE OF THIS ADVER- 
1 ISEMEN T. We suggest that you carefully read this offer sev- 
eral times before giving up the idea of solving the puzzle. Many 
people write us kind and grateful letters, profusely thanking us 
for our prompt and honest dealings. It always pays to give at- 
tention to our grand and liberal offers. OUR PRIZES have glad- 
dened the hearts of many persons who needed the money. If you 
need money you will give attention to this special offer this very 
minute. If you solve it, write us immediately 

DON'T DELAY. WE WILL GIVE OTHER 
PRIZES THIS SEASON. Get your name on our list 
and wina prize. Do not delay. Write plainly. 











ADDRESS 


THE HOPKINS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


22 NORTH WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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COD LIVER 
PREPARATION 


WITHOUT 
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FROSTILLA 


Should be kept in 
YOUR BATH ROOM 


Apply it to your hands after washing, while 
still wet, rub thoroughly and then wipe dry with 
towel. You can keep them soft as velvet in this 
way in Winter or Summer. 


IT WORKS LIKE A CHARM. 


j 


alls . 


FROSTILLA sear 


MARK ERY ONE 
7a) >, EV 
FACE & HPS cee TT, 


3Y3HM AY3/\ 


Tua vad AaG 


NOT GREASY OR STICKY—DELIGHTFUL PERFUME. 


All who use it like it because it does all that is 
claimed for it, and is so pleasant in its effect. 
Marion Harland, America’s leading authority on 
household affairs, pronounces it a most charming 
toilet article. 


Perfectly harmless.to the most delicate skin. 
Sold all over the World. 
If your dealer has not got it, send 25 cents for a 
bottle by mail postpaid. 
CLAY W. HOLMES, ELMIRA, N. Y. 





Motsinger Auto-Sparker 


starts and runs 
Gas Engines without Batteries. 
No other machine can do it successfully for 
lack of original patents owned by us. No 
twist motion in our drive. No belt or 
switch necessary. No batteries what- 
ever, for make and break or jump-spark. 
Water and dust-proof. Fully guaranteed. 










Catalog 
_— 
fre 


infor. oS MOTSINGER DEVICE MEG. CO., 
mation. 140 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind., U.S.A. 


BOOK ON 
Hair Beautifying 
FREE 


We will send to any address our 
interesting and instructive book, 
telling all about correct care of the 
hair, proper styles for dressing, and 
* howto become beautiful. This 

also describes upwards of 500 complete 
, line of switches and hair goods of every 
5 description and tells how we send 


HAIR ON APPROVAL 


* To prove to you that we can save you 
money and give you the best live French hair, 
we will send you on ten days consignment 
any design you may want for comparison. If 
Satisfied, keep the goods, if not, return them 
at our expense. e guarantee to match an 
shade or quality. Send sample of your hair 
and describe what you want. 
A FINE SWITCH FOR $1.00 
Also complete line of hair goods at like prices. 
2 oz, 22 in, switch...... Ceccceccecs $1.25. 
214 oz. 24 in, switch se 
344 oz. 26 in. switch..... .. 
Lightweight wavy switch........ « 2.50, 
Featherweight stemless switch.... 4.95, 
22 in. long, natural, w natural 
curly pompadour. 
"| Finest wigs $15.00 to. ‘ 50.00. 
Largest manufacturer in the world of hair goods. 
E. BURNHAM 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
¢ os 









































Wholesale: 
67-69 Wash- 
ington St. 












FLASH LIKE THE GENUINE 


Day or night. Solid gold mounting. You 
can own a Diamond equa! in brilliancy to 
any genuine Stone at one-thirtieth the 


cost 

BARODA DIAMONDS" 
stand acid test and expert examination. 
We guarantee them. See them first, then 
pay. Catalogue Free. Patent Ring Meas- 
ure included for FIVE two-cent stamps. 

THE BARODA COMPANY, 
63-71 S Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL, 


La 
ANY STYLE 














noises TO ST 
of time. 
true, IT CURES. 





DEAFNESS CURED AT HOME 


Don’t waste your time and money in experiments. 
AY CURED. Absolute and positive proofs sent on application. NO PAIN, no loss 
The method is my own and cannot be obtained elsewhere; it has been tried and found 


WRITE TODAY for my book, “Deafness, its Cause and Cure,” FREE. Address yi 


My method cures deafness and all head 





354 BANK BUILDING, PEORIA, ILL. 





GUY CLIFFORD POWELL, M.D., 








THe 


_ Birmingham, Ala. 
Hot Springs, Ark. 
San Francisco, Cal. 

1190 Market St. 
West Haven, Conn. 


Washington, D. C. 
211 N. Capitol St. 
Dwight, Ill. 
Marion, Ind. 
Plainfield, Ind. 
Des Moines, Ia. 


Buffalo, 


For Liquor and 


Lexington, Mass. 
Portland, Me. 
eis Mo. < 

8 Locust St. 
North Conway, N. H. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skillfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 25 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

4246 Fifth Ave. 
Providence, R. I. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


White Plains, N. Y. 
Columbus, 0. 
1087 N. Dennison Ave. 


812 N. Broad St. 
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(Established 1879.) 

‘“‘Cures While You Sleep.’’ 
Whooping-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy 
which for a quarter of a century has earned un- 
qualified praise. Restful nights are assured at 


once. Cresolene is a Boon to 
Asthmatics. 

ALL DRUGGISTS, 
Send Postal for Descriptive 
Booklet, 

Cresolene Antiseptic 
Throat Tablets for the 
irritated throat, at your 
druggist or from us, 10c. 
in stamps. 


The Vapo-Cresolene Co. 
180 Fulton St., N. Y. 


Leeming-Miles Bldg., Montreal, 
Canada 

















$25 REWARD 


is hereby offered for the arrest, conviction and 
imprisonment of any person obtaining money 
under false pretenses for subscriptions to Smith’s 
Magazine, or to any other periodical published 
by the members of this Association. In view of 
the number of frauds now operating through- 
out the country, the public is hereby cautioned 
to subscribe for no periodical whatever, without 
jirst satisfying themselves that the one who solicits 
their subscription is authorized to receive same. 


THE PERIODICAL PUBLISHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
32 Waverly Place 
New York 


Hair on the Face 
NECK AND ARMS 


Instantly Removed Without Injury to 
the Most Delicate Skin. 

In compounding an incomplete 
mixture was accidentally spilled 
on the back of the hand, and on 
washing afterward it was discov- 

— ered that the hair was completely 
removed. We named the new discovery 


‘*MODENE?’? 


Apply for a few minutes and the hair disappears as if by 
magic. I ANNOT FAIL. Modene supercedes electroly- 
sis. Used by people of refinement, and recommended by 
all who have tested its merits. Modene sent by mail in 
safety mailing cases on receipt of $1.00 per bottle. 
Postage stamps taken, Address 


MODENE MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. 525, Cincinnati, 0. 














A FAIR OFFER ! 


to convince 


Dyspeptics 


and those suffering from 


Stomach Troubles 


of the efficiency of 


Glycozone 





I will send a $1.00 Bottle Free (only 
one to a family) to any one sending 
coupon and enclosing 25 cents to pay 
forwarding charges. 


GLYCOZONE 


cleanses the membrane of the stomach 
and subdues inflammation, thus remov- 
ing the cause of your trouble. 

It cannot fail to help you, and it is 
an absolutely harmless remedy. 

Endorsed and successfully used by 
leading physicians for over 15 years. 

Beware of concoctions of Oil of Vitriol, 
Sulphurous acid and water bearing sim- 
ilar names. 

Sold by leading druggists. 
genuine without my signature. 


None 





33 






Chemist and Graduate of the ‘‘Ecole 
Centrale des Arts et Manufactures 
de Paris” (France). i beak. a 
oe en ree 
Si Erince Sts “trial bottle of 











How Seem Sy- &. “ Glycozone, for 
FREE! “which I -enclose 

Valuable book- fo) “ 25c. to pay forward- 

let on How "- ing «harges. Coupon 

to Treat “good only until May 5,’06 

Dis- y, 

earn OO” INGE oss 24 succse aes se eteeeeee 


J. Adie 8 Gk Or ee Sees 


“he DOPUBIESE 65 os. nosnaonceaspnase nuns etan eee 
WRITE LEGIBLY 
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months, 








is the title of an exciting new serial story by H.B. § 
MARRIOTT-WATSON, which will begin in the 
April number of the STRAND. It will run for several 


tells how two Westerners, associated in Chicago finance 
and Montana mining, carry on, even to the death, one of 
the most interesting feuds known to financial life. 


tells how one of these gentlemen, to wreck the other’s 
hopes, kidnaps and carries off on a yacht one of the most 
delightful English girls known to recent fiction. 


holds excitement in every line and chapter up to the end. 
And no one can tell such.a story better than MR. 
MARRIOTT-WATSON. He is a master of his art. 


will need no introduction after the first chapter. 
serial will run only in the STRAND MAGAZINE, 


beginning next month, and will be the feature of the 
Spring and Summer season. 
ORDER YOUR COPY NOW. 


This 











Take Your Pants Off 


We we make you a new $5.00 Pair Free. 


Have your new suit made by 
the best tailors in the United 
States. 

We make to order from 
strictly all-wool cloths for only 
$10 the latest style suits, 









Our #10 suits lead the 
fashions—they are up-to-date 
—and guaranteed six months 
solid wear, or 
YOUR MONEY BACK. 
We will accept your first 
order without one cent de- 
posit, you pay for suit only 
after thorough examination 
and without obligation to ac- 
cept, unless a perfect fit and 
just as claimed and equal to 
any $25.00 suit. 


Remember, 

an extra pair of fine all-wool, 
stylish $5.00 pants, also a 
fancy-dress vest, also a beauti- 
4 ful leather-handled patent suit 
case, all FREE with every 
suit. We dress you in style for everyday, Sunday and eve- 
ning, all for only $10. Write for free samples, fashion 
plate, tape and measurement blanks. Address, 


THE FIFTH AVENUE TAILORS, 
333 Kesner Bullding, Chicago, Illinois. 
Reference’ Royal Trust Bank. Capital and surplus, $900,000. 











DIRECT TO YOU “races.” 
We offer Custom Made Ve- 


money-saving prices. By 
buying direct from us you 
save -‘middlemen’s profits, 
and get everyiniog latest. 


RIA ta m>> 
SY AAS slags 


Freight offer and 
ow we ship 
anywhere on ap- 
Our handsome 







‘ree 1906 catalogue is the price ma’ Ve make 150 styles 
of ve anes from $28.50 up and 100 styles of harness from 
Don *t buy vehicles or harness until you have 





om f from u 
Write today Sor Free Money-Saving co.” 


U. S. BUCCY & CART C 
Sta. 690 CINCINNATI, O. m 


The 


ssOcularscope”’ 
Free 





















ET GLASSES AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


Examine your own eyes without an ou 
list. Send for our “OCULA aaj ican 
the latest invention of the 
Sent Free, with our beautiful Mlustrated 








iy: 
GRAN RAPIDS WHOLESALE 
OPTICIANS, 950 Houseman Building, oe Rapids, Mich. 
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ror ALCOHOLISM 


ESTABLISHED 16 YEARS 


ALCOHOLIC CRAVING ABSOLUTELY REMOVED IN FROM 12 TO 48 HOURS 


NO SUFFERING—NO INJEOCTIONS—NO DETENTION FROM BUSINESS 
Endorsed by a Special Committee of the Legislature of New York, also by prominent men and women throughout the world, 


If you ‘“‘Must Have a Drink’’ 


TO DO BUSINESS 
You Possess THE ALCOHOLIC CRAVING 


No man can longer take refuge in the hopeless statement, “ F can’t stop drinking.” Any man can stop who will 


take the OPPENHEIMER TREATMENT. 
The OPPENHEIMER TREATMENT gives a man back his interest in and enjoyment of work; it restores his 


energy and application, increases his value to his employer, and therefore increases his earning capacity. The tabulation 
of salaries of wage earners of allclasses after taking the OPPENHEIMER TREATMENT shows 


Earnings Increased 312 per cent. 
ny man who wants to recover his lost value to his family, to society and his employer, can do so if he will take the 


A 
OPPENHEIMER TREATMENT. 
REPRESENTATIVE PHYSICIANS in each city of the United States administer the Oppenheimer Treatment. Write for the name and address of the physician in your locality. 
OPPENHEIMER INSTITUTE 


In writing, please mention this publication. 159 West 34th Street, New York City 





I was deaf myself for 25 years. I perfected and patented 
a small, invisible ear drum in order to help my own 
hearing. It is called ‘“The Way Ear 
Drum,” and by the use of these 
drums I can NOW HEAR WHIS- 
PERS. I want all deaf people to 
write me. I donot claim to “cure” 4 
all cases of deafness, neither can I Nothin Cures 
benefit those who were born deaf. 

But I CAN HELP 90 per cent. of zi 
those whose hearing is defective. 

Won’t you take the trouble to Rheumatism or 
write and find out all about me and 
my invention? Tell me the cause of . m 
your deafness. Geo. P. Way, 1602 Kills Pain like 


Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 





FOR 7 7 YEARS & HOUSENOL LD REMEQY 
DR. MARSHALL’S 
CATARRH SNUFF FF e 
(Relieves at Once and Cures Absolutely) | n i mM e nt 

It should_be used by all sufferers of 
Cold in-the-head, La Grippe, 


Catarrh, 
Hay lever, Ringing in the Ears or Deaf- 
ness (due to Catarrh), It gives instant 











pean erenns sie Bese at once 1 epee rf 
cafnnsy morphine,"oF ther Sangeroua Price. 25¢50¢ni 100 4 
25 cents fer dottte at all druggists, Jold by all Draggists ' 
Write for Book Mon Catarrh Dr. EARL S SLOAN 
° ° 
F. C. KEITH, Prop., Cleveland, Ohio BOSTON, MASS.. U.S.A. 
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build his own row boat, sail boat, launch or canoe, in his leisure time, at the cost of a little 
lumber and a few nails. All the boats built last year, by all the boat factories in the United States, combined in 
one fleet do not equal the number boats built during the same time by novices using the Brooks System. STEM 
The Brooks System consists of exact size printed paper patterns of every piece of the boat; detailed — 
instructions to build and a complete set of half tone illustrations covering every step of the work; an 
itemized bill of all material required and how to secure it. We tell you how to lay the pattern of each part = 
on the proper piece of material, how to cut it out, how to fasten each part in its right place. ) —<— 
One man built sixteen boats last season—another built ten—the material cost very littl—we furnish the Sens 
atterns—they did the work and sold the boats at a big profit.: Over ten thousand amateurs successfully built 
ats by the Brooks System last year. 50 per cent. of them built their second boat. | You need buy nothing from 
us but the patterns. ~ All kinds and sizes, from a small row boat to a 51-foot cruising yacht. n 
When so ordered, patterns are expressed, the charges prepaid, C. O. D., yg examination. Full line [jl 
of Knock Down and Completed Boats. Illustrated Catalog of all our boats free. Books we publish: Useful In- 
formation for the Amateur Yachtsman and Boat Builder. Price 25 cents. The Principle and Operation of Marine 
Gasoline Motors. Price 25 cents. Book of Designs for Practical Boat Builders. Price 25 cents. ee 


BROOKS BOAT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Originators of the Pattern System of Boat Building 5803 Ship St., Bay City, Mich., U. S. A. Ed 








[Mullins Steel Boats 7,2 Reis. 


built of steel with air chambers ineach end 
likea life boat. Faster, more buoyant, 
practically indestructible, don’tleak, dry 
out and are absolutely safe. They can’t 
sink. No calking, no bailing, no trouble, 
Every boat is guaranteed. Highly en- 
dorsed by sportsmen. The ideal boat for - 
pleasure, summer resorts, parks, etc. Write for Catalogue. 


The W. H. MullinsCompany, 325 Franklin St., Salem, Ohio 
































2 
Anyone using the Brooks System, no matter how inexperienced he is in the use of tools, can 




















1 Will Make You 
Prosperous 


If you are honest and ambitious write me 
to-day. No matter where you live of what your 
occupation I will teach you the Real Estate 
business by mai!; appoint you Special Repre- 
sentative of my Company in your town; start 
you in a profitable business of your own, and 
help you make big money at once. 

Unusual opportunity for men without 
eapital to become independent for life. 
Valuable book and full particulurs free. 


Before You Invest 


A dollar in anything get my book ‘‘How to Judge Investments.” It 
tells you all about everything you should know before making any 
kind of an investment, either for a large or small amount. This 
book gives the soundest advice and may save you many dollars. 
Send two-cent stamp for a copy, do it now. 
If you want to keep prog A posted on various kinds of invest- 
ments send your name and address and get the Investors’ Review for 
Write today. 


3 Months Free. Address EDWIN R. MARDEN, Pres’t 

















Editor INVESTORS’ REVIEW, 1670 Gaff Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. National Co-Operative Realty Co.,319 Athenaeum Bldg.,Chicago 


" e e 
Buys This Rubber Tire Wagon 
aeeberrety Union Quality. Fully Guaranteed. Best hickory wheels, ¥ in. 
Rubber Tire, long distance, dust proof, high arched axles; oil tem- 
pered springs. irst quality material and _ finish. 
Worth nearly double our Factory Price. We shi 
for your examination, without a cent in advance, if 
desired, and allow 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Money refunded on all purchases not satisfactory. You save 
dealers’ profits. We build 150 styles of Vehicles, from $26.50 to 
$150.00. 50 styles Harness, $5.00 to $60.00. Write to-day for 
our 200 page Illustrated Style Book. Free for the asking. 


UNION BUGGY CO., 20 Saginaw St., Pontiac, Mich. 
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Plush Pillow Top A Dream of Fair Women 


-—— FREE N Art Pontolocon- il ; 








































Send us your name at once, with 25c. to pay cost of ini ; 
shipping, etc., and we will send you this beautiful taining (1 0) pictures 
genuine Plush | Pillow Top of beautiful women, rep- 
printe th artist’s sketc ° ° 
of Maxine Elliott, Julia Mar- resenting different types, 


oe Atoms, from the oriental beauty to 
ster caiig her eage por the Cowboy Gil of the 
etlec' oice O bd ~ 
Be gold, tan,or light Wild West. All made in 
"Siee, nies the most beautiful and 
- nao He ; 

ge artistic colors. Size, 7x10 
one Free top inches, made on artist stip- 
pled paper. Very appro- 
priate for framing, and just 
the thing for your den. 





Sent prepaid to any 
address in the U. S. or 


Canada for 


50c. 


Express or P. O. money order, currency or 


U. S. stamps. Address 






Our No. 97 $ 
$250 outfit only 1 65 




















This splendid outfit, is complete for Burning on plush. | THE WHITE CITY ART COMPANY 
‘001 2 8 . oint OF. 
Handle, Rubber Tubing, Double-a action ul . 360 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
Metal Union Cork, os Lr} P.S.—If you order within 10 days we will send you free a nifty dip 
'wo Pieces pe: er full entitled If so soon I’m to be done for 
rections,allin newt leatherette box x oon your 3 What on earth was I begun for? 
wl E 
like it when won. get it, then ms our 
special price, When cash accom: 
order we include, our 64 : 
Pelican instruction Handbook(pri 
25c), the most complete book price © haudbook published. 
Write 
for it 










I ; NEW 1906 Pyrography 
bir /Bapeeteor techs FREE |) SQmpre Giovine 








by Gibwon and other good artiste, (Always Young) 
and plush of every descrip- TBA SE s , : 1 
sicinwet rowrnnzont:( [&C) cleyeriprvgices Sa 
fits and supplies. The largest | sult pre this wonder- 
fay catalog ever issued.- ful skin food. A 
OOOd W. Jackson Wlva, Chicago perfect beautifier 


and emollient. A 
scientific com- 
pound of solid . 
vegetable oils 
which har- 
monize with 














This ogra UL HAIR SWITCH FREE 
al CONDITIONS. 


Send only a lock of your hair, and we will | 
S) mail a 24%-oz., 22-in. short stem fine human | 





hair switch to mi atch. If of extraordinary 





Cash 






value, remit $1.50 in 10 days, or secure 3 or- : 
» ders for switches and get yourown free. Extra the cuticle Value 
shades a little more. Sendsample forestimate. ] 1 rel sul 
Enclose 5c. postage. Mrs. Ayer’s Hair and produce marvelous resu ts. 
hai seme oa Softens the skin and gives that 10¢ 
soft, peachy tint. Cures all ba 
in Mail thi 
wrinkles. Ce 1S 
oupon 





Guaranteed not to cause a 


IT PAYS BIG growth of hair, because it is 
To Amuse The ion | ic re 9 made of vegetable oils. 
Public Wi th Used for over a quarter of 


NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY as our in- acentury by the most fam- 


and 40 cents in 
stamps or currency 
to Marietta Stanley 
Co., 85 Fourth Street, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 

















\ slags ons Complete Outiite with Big adver: ous beauties. and one full size box of 
tising Posters,etc. Humorous dramas brimful Pric id. 50 Sempre Giovine will be 
7 of fun, travel, history, geligion, semperance rice, postpaid, 20c. sent you prepaid. 
rk andsongsillustrated. One man can doit 
Astonishing Opportunity in any locality for Marietta Stanley 
a man with a little money to show in churches, Com PANY —_ Ff ewewneneceeeenenees Name 
school houses, lodge halls, theatres, etc. 1 
Profits $10 a pate tagthd acd miges, Others 85 Fourth Street 
do it, W! not you t’s easy; write to us 
pagel | Meat youhow. Catalogue free. Grand Wanee; MiB. GP cc ecceesecce ccese ses Address ' 





AMUSEMENT SUPPLY C0., 466 Chemical Bank Bldg., CHICAGO. | 
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Direct from our distillery to YOU 


WHEN YOU BUY HAYNER WHISKEY, you get direct from the 
distiller the purest and best whiskey that can be produced in one of the finest 
equipped distilleries in the world, after an experience of forty years. 

WHEN YOU BUY HAYNER WHISKEY, you get a whiskey that 
has not passed through the hands of dealers, thus saving their big profits and 
avoiding all chance of adulteration. 

WHEN YOU BUY HAYNER WHISKEY, you get at the distiller’s 
price a whiskey that has no superior at any price, and yet it costs less than 
dealers charge for inferior adulterated stuff. 


PURE 
-HAYNER 
= WHISKEY 


FULL $49.20; 
oon | QUARTS ; 


EXPRESS PREPAID. 


We will ship you, in a plain sealed case with no marks 
ul OUR OFFER to show contents, FOUR FULL QUART BOTTLES of 


HAYNER PRIVATE STOCK RYE or BOURBON for $3.20, and we will 

pay the express charges. Take it home and sample it, have your doctor test 
it, every bottle if you wish. Then if you are not perfectly satisfied, ship it 
back to us at our expense and your $3.20 will be promptly refunded. Doesn’t 
such a guarantee, backed by a company that has been in business for 40 years 
and has a paid up capital of $500,000.00, protect you fully? How could any 
offer be fairer? The expense is all ours if you’re not satisfied. 

Orders for Ariz.,Cal.,Col., Idaho, Mont.,Nev., N. Mex., Ure., Utah, Wash.,or Wyo,, must be on the basis of 
4 Quarts for $4.00 by Express Prepaid or 20 Quarts for $15.20 by Freight Prepaid. 

Write our nearest office and do it NOW. 


Bticee. = THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY, — rrov, ono: 


DAYTON, OHIO.  &T. LOUIS, MO., ST. PAUL, MINN. ATLANTA, GA. 
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"HERE are many cigarettes as good as their prices allow ; 
but there is only one brand made without regard to cost 
of production and that is 


EGYPTIAN DEITIES 
CIGARETTES 


The Turkish leaf used in them is the most expensive the 
market affords, and its value is greatly increased by the un- 
ceasing care taken to thoroughly mature and properly handle 
it. No other cigarette ever made is so smooth, mellow, ex- 
quisitely mild and perfectly uniform in shape and flavor. 


No. 1 size, 10 for 35c. No.3 size, 10 for 25c. 











When writing to advertisers, please mention SMI1'H’S MAGAZINE. 
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Health 


is nature’s choicest 
gift. You must occa- 
sionally help nature. 
When you are worn 
out by care, work 
or worry, and long 
for health like the 
“Pabst Girl,” try 


Pabst 


Extract 


The “Best Tonic” 


It helps nature by 
aiding the digestion, 
soothing the nervous 
system, and building 
up your strength. 
lt is just pure malt 
—the most nourish- 
ing food you can take. 





25 cents at all druggists. 
Insist upon the original. 


Pabst Extract Dept. 
' Milwaukee, Wis., 
U. SIA. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention SMITH'S MAGAZINE, 
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What do 


—Just enough to carry you until the next, 
without a dollar to invest? ‘Then this 
offer of the International Correspondence 
Schools is vital to you! If you will indicate 
on the coupon below your choice of an occu- 
pation this great institution will, at its own 
expense show you how you can without 
neglecting your present work, leaving home, 
or distressing yourself financially, qualify 
yourself for a high position and a good salary. 
There is no risk; no catch; no humbug! 
This is a bonafide offer to earnest men and 
women by an institution of fourteen years 
standing representing an invested capital of 
$5,000,000. Can you afford to pass it by? 





Box 989, SCRANTON, PA. ! 

Please explain, without further obligationon | 
my part, how I can qualify for a larger salary in 
the position before which I have marked x 


aa 

Bookkeeper Mechan’IDraughtsman 
Stenographer Telephone Eng’eer 
Advertisement Writer Elee.Lighting Supt. 
Show Card Writer Mech. Engineer 
Window Trimmer Surveyor 
Ornamenta) Designer Stationary Engineer 
Illustrator Civil Engineer 
Civil Service Build’g ‘ontractor 

Architec’! Draughtsman 





emist 
Textile Mill Supt. Architect 
Electrician Bridge Engineer 
Elec. Engineer Structural Engineer 
Foreman Plumber Mining Engineer 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 
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There’s a lot of current shoe-talk being 
printed about “true-modeled lasts.” 

And it can all be perfectly true and still 
%, be perfectly meaningless—for what do you 
care about a true-modeled last unless that last 
is like your foot? 

Regal shoes are modeled to the exact lines 
of correct made-to-order style—but variety of 
shape and individuality of measure- 
ment are also provided for. a 
are true-modeled shoes, because they 
are modeled not merely to fit 
the average foot but to fit 

your foot, whether it’s 
average or not. 

Regal guarter sizes help. 

Get the Regal Style-Book 


You will find interest in the new 
Regal Style-Book whether you wear 
Regals or not. It’s an authority 
on correct footwear, and it’s 

sent free! Regal stores are 
all over the country—but 
if you are not in easy 
reach of one of them, 
the Style-Book will 
bring one to 
you. Tells you 
how to order 
by mail, 





Cedric, $4.00 


Style No. 48 G12 























As illustrated, an exact re- and howto 
production of a New York cus- get fitted 
tom model, rather pointed to2, without 
but very high and roomy with FS 
receding slope. Single sole with taking 












wide side swing. Vamp of genuine 

patent Coltskin, very light and flexible, chances 
top of dull Matt Calf, special bleached lining, of dis- 

Calf-kin inside facings. Style No. 48D12, satisfac- 
same except lace style. ton 





Seventy-five Regal St les—and the regular 
$3. 50 price is $3 50 amek But to meet an in- $4.00 


sistent demand, we sieve made up a number of special models 
at $4 per pair. All of the leathers and other materials in them 
are the dest of the des‘(—and few genuine custom-made $12 shoes 
equal their handsome appearance. 


Regal shoes are delivered, carriage prepaid, anywhere in 
the United States and all points covered by te Parcels Post 
System, for 25 cents extra to cover delivery charges. 
REG AL SHOE co I MAIL-ORDER DEPARTMENT: 
leg ANC., BosTON, MASS., 727 Summer Street 
nace Sub-Statione: 
Factory, East Whitman, Mass., San Francisco, Cal., 820 Market Street 
London, Eng., E. a a) } Cor. Lawrence Lane. 
THE LARGEST RETAIL SHOE BUSINESS IN THE WORLD 


REGAL SHOES FOR MEN 








TRUE-MODELED REGALS ~ 





a yoyo STORES NOW 


New Ones this Season 


Re Shoe Stores—Men’s 
BOSTON, ha 113 Summer St., 169 
Tremont Si 


NEW VOR 163-167 B'way, Cor. Ann & $e 


Nassau, Duane & B’way, 785 B'way, 1211 


b. Y.—357 Fulton St., 1003 

, lil Broadwa » 466 veal Ave. 

Newark A 

PHILA., PA.—121 ‘8B Market, 732 Chestnut, 
cok ae ad S. E. cor. 8th & Race. 

N K, N. J.—841 Broad St. 

CHICAGO? ILL,—103 Dearborn St. 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—618 Olive St. 

DETROIT, MICH.—122 Woodward Ave. 

WASHINGTON, D. €.—1003 Penn'’vania Av. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO.—69 Euclid Ave., 5 

Public Square 

LOUIS Y.—346 W. Market St. 

SAN FRANCIS(O, CAL,—820 Market St. 

eee PAUL, MINN. —382 Robert St. 









MILWAUKEE, WIS,—212 Grand Ave. 

c NNATI, OHIO—429 Vine St. 

P )VIDENCE, R. 1.—252 Westminster St. 
A Si 





LANTA, GA.—6 Whiteh t. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MIN ‘icollet Ave. 
PITTSBURG, PA.—439 Smit ifield St. 


S2z 





DON, “5 7 Cheapsic 

UTICA, N. ¥.—138 Genessee ‘St 
NASHVILLE, TENN.—515 Church i 
ROCHESTER, N. Y.—40 E. Main 
NEW ORLEANS, LA.—631 Canal St. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.—364 S. Salina St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—1019 Main St. 
RICHMOND, VA.—611 E. Broad St. 
OAKLAND, CAL.—22 San Pablo Ave. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN.—878 Chapel St. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL.—302 So. Broadway 
DENVER, COL,—528 16th St. 
SEATTLE, WASH.—1211 Second Ave. 
MEXICO CITY, SAN LUIS POTOSI, MEX. 
PARRAL, MEXIC CANANEA, MEXICO 
SAVANNAH, GA.—118 Whittaker St. 
GUADALAJARA, MEX. LYNN, MASS, 
NORFOLK, VA.—8 Granby St. 

NEW PORT, R. L—176 Thames St. 
ALTOONA, PA.—1i24 llth Ave. 
TACOMA, WASH.—lith and Commerce Sts. 


PANAMA, SO. AM. MANILA, P. IL 
ILOILO, P. L TAUNTON, MASS.—7 Main. 
TEREY, MEX. 


HARTFORD, CONN.—65 
WHITMAN, MASS.—opp. 

BARRE, PA,—i2 S. Main TAMPA, 

—4 Franklin BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 

HAVERILL, MASS.—97 Merrimack St. 

SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


Regal Shoe Stores—Women’s 

Boston, Mass.—109 Soe St., hey Tre- 
mont St. New York. N. Y.- ‘oadway, 
1339 Broadway, 166 W. 125th St. 68 W. 2ist 
St., cor. 6th Ave. Brooklyn, N. ¥.—1003 
Broadway, 466 Fifth Ave. Newark, N. J.— 
841 Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa.—1218 B 
Market St. Jersey City, N. J.—66 Newark 
Ave. Cleveland, Ohio—69 Euclid Ave., 5 
Public Square. Minneapolis, Minn.—526 
ae Ave. St. Paul, Minn.—382 Robert 
St. jan Francisco, Cal.—#20 Market St., 
170° Farrell St. Buffalo, N. ¥.—36 Main St. 
Providenee, R. I.—252 Westminster St. 
Baltimore.’ Md.—6 E. Baltimore St. Chieago, 
Ill.—103 Dearborn St. Syraeuse, N. ¥.— 
364 S. Salina St. New Haven, Conn.—878 
Chapel St. Riehmond, Va.—611 E. Broad 
St. Oakland, Cal.—22 San Pablo Ave. Los 
Angeles, Cal.—302 So. Broadway. Denver, 
Col.—528 16th St. Mexieo City. Savannah, 
Ga.—118 Whittaker St. Norfolk, Va.—s 
Granby aa Newport, R. I.--176 Thames 
St. Alteo lith Ave. Ta 
coma, Wash.—11th & Commerce Sts. 
Panama, So. Am. Taunton, Mass.—7 Main 
St. Monterey. Mexico. E. Whitman, Mass. 
—opp. P.O. Wilkes-Barre, Pa.—12S. Main 
St. Tampa, Fla. —714-16-18 Franklin St. 
Haverhill, Mass.—97 Merrimack St. Sehen- 
ectady, N. Y. 


As:lum St. E. 
P. O. WILKES- 











AND WOMEN 


When writing to advertisers, please mention SMITHS MA GAZINE, 
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Grand Opera 
Records 
Sor the 


EDISON 
PHONOGRAPH 


E ARE pleased to announce the issuance of a series of Grand Opera Records 
made by principal stars of the Metropolitan Opera House and by other prominent 
grand opera artists now appearing in this country and abroad. Hitherto, Mr. Edison 
has refused to permit Edison Records to be made by Grand Opera singers, prefer- 
ring to wait until he could so improve his methods of recording, that the voices of 
great artists could be reproduced with all their characteristic sweetness, power and 
purity of tone. These improvements having been effected; the artists co-operated 
with enthusiasm, with the result that the first ten Edison Grand Opera Records, made by our Gold \ 

Mould Process, are a distinct advance over anything of the kind heretofore attempted. 





















Edison Grand Opera Records—On Sale at All Dealers 


By HEINRICH KNOTE, Tenor By SCARPHY RESKY, Soprano 
B. 1—HOCHSTES VERTRAUEN, B. 6—ARIA, “SUICIDIO,” 
“Lohengrin” Wagner “La Gioconda” - Ponchielli 
ra in German. Orchestra accompaniment Sung in Italian. Orchestra accompaniment 
y ANDREAS DIPPEL, Tenor By ROMEO BERTI, Tenor 
B. 2—“ACH, SO FROMM,” “Martha” . Flotow | B. 7—ARIOSO, “Pagliacci” Leoncavalla 


Sung in German. Orchestra accompaniment Sung in Italian. Orchestra accompaniment 


GUSTAVE BERL RESKV, , Baritone By SI GNOR and SIGNORA RESKY 





By 
B. 3— ‘DI PROVENZA IL MAR B. 8—DUET, “La Favorita” . . Donizetti 
a Traviata” oe, Verde Sung in Italian. Orchestra “accompaniment 
Sung in Italian, Orchestra accompaniment By ANTON VAN ROOY, Baritone 
By ETE CONSTANTINO, Tenor B. 9—“O KEHR ZURUCK,” 
B. 4—“‘LA DONNA E MOBILE,” * Rigoletto” Verdi “Tannhauser”  . . . Wagner 
Sung in Italian. Orchestra accompaniment = in German. Orchestra accompaniment 
By ANTONIO SCOTTI, Baritone y ANTON VAN ROOY, Baritone 
B. 5—“‘VI RAVVISO, O LUOGHI AMENI,” B. 10—“CHANSON DU TOREADOR, m 
“La Sonnambula” . + Bellini “Carmen” . Bizet 
Sung in Italian. Orchestra “accompaniment Sung in French. Orchestra “accompaniment 
Signor Scotti says: “I have great pleasure in informing you that the cylinders which I sang for you 


are excellent from every point of view, and I consider them as an absolutely natural production of my 
voice. I must, however, tell you that the cylinder on which I sang the air from the ‘Sonnambula’ pleases 
me most, and I certainly think it is the best of all I have ever heard.” 

In accordance with Mr. Edison’s desire to make his Phonograph the musical instrument of the people, 
the price of these Grand Opera Records has been fixed at only 75c. each. Hear them at nearest 
dealer’s... Write our Orange, N. J., office for handsome Grand Opera supplement. 


National Phonograph Company, 37 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 


New York Chicago London Paris Berlin Brussels Sydney Mexico City 














"PACIFIC MAIL 


Steamship Company 


HE Pacific Mail follows the 
“Sunshine Belt’? across the 


Pacific to enchanting Japan, 





the Philippines, and China, stopping 





one day at beautiful Hawaii. 
Holds the records for quickest 


Trans-Pacific passages. 


First in size 
First in speed 
First in luxury 


Send for literature 


PACIFIC MAIL S. 5S. 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO 


> 
“Anealer, sweeler maiden, & 
a 
In a cleaner, greener Zand. 
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